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Foreword to Hermeneia 


The name Hermeneia, Greek &punveia, has been chosen as the title of the commen- 
tary series to which this volume belongs. The word Hermeneia has a rich background 
in the history of biblical interpretation as a term used in the ancient Greek-speaking 
world for the detailed, systematic exposition of a scriptural work. It is hoped that the 
series, like its name, will carry forward this old and venerable tradition. A second 
entirely practical reason for selecting the name lies in the desire to avoid a long 
descriptive title and its inevitable acronym, or worse, an unpronounceable 
abbreviation. 

The series is designed to be a critical and historical commentary to the Bible 
without arbitrary limits in size or scope. It will utilize the full range of philological 
and historical tools, including textual criticism (often slighted in modern commen- 
taries), the methods of the history of tradition (including genre and prosodic 
analysis), and the history of religion. 

Hermeneia is designed for the serious student of the Bible. It will make full use of 
ancient Semitic and classical languages; at the same time, English translations of all 
comparative materials—Greek, Latin, Canaanite, or Akkadian—will be supplied 
alongside the citation of the source in its original language. Insofar as possible, the 
aim is to provide the student or scholar with full critical discussion of each problem 
of interpretation and with the primary data upon which the discussion is based. 

Hermeneia is designed to be international and interconfessional in the selection of 
authors; its editorial boards were formed with this end in view. Occasionally the 
series will offer translations of distinguished commentaries which originally 
appeared in languages other than English. Published volumes of the series will be 
revised continually, and eventually, new commentaries will replace older works in 
order to preserve the currency of the series. Commentaries are also being assigned 
for important literary works in the categories of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
works relating to the Old and New Testaments, including some of Essene or Gnostic 
authorship. 

The editors of Hermeneia impose no systematic-theological perspective upon the 
series (directly, or indirectly by selection of authors). It is expected that authors will 
struggle to lay bare the ancient meaning of a biblical work or pericope. In this way 
the text’s human relevance should become transparent, as is always the case in 
competent historical discourse. However, the series eschews for itself homiletical 
translation of the Bible. 

The editors are heavily indebted to Fortress Press for its energy and courage in 
taking up an expensive, long-term project, the rewards of which will accrue chiefly 
to the field of biblical scholarship. 
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The translator and editor of the English edition of this commentary wishes to 
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Foreword 


Rudolf Bultmann’s commentary on John is in its way a masterpiece, comparable 
perhaps only to Karl Barth’s Romans in this regard. It fused dialectic theology, 
existentialistic interpretation, the history of religions, source and redaction criticism, 
each on its growing edge, with “fascinating integration,” as Ernst Haenchen put it.! 
Unfortunately Bultmann’s brilliant solution was in major respects invalid. Yet the 
niveau on which he placed Johannine studies is itself an achievement that should not 
be given up. But who is equipped to dialogue with him at this level with this breadth 
... other than Ernst Haenchen himself, whose review of Bultmann's John? and the 
present volume rise to the occasion as few others have. 

Ernst Haenchen's point of departure in theological studies had been contem- 
porary philosophy and systematic theology. His fascination with Sgren Kierkegaard 
may account for the fact that he had experienced Adolf von Harnack's dismantling 
of the history of dogma in the same way as had the dialectic theologians: “Where did 
that leave God, when finally everything had been delineated in its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditionedness in terms of those times?" Haenchen was first 
Karl Heim's assistant in Tübingen, and then taught systematic theology in Giessen 
and Münster between the two World Wars. His fragile health (including tubercu- 
losis), a problem since childhood, and a series of military wounds necessitating 
eleven operations (including the amputation of a leg) during World War I led to a 
physical collapse in the hardship of World War II that necessitated his living in 
Davos, Switzerland, from 1944 to 1948. It was against Swiss law to import books 
printed in Germany, but ‘somehow’ a copy of Nestle's Novum Testamentum Graece 
crossed the frontier with him, his only reading material for a time in Davos, until 
Wilhelm Michaelis of Bern supplied him with relevant literature. It was under such 
impossible circumstances that Haenchen began the intensive exegetical study pri- 
marily of the text itself that produced his commentaries on Acts,? Mark* and 


ultimately John. 


Haenchen's study of John had actually begun while convalescing from his first 
wounding in Serbia in 1915, when a classmate from Heidelberg sent him his notes 
from Martin Dibelius' course on John they had been attending when Haenchen was 
drafted. Then in 1926 he met in Tübingen a student from Marburg, Ernst Káse- 
mann, who shared notes from Bultmann's first course on John. Sincé Kasemann was 
writing an essay on "the present status of the Johannine question" to submit in a 
competition, he and Haenchen began extensive dialogues on Johannine studies 
which continued for half a century. In 1931 Haenchen had met the systematician 


“Aus der Literatur zum Johannesevangelium 1929- 


1956," TRu, n.s., 23 (1955) 335. 

*Das Johannesevangelium und sein Kommentar," 
TLZ 89 (1964) 881—98, reprinted in Ernst 
Haenchen, Die Bibel und Wir. Gesammelte Aufsütze 2 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1968) 206-34. 

Die Apostelgeschichte, KEK (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, !°1956; 7th ed. of Haenchen's 


commentary 1977). 

Der Weg Jesu: Eine Erklärung des Markus-Evangeliums 
und der kanonischen Parallelen (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1966). 
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Emanuel Hirsch, with whom a lasting friendship also emerged; Hirsch’s volume on 
John? became a basic ingredient in Haenchen’s Johannine studies in this formative 
period, even though his dissensus was in this case much more basic than in the case 


of Kasemann.® 


Actually, Haenchen did not teach a course on John, until World War II, since his 
chair was not in New Testament. But when most of the faculty as well as students 
were in military service, apart from those who like Haenchen were invalids, Haen- 
chen was only too glad to respond to student need in choosing his courses. Though 
he received a medical retirement in 1946, he also taught a course on “Problems of 
the Gospel of John" in the winter of 1957-1958. But his exegetical work was carried 
out not primarily from a professorial chair but from a wheel chair, and was made 
public through publications;? his contact with students was largely in terms of 
assistants who went up and down the stairs in the stacks of the library to locate books 
for him. One such assistant, Ulrich Busse, carried on after Haenchen's death (1975) 
by editing the various drafts that Haenchen had been preparing for a generation 


into the present volume.? 


With regard to the history of religions, Haenchen's commentary serves in a way to 
mark the transition from the Qumranian orientation characteristic of much Johan- 
nine study in the first decades after World War II to the Nag Hammadi orientation 
that has become increasingly prominent in recent years. Haenchen quoted Karl 
Georg Kuhn's enthusiastic statement of 1950, to the effect that in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls “we reach the matrix of the Gospel of John,” but immediately pointed out its 
inappropriateness: “The Gospel of John has nothing to do with this law piety. . . . 
Also nothing connects it with the apocalyptic piety of the Qumran congregation."? 
For Haenchen anticipated the sobering of Qumran studies with regard to the 
Fourth Gospel marked by Herbert Braun's critical sifting of 1962.1? Thus he 


Das vierte Evangelium in seiner ursprünglichen Gestalt 
verdeutscht und erklärt (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1936); see Ernst Haenchen "Aus der Literature zum 
Johannesevangelium 1929-1956," TRu, n.s., 23 
(1955) 308-9, 312, 326-27. 
Ernst Kásemann, "Ketzer und Zeuge," ZTK 48 
(1951) 292-311, reprinted in Ernst Kasemann, 
Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen 1 (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960) 168-87; see Ernst 
Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur zu den Johannes- 
briefen," TRu, n.s., 26 (1960) 281; Ernst Käsemann, 
Jesu letzter Wille nach Johannes 17 (Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1966, *1971) — The Testament of Jesus (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1968); see Ernst Haenchen, 
“Vom Wandel des Jesusbildes in der frühen 
Gemeinde,” in Verborum Veritas: Festschrift für Gustav 
Stählin (Wuppertal: Theologischer Verlag, 1970) 10 
n. 2. 
There were surveys of recent Johannine research: 
"Aus der Literatur zum Johannesevangelium 1929— 
1956," TRu, n.s., 23 (1955) 295-335; “Neuere 
Literatur zu den Johannesbriefen," TRu, n.s., 26 
(1960) 1-13, 267-91. There were essays on specific 
topics: “Johanneische Probleme," ZTK 56 (1959) 19- 
54; "Der Vater, der mich gesandt hat," NTS 9 (1963) 
208-16; “Probleme des johanneischen 'Prologs,'" 
ZTK 60 (1963) 305-34; and “Jesus vor Pilatus (Joh 


18:28-19:15) (Zur Methode der Auslegung)," TLZ 
85 (1960) 93-102. These essays were reprinted in 
Ernst Haenchen, Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsátze 
1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 78-113, 68-77, 
114-43, and 144-56 respectively. A previously 
unpublished essay on "Historie und Geschichte in 
den johanneischen Passionsberichten" was included 
in Ernst Haenchen, Die Bibel und Wir. Gesammelte 
Aufsätze 2 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1968) 182- 
207. There were also a number of reviews of 
individual volumes on John (in addition to the review 
of Bultmann's commentary cited above). 

See Busse's Preface to the present volume and Ulrich 
Busse, "Ernst Haenchen und sein Johanneskom- 
mentar,” ETL 57 (1981) 125-43, from which some 
of the biographical information here cited is derived, 
as well as from Rudolf Smend, “Ansprache am Sarge 
Ernst Haenchens. In der Universitátskirche Münster 
am 6. Mai 1975," ZTK 72 (1975) 303-9. 

Karl Georg Kuhn, “Die in Palástina gefundenen 
hebräischen Texte und das Neue Testament," ZTK 
47 (1950) 210, cited by Ernst Haenchen, “Aus der 
Literatur zum Johannesevangelium 1929-1956," 
TRu, n.s., 23 (1955) 323. 

*Qumran und das Neue Testament," TRu, n.s., 28 
(1962) 192-234. 


11 


12 


avoided a mistake such as that of W. F. Albright!! in the history-of-religions classi- 
fication of John: "The books of the Essenes from the first century BCE provide the 
closest approach to the Gospels (particularly St. John)," whereas the Nag Hammadi 
texts (none of which had at that time actually been published !) were ruled to show 
Gnostics to be “even worse heretics than the Church Fathers supposed": "The 
supposed forms of mild Gnosticism which might have influenced John simply vanish 
from the picture." Hence Haenchen considered the Johannine commentary ema- 
nating from the Albright school in the Anchor Bible to be "apologetic." 

Haenchen for his part recognized in the Gnostic Gospels from Nag Hammadi the 
opportunity to trace the outcome of the Gnosticizing trajectory in which the Gospel 
of John is in some way involved, as a new way of casting light on John itself. Thus 
the 1960's were largely devoted to the study of these Gnostic Gospels,!? an enter- 
prise which both delayed the composition of the commentary and hence is largely 
responsible for it not being completed during Haenchen's lifetime, and also gave the 
commentary, to the extent it was completed, its status as being the first to pre- 
suppose to this extent the new source material. Haenchen could then with some 
authority disagree with Bultmann regarding the relation of John to Gnosticism. For 
whereas Bultmann maintained that "the cosmological dualism of Gnosticism has 
become in John a dualism of decision," ? Haenchen disagreed:!* “We encounter here 
[in The Gospel of Thomas] a Gnostic dualism of decision (that precisely appeals only to 


words of Jesus!), and have to concede: The concept of ‘dualism of decision’ says 
nothing as to whether a text that teaches it is Christian or not." 

Of course during the period when Haenchen was writing, not all the Nag Ham- 
madi materials had become available, much less adequately interpreted, a process 
that is only now in full swing. For example, "the stupendous 'parallels' to the 
Prologue of the Gospel of John" that Carsten Colpe heralded in Nag Hammadi 
Codex XIII!5 are not noted, simply because the text had been published in German 
translation hardly half a year before Haenchen's death.!9 Nor had the all too frag- 
mentary Dialogue of the Savior (NH III, 5) become available, which Helmut Koester 
has used in the context of other apocryphal material to provide a new approach to 


W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and 
the Gospel of St. John,” in The Background of the New 
Testament and its Eschatology [in honor of Charles 
Harold Dodd], ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956) 169. 


Ernst Haenchen, “Literatur zum Thomasevan- 
gelium,” TRu, n.s., 27 (1961) 146-78, 306-38; Die 
Botschaft des Thomas-Evangeliums (Berlin: A. Tópel- 
mann, 1961); "Spuch 68 des Thomasevangeliums," 
Le Muséon 75 (1962) 19-29; “Neutestamentliche und 
gnostische Evangelien," composed for the Messina 
Colloquium on the Origins of Gnosticism (1966), 
which he was not able to attend due to illness, though 
the essay was published in Christentum und Gnosis, ed. 
Walther Eltester, BZNW 37 (Berlin: A. Tópelmann, 
1969) 19-45. See also his studies on Gnosticism from 
the 50's: “Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?” ZTK 49 
(1952) 316-49; "Das Buch Baruch: Ein Beitrag zum 
Problem der christlichen Gnosis," ZTK 50 (1953) 
123-58; “Aufbau und Theologie des 'Poimandres,'" 
ZTK 53 (1956) 149-91; all three were reprinted in 
Ernst Haenchen, Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsätze 


13 


14 


15 


16 


1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 265-98; 299— 
334; 335-77 respectively. 

Rudolf Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1951) 367 — Theology of 
the New Testament, tr. Kendrick Grobel (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955) 2: 21. 

*Das Johannesevangelium und sein Kommentar," 
TLZ 89 (1964) 891. 

Carsten Colpe, “Heidnische, jüdische und christliche 
Überlieferung in den Schriften von Nag Hammadi 
IH,” JAC 17 (1974) 122. 

Gesine Schenke, "'Die dreigestaltige Protennoia’: 
Eine gnostische Offenbarungsrede in koptischer 
Sprache aus dem Fund von Nag Hammadi eingeleitet 
und übersetzt vom Berliner Arbeitskreis für kop- 
tisch-gnostische Schriften," TLZ 99 (1974) 731-46. 
See my review of research, "Sethians and Johannine 
Thought: The Trimorphic Protennoia and the Pro- 
logue of the Gospel of John," in The Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism, vol. 2, Sethian Gnosticism, ed. Bentley Lay- 
ton, Studies in the History of Religions [Supplements 
to Numen] 41 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981) 643-62. 
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the Johannine discourses as developed out of sayings ascribed to Jesus.!? These are 
only two of the many instances where the sluggishness of the various Nag Hammadi 
publication projects is greatly to the detriment of scholarship. But Haenchen did 
master the three Nag Hammadi texts known as 'Gospels' available in his time, The 
Gospel of Truth, The Gospel of Thomas, and The Gospel of Philip, and presupposed them 
in his commentary on John. 

With regard to the sources imbedded in the Gospel of John, Haenchen, like 
others close to Bultmann such as Käsemann,!® did not agree that there was a source 
consisting of non-Christian Gnostic revelation discourses from a Baptist background, 
but, like Butlmann, did initially assume the existence of a collection of miracle 
stories, the Semeia Source. In 1966 he said in a letter to me: "The so-called 
"Miracles Source’ in the sense of ‘sign’ is in kind a sort of enlarged Mark; it seeks, by 
narrating miracles that are enlarged over against Mark, to demonstrate the divine 
sonship of Jesus walking on earth." But already in a letter of 1968 the designation of 
the source was put in question: "Semeia Source is an unfortunate name, since only 
the miracle at Cana and the healing of the son of the Basilikos are counted as semeia; 
6:26 is something quite different." Indeed he came to question the unity of the 
Semeia Source, as reflected in a letter of 1969: "To be sure this does not mean that 
the Evangelist only had access to a single source. Probably the understanding of the 
semeia as convincing miracles was really the usual thing at that time. Hence it is very 
questionable to me whether one can, à la Bultmann, reconstruct the texts behind the 
narrative material (which is all that is now being discussed), the 'source' down to the 
half-verses. Hence I often have to write 'tradition' without being able to express 
myself more precisely as to the exact delimitation and origin of this tradition." 
Hence the non-commitalness of the present commentary in this regard is not indi- 
cative of a vascillating uncertainty of a next-to-final revision, but rather of a thor- 
oughly reflected assessment of the state of the matter. Haenchen had a different 
kind of grandeur from that of Bultmann, namely the self-restraint of not putting in 
question what has actually been rather solidly achieved by tying it to an all-too- 
hypothetical global solution. Haenchen's commentary is less dramatic but more 
durable. 

Just as the role of the ‘Narrator’ behind the ‘Evangelist’ has been considerably 
enlarged beyond the dimensions of the Semeia Source and Passion Narrative Source 
presupposed by Bultmann, the 'Ecclesiastical Redactor' of Bultmann's solution has 
been upgraded to a 'Supplementer' who composed a considerably larger portion of 
the Gospel than Butlmann assumed. For, with regard to such ‘redaction criticism,’ 
Haenchen appealed less to Bultmann than to his precursor at the opening of the 
century, Eduard Schwartz. In this regard he made an exception to his normal prac- 
tice by accepting my offer to procure for him literature not readily available to him: 
He expressed a desire to examine again Schwartz' "Aporien im vierten 
Evangelium"!? and accepted my offer to send him a copy. His assistant prepared for 
him an index of Johannine passages in Schwartz' work, of which Haenchen sent me 


17 Helmut Koester, "Dialog und Spruchüberlieferung (Leiden: (E. J. Brill, 1980) 238—61. Introduction to the 
in den gnostischen Texten von Nag Hammadi,” EvT New Testament, vol. 2, History and Literature of Early 
39 (1979) 532-56; “Apocryphal and Canonical Christianity, Foundations and Facets (Philadelphia: 
Gospels,” HTR 73 (1980) 105-30; “Gnostic Writings Fortress Press; Berlin and New York: Walter de 
as Witnesses for the Development of the Sayings Gruyter, 1982) 178-83. 
Tradition,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, vol. 1, The 18 Ernst Kásemann, in his review of Bultmann's com- 
School of Valentinus, ed. Bentley Layton, Studies in the mentary on John, Verkündigung und Forschung: Theolo- 


History of Religions [Supplements to Numen] 41 gischer Jahresbericht, 1942-46 (1947) 186-89. 


Claremont, CA 
October 1983 


a copy early in 1969 as an expression of appreciation. Schwartz proposed solving the 
‘aporias,’ the clashes and seams in the text, with the hypothesis that the introduction 
of the beloved disciple and the dependencies on the Synoptic Gospels are to be 
understood as secondary expansions of a basic document lacking these traits. 

Thus Haenchen moved to the transformation of the ‘Semeia Source’ and the 
‘Ecclesiastical Redactor’ before and after the ‘Evangelist’ into three stages of author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel that were not basically dissimilar in extent and impor- 
tance. Asa result ‘Johannine Theology’ is no longer, as in Bultmann’s Theology of the 
New Testament, limited to the ‘Evangelist,’ but takes on the shape of tracing the 
theological contours of the Johannine trajectory or school. Here too Haenchen laid 
the groundwork for the epoch of Johannine research in which we now stand.?° 

Toward the end of the 60’s the Society of Biblical Literature went through a 
reorganization, part of which involved supplementing the somewhat tedious pro- 
gram of paper after paper with the more lively give-and-take of seminars, consul- 
tations and interest groups. On the occasion of the proposal of a ‘Gospels Seminar’ 
to initiate this new trend I was asked by the Chair of the Research and Publications 
Committee, Krister Stendahl, to propose a possible avenue for the future of the 
study of the Gospels. My resultant presentation on “The Johannine Trajectory” of 
19 December 1968 at the SBL meeting in Berkeley became in part an advance 
announcement of Haenchen’s commentary:?! “Haenchen has been working for a 
generation toward a commentary on John, which has not yet appeared but which in 
part is available in manuscript." For I had asked Haenchen to make available to the 
projected seminar the typescript of the relevant sections, which were duplicated, 
distributed and discussed at the first session of the Gospels Seminar in New York on 
16 December 1969. This appeal from the other side of the Atlantic seemed to be 
the catalyst that led Haenchen to the third draft of the commentary upon which the 
present volume is largely based, and to that extent functioned well, not only for that 
passing occasion, but also for the permanent use to which the present commentary 
can be put. Indeed mention of the typescript as in the process of preparation height- 
ened the public anticipation of the volume and thus facilitated its posthumous 
assembly and publication, of which the following comment by Hartwig Thyen in his 
survey of Johannine research is indicative:?? 


In the interest of ongoing Johannine interpretation it is urgently to be hoped tbat the 
scholarly remains of Ernst Haenchen will be made accessible to the public as soon and as 
completely as possible. Like [Georg] Richter, Ernst Haenchen is also preparing a Johan- 
nine commentary, from whose very promising manuscript there have been quotations 
here and there in American publications. 


It is especially in this context that I want to express my personal satisfaction that 
Haenchen's John is here made available to the English language public. 


James M. Robinson 


19 Eduard Schwartz, "Aporien im vierten Evangelium," zum Joannesevangelium (1978-1980),” TRu, n.s., 47 
NGG (1907) 1: 342-72; (1908) 2: 115-48; 3: 149- (1982) 279-301, especially pp. 287-88 concerning 
88; 4: 497—560. the publication of the present volume in German. 

20 See the surveys of Johannine research by Hartwig 21 James M. Robinson, “The Johannine Trajectory,” in ` 
Thyen, “Aus der Literatur zum Johannesevan- Trajectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
gelium,” TRu, n.s., 39 (1974) 1-69, 222-52, 289- Fortress Press, 1971) 236 n. 11. 

330; 42 (1977) 211-70; 43 (1978) 328-59; 44 22  Thyen, TRu, n.s., 42 (1977) 212; see also pp. 227 


(1979) 97-134; Jürgen Becker, "Aus der Literatur and 242. 
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Preface 


1 


The exposition of the Fourth Gospel has continued apace since the death of Ernst 
Haenchen. In this respect, Haenchen’s commentary has suffered the same fate as 
those of F. L. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, J. H. Bernard, R. H. Lightfoot, and G. 
Richter. When Ernst Haenchen passed away on 30 April 1975 in his eightieth year,! 
he left behind him several sketches of a commentary on John worked out in detail; 
these he had worked on intensively for the last twenty-five years. Yet his interest in 
the Fourth Gospel extends back to his student days. Among his papers were found 
two manuscripts: one, in his own hand, of a lecture probably given in Münster about 
the time Bultmann's great commentary on the Gospel of John began to appear in 
1937; the other was a joint report on a course of lectures on the Gospel of John 
given by Martin Dibelius in the summer semester of 1915, also derived from his own 
hand. Haenchen held Dibelius in the highest esteem as his teacher in the field of 
New Testament. 

Since he was not permitted to complement his commentary on Acts with a com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Luke, in 1954 he turned decisively to the Gospel of John. 
He first undertook a revision of the commentary on John in the Handbuch xum Neuen 
Testament. He worked daily on this commentary until his last days, apart from his 
illnesses, which constantly threatened his life following a severe injury in World War 
I, and apart from interruptions occasioned by the revision, from time to time, of his 
commentary on Acts. 

The anticipation aroused by his essays on the Gospel of John and by his work on 
Gnosticism, which are closely related from the history-of-religions perspective, 
prompted Frau Haenchen to sort through and organize his papers following his 
death. Prof. Paul Hoffmann of Bamberg especially encouraged her to put together a 
manuscript for possible publication. It turned out that all his drafts, although vary- 
ing in form, conceptually and methodologically followed a scheme that addressed 
various levels of readers at different times. On occasion he strove for the form of the 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament (referred to as A in the analysis to follow). In another 
form he prepared an exposition of the Gospel for a broader audience (B), as he 
sought to do in his commentary on Mark, Der Weg Jesu. Again, he was indebted to 
the form of his commentary on Acts (C). Since he made use of this form in his final 
revisions of the John material also (D), it was natural that the commentary should 
take this final shape. 

Since Ernst Haenchen shared with me his rich knowledge of Lucan scholarship, 
during my doctoral work, there developed between us, during his last years, a 
teacher-student relationship of the best kind. So I was drawn more and more into 
the sphere of his Johannine work. From the first assignments, which concerned the 
gathering of the literature, it was but a short step to the discussions of the Johannine 
question in all its complexity, which I shared with him mostly in the role of a silent 
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listener. In this way I was in a position to provide information regarding the final 
stage of his thinking, to a certain extent. This made it natural for me to be entrusted 
with editing the commentary. Professor Hoffmann, to whom I had just been 
appointed an assistant for NT exegesis in the Catholic Theological Faculty of the 
University of Bamberg, declared himself ready to free me for this work, to the 
extent possible, and to guarantee the material conditions. 

So the work on the final form of the commentary began in the spring of 1977. 
Frau Haenchen made preparations by organizing the notes of her husband and by 
making legible once again several pages of notes written in the shorthand of the old 
Tübingen Stift. This made it possible to bring the work to an early conclusion. She 
was also kind enough to make available to me once again all the versions of her 
husband's work that had been given into the hands of seasoned Johannine scholars. 
Professor James M. Robinson made his copy available to me, which was identical 
with a copy given to Professor R. Hamerton-Kelly, Stanford University, and with 
one found among the papers of Dr. Georg Richter (limited to the first five chapters). 
Ernst Haenchen had had an intensive exchange of ideas and correspondence with 
Richter, who unfortunately died much too young in the same year as Haenchen. 

A first sifting of Haenchen's papers resulted in the following inventory for the 
commentary on John. 


A §1; §2; §3; §4; §5; §6:1; 1:1-18; 1:19-28; 1:29-34; 1:35-51; 2:1-12; 2:23-25; 3:1- 
(1954ff.) 21; 3:22-36; 4:1-42; 4:43-54; 5:1-47; 6:1-15; 6:16-25; 6:60-71; 7:14-52; 8:12-59; 
9:1-41; 10:1-42; 11:1-44; 12:1-8; 12:9-11; 12:12-19; 12:36b-50; 13:1-38; 14:1- 
31; 15:1-17; 15:18-26; 16:1-33; 17:1-26; 20:1-31; 21:1-25. 


B §1;§2; §3; 86:1; $6:2; 1:1-18; 1:19-28; 2:1-11; 2:13-25; 4:1-42; 5:1-30; 7:1-52; 
(1960ff.) 9:1-41; 11:1-44; 12:12-19; 12:20-36; 13:1-38; 17:1-26; 18:1-40. 


C $1;82; §4; $5; §6:2; §6:3; §6:4; 1:1-18; 1:19-28; 1:29-34; 1:35-39; 1:40-51; 2:1-11; 
(1963ff.) 2:13-22; 4:1-42; 4:43-54; 5:1-30; 5:31-47; 6:1-15; 6:16-25; 6:26-51a; 6:51b-59; 
7:1-13; 7:14-52; 11:1-44; 11:45-54; 17:1-26; 18:1-27; 18:28-19:16a; 20:1-31; 
21:1-25. 


D §2; §4; $5; 86:1; 1:19-28; 1:29-34; 2:1-11; 2:13-22; 3:1-21; 4:1-42; 5:1-30; 6:1-13; 
(1970ff.) 6:14-25; 11:1-44; 12:1-8; 18:1-27; 18:28-19:16a; 19:16b—42. 


In addition to commentary that had been worked out for individual pericopes and 
parts of the introduction, there were found other essays and sketches on several 
pericopes (especially on the hymn in the Prologue, 1:1-18) that were indeed com- 
plete but which had not been brought to a conclusion. Since, however, Ernst Haen- 
chen had preserved these sketches and bound them together with his finished 
commentary, it was also possible to take these into consideration in assembling the 
final version. And so, for example, we were able to create two excurses out of 
material devoted to the Prologue and to chapter twenty-one. In spite of this wel- 
come fund of materials in general, there were segments of the Gospel of John for 
which there were only single older versions of commentary that had not undergone 
revision. Reviews, the commentary, Der Weg Jesu, and the lectures of the author 
were consulted and the older versions augmented in order to bring these segments 
(7:14-8:59, 12:12-50, and chapters 14-16) up to the latest possible stage of his 
exposition. 


Since a criticial edition of the commentary had not been provided for, the 
editorial principles were derived from the materials at hand. The author made it 
evident in C and D that he was striving for the form of his commentary on Acts: 
translation of the Greek text; references to the literature; detailed comment; 
overview. This form, consequently, became controlling for the commentary on 
John. This decision had two consequences: first, the final form of the commentary 
had been determined. Material designated D in the inventory was to serve as the 
basis; where that was not available, C was to function as the foundation. At the same 
time, materials of the A and B type were to be sifted to determine if they contained 
material useful for the development of the train of thought or the exegetical argu- 
ment in either the detailed commentary or in the overview. Such material could 
then be inserted into the final version of the commentary in the appropriate place. 
Secondly, the pericopes that were available only in an older version had to be 
reshaped, by using materials already published by the author, to conform to the 
form and content of the final stage of the author’s exegesis, insofar as that could be 
reconstructed. Thus, the published essays of the author and the commentary, Der 
Weg Jesu, took precedence over the lectures. The latter represent, not the latest 
stage of his reflection, but the earliest, which was then determined entirely by the 
commentary of Bultmann that reigned supreme at that time. These lectures are a 
basic document for the history of the development of the author’s views. There is 
revealed in the later development a gradual—at first hesitant, then increasingly 
confident-—departure from Bultmann's position in which the source theories of 
Wellhausen and Schwartz play an important role. At the same time, one should not 
overlook the fact that, in retrospect, Ernst Haenchen was also influenced by the 
exposition of the Gospel of John by Emanuel Hirsch. It was in relation to these two 
great commentators of the 20's and 30's that Haenchen worked out his own 
position, with the help of older scholarship and composition criticism, a variety of 
redaction criticism, that he helped develop himself and applied so fruitfully in his 
commentary on Acts. 

On the basis of the principle to proceed from the most recent versions of his work 
and to fall back on earlier versions only in the case of necessity, it becomes imme- 
diately evident which parts of his published corpus were especially helpful in com- 
pleting the commentary. To be mentioned first of all is his article, “Der Vater, der 
mich gesandt hat."? It has been almost completely worked into the commentary. As 
a consequence, it was not available as a key expression of the author's understanding 
of the Gospel of John in the crucial introductory section $7: "The Various Chris- 
tologies in the Gospel of John." It was therefore necessary to revert, in part, to his 
article, "Vom Wandel des Jesusbildes in der frühen Gemeinde." Beyond these, the 
following essays were incorporated into the commentary, in part (listed in the order 
of their importance): *Johanneische Probleme"* must be mentioned first, followed 
by “Probleme des johanneische Prologs”;5 further, “Das Johannesevangelium und 
sein Kommentar";? “Historie und Geschichte in den johanneischen Passions- 








["The Father Who Sent Me"], NTS 9 (1963) 208-16. 4  [*Johannine Problems"], ZTK 56 (1959) 19-54. In 


In Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsütze 1 (Tübingen: his Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsätze 1 (Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 18-77. Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 78-113. 

[“On the Metamorphosis of the Picture of Jesus in 5 [Problems of the Johannine Prologue"], ZTK 60 

the Early Church”], which appeared in Verborum (1963) 305-34. In his Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte 
Veritas. Festschrift für Gustav Stählin zum 70. Aufsätze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 114-43. 
Geburtstag, ed. O. Böcher and K. Haacker 6  [“The Gospel of John and Its Commentators"], ZTK 
(Wuppertal: F. A. Brockhaus, 1970) 9-14. 89 (1964) 881-98. In his Die Bibel und Wir. 
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10 


11 
12 


13 
14 


15 


berichten";? “Aufbau und Theologie des Poimandres”;® “Spruch 68 des Thomas- 
evangeliums";? “Gnosis und Neues Testament”;!° “Literatur zum Codex Jung”;!! 
and “Statistische Erforschung des Neuen Testaments."!? Use was also made of the 
reviews of Ernst Haenchen: Bócher, O., Der johanneische Dualismus im Zusammenhang 
des nachbiblischen Judentums;!? Dodd, C. H., Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel;!* 
Grundmann, W., Zeugnis und Gehalt des Johannesevangeliums;!? Guilding, A., The 
Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship;!6 Müller, T., Das Heilsgeschehen im Johannes- 
evangelium; ? Gögler, R., ed. Origines: Das Evangelium nach Johannes;!? Malinine, M. 
et al., eds. De resurrectione (Epistula ad Rheginum): Codex Jung F. XXII '-F. XXV v;19 
Schnackenburg, R., Das Johannes-Evangelium I;?? Smith, D. Moody, The Composition 
and Order of the Fourth Gospel;?! Wiles, M. F., The Spiritual Gospel.?? In spite of all 
these aids, it has not been possible to give John 12:12-50 and chapters 14-16 the 
desired form. The material for these sections was insufficient to attempt the 
reshaping of the older expositions into detailed comment and overview. 

To make everything correspond to the basic plan, the editor has frequently 
written short transitional sentences in order to connect the various versions 
together. In the editorial process, all quotations were verified and corrected where 
necessary. Unfortunately, it was not always possible to make citations conform to the 
most recent edition of particular works. 

Although the author had already prepared bibliographies for many individual 
pericopes and for others had entered appropriate references in his copy of the 
bibliography of E. Malatesta, St. John’s Gospel: 1920—1965,?? it seemed in order to 
revise the bibliography completely. In accordance with the design of the commen- 
tary as such, the bibliography ought to represent the latest stage of scholarship, in 
this case, to the end of 1979. It seemed worthwhile, moreover, to enlarge the 
compass of nineteenth century literature inasmuch as many recent commentaries 
cite literature only back as far as approximately the end of the century and thus 
overlook the revolutionary battles of the preceding century or present that earlier 
scholarship only in a limited selection. The editor's judgment in this matter was 
reinforced by the fact that the author himself was always conscious of the signifi- 


Gesammelte Aufsätze 2 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1968) 206-64. 

[“History and the Historic in the Johannine Passion 
Narratives"], in Die Bibel und Wir. Gesammelte Aufsätze 
2 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1968) 182-207. 
[Structure and Theology of Poimandres"], in Gott 
und Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsätze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1963) 335-77. 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963) in 
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A study of the relation of St. John's Gospel to the Ancient 

Jewish Lectionary System (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960) in TLZ 86 (1961) 670-72. 

Eine exegetische Studie, zugleich der Versuch einer Antwort 
an Rudolf Bultmann (Zurich and Frankfurt: Gotthelf- 
Verlag, 1961) in TLZ 88 (1963) 116-18. 

(Einsiedeln and Köln, 1969) in TLZ 87 (1962) 604-5. 
(Zurich and Stuttgart: Rascher, 1963) in Gnomon 36 
(1964) 359-63. 

Einleitung und Kommentar zu Kap. 1-4, HTKNT 4 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1965) = The Gospel According to St. 

John, vol. 1 (New York: The Seabury Press, 1980) in 
TLZ 93 (1968) 427-29. 

(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965) in TLZ 91 
(1966) 508-10. 

The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early 
Church (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1960) in TLZ 86 (1961) 505-6. 

A Cumulative and Classified Bibliography of Books and 
Periodical Literature on the Fourth Gospel, AnBib 32 
(Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1967). 


cance of the scholarship of the preceding century and frequently returned to it, 
especially to the results of critical work. Since the original bibliography covered the 
only the period 1920-1965, I have worked the entries up so that they cover, as far 
as possible, the period 1800-1979, with the help of the research report of H. 
Thyen,?* A. Moda,?5 and my own research. In this process the excurses of the 
commentary and the detailed treatment of specific Johannine problems in the 
monographic literature were not covered. Also left out of account are the discus- 
sions of specific problems in articles, the title of which did not indicate the content. 
In addition to my work on the bibliography, I am also responsible for the translation 
from Greek of the following pericopes: John 1:19-34, 12:20-36, 19:1-16a, 16b- 
42. 

I hope that the commentary on the Gospel of John that has come into being 
reflects, in its many sections, the many-faceted thought of the author and his skill in 
formulating issues and solutions. At the same time, it ought also to be made clear 
that, in this commentary, Ernst Haenchen aspired to represent the stance of critical 
scholarship that can comprehend the unity of the Gospel of John only in its for- 
mation. In addition to correcting an overly hasty history-of-religions derivation of 
the Gospel of John from Gnosticism, that involves posing anew the question of 
tradition and sources. Only by throwing the switch did it appear to Haenchen that 
scholarship would strike the right course in solving the riddle of the Fourth Gospel 
with greater success than it was given to the previous generations of scholars to do. 
It has been my purpose once again to give voice, without distortion, to the con- 
sidered words of my revered teacher. 

The work was assisted especially by the tireless efforts of Frau Margit Haenchen 
to bring the life's work of her husband to its fulfillment in this commentary. I am 
indebted also to the University of Bamberg, which provided the means out of its 
research funds to finance the preparatory work. Prof. F. H. Kettler, Münster, was 
kind enough, along with others, to check the patristic quotations. I am grateful to 
Frau H. Meisner for undertaking the production of the manuscript. I wish to 
express my thanks also to the students who assisted with proofreading: I. Bouillon, 
W. Hafner, J. Klinger, L. Klinger, J. Kügler, B. Maier, and C. Roggenbuck. 


Bamberg Ulrich Busse 
July 1980 


24 “Aus der Literatur zum Johannesevangelium,” TRu 25 “Quarto Vangelo: 1966-1972. Una selezione biblio- 
39 (1974) 1-69, 222-52, 289-330; 42 (1977) 211- grafica," RivB 22 (1974) 53-86. 
70; 43 (1978) 328-59; 44 (1979) 97-134. 
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Reference Codes 


1. Sources and Abbreviations 


a/ New Testament 
Matt Matthew 
Mark 

Luke 
John 

Acts 

Rom Romans 

1 Cor 1 Corinthians 
2 Cor 2 Corinthians 
Gal Galatians 
Eph Ephesians 
Phil Philippians 
Col Colossians 

1 Thess 1 Thessalonians 
2 Thess 2 Thessalonians 
1 Tim 1 Timothy 

2 Tim 2 Timothy 
Titus 

Phim Philemon 
Heb Hebrews 

Jas James 

1 Pet 1 Peter 

2 Pet 2 Peter 

1 John 

2 John 

3 John 

Jude 

Rev Revelation 


b/ Old Testament (LXX, Apocrypha) 


Gen Genesis 
Exod Exodus 

Lev Leviticus 
Num Numbers 
Deut Deuteronomy 
Josh Joshua 

Jude Judges 

Ruth 

1 Sam 1 Samuel 

2 Sam 2 Samuel 

1 Kgs 1 Kings 

2 Kgs 2 Kings 

1 Chr 1 Chronicles 
2 Chr 2 Chronicles 
Ezra 

Neh Nehemiah 
Esth Esther 

Job 

Ps(s) Psalms 
Prov Proverbs 


Eccl(Qoh) Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) 


Cant 
Isa 
Jer 
Lam 
Ezek 


Joel 
Amos 
Obad 
Jonah 
Mic 

Nah 
Hab 
Zeph 
Hag 
Zech 
Mal 

1 Kgdms 
2 Kgdms 
3 Kgdms 
4 Kgdms 
Add Esth 
Bar 

Bel 

1 Esdr 

2 Esdr 

4 Ezra 
judith 
Ep Jer 

1 Macc 
2 Macc 
3 Macc 
4 Macc 
Pr Azar 
Pr Man 
Sir 

Sus 

Tob 

Wis 


Song of Solomon 
Isaiah 

Jeremiah 
Lamentations 
Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Hosea 


Obadiah 


Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 

1 Kingdoms 

2 Kingdoms 

3 Kingdoms 

4 Kingdoms 
Additions to Esther 
Baruch 

Bel and the Dragon 
1 Esdras 

2 Esdras 


Epistle of Jeremiah 

1 Maccabees 

2 Maccabees 

3 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees 

Prayer of Azariah 
Prayer of Manasseh 
Jesus Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) 
Susanna 

Tobit 

Wisdom of Solomon 


c / Pseudepigrapha (and Related Writings) 


2 Apoc. Bar. 
3 Apoc. Bar. 
Apoc. Mos. 
As. Mos. 

1 Enoch 

2 Enoch 

Ep. Arist. 
Jub. 

Mart. Isa. 
Odes Sol. 
Pss. Sol. 

Sib. Or. 

T. 12 Patr. 


Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 
Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 
Apocalypse of Moses 
Assumption of Moses 
Ethiopic Enoch 

Slavonic Enoch 

Epistle of Aristeas 

Jubilees 

Martyrdom of Isaiah 

Odes of Solomon 

Psalms of Solomon 

Sibylline Oracles 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 


xxi 


xxii 


T. Levi Testament of Levi 
T. Benj. Testament of Benjamin 
Acts Pil. ` Acts of Pilate 


Apoc. Pet. Apocalypse of Peter 
Gos. Eb. Gospel of the Ebionites 


‘Gos. Eg. Gospel of the Egyptians 


Gos. Heb. Gospel of the Hebrews 
Gos. Naass. Gospel of the Naassenes 
Gos. Naz. Gospel of the Nazoreans 
Gos. Pet. Gospel of Peter 

Gos. Thom. Gospel of Thomas 

Prot. Jas. Protevangelium of James 


d/ Apostolic Fathers 

Barn. Barnabas 

1 Clem. 1 Clement 

2 Clem. 2 Clement 

Did. Didache 

Herm. Hermas 
Man. Mandates 
Sim. Similitudes 
Vis. Visions 

Ign. Ignatius 
Eph. Ephesians 
Magn. Magnesians 
Phld. Philadelphians 
Pol. Polycarp 
Rom. Romans 
Smyr. Smyrnaeans 
Trall. Trallians 


Mart. Pol. Martyrdom of Polycarp 
Pol. Phil. Polycarp to the Philippians 


e / Qumran Documents 


cD Cairo (Genizah text of the) Damascus 
(Document) 
Q Qumran 
1QH Hödayöt (Thanksgiving Hymns) 
1QM Milhamah (War Scroll) 


lQpHab Pesher on Habakkuk 
1QpNah Pesher on Nahum 


1QS Serek hayyahad (Rule of the Community, 
Manual of Discipline 
4QTestim Testimonia text from Qumran Cave 4 
f / Rabbinic Texts 
B.Mes. Baba Mesi‘a 
Ber. Berakot 


Gen. Rab. Genesis Rabbah 
Exod. Rab. Exodus Rabbah 


Ketub. Ketubot 

Lev. Rab. Leviticus Rabbah 
Menah. Menahot 

Num. Rab. Numbers Rabbah 
Midr. Midrash 


Cant. Canticles 
Lam. Lamentations 
Qoh. Qohelet 
Ps. Psalms 
Sam. Samuel 
Pesah. ‘Pesahim 
Sabb. Sabbat 
Sanh. Sanhedrin 
Seder Olam 
Rab. Seder Olam Rabbah 
Segal. Segalim 
Sukk. Sukka 
Ta‘an. Ta‘anit 
Tos. Tosefta 
g / Greek and Latin Authors 
(including Church Fathers) 
Aristophanes 
Clouds Clouds 
Equites Equites 
Ambrosius 


De fide De fide ad Gratianum 
Enarr. Ps. Enarrationes in Psalmos 
Aristotle 


Pol. Politica 
Chrysostom 

Hom. \ Homiliae 

In Joh. In Johanneum 
Cicero 

De off. De officiis 

Nat.deor. De natura deorum 
Clement of Alexandria 

Strom. Stromateis 
Cyrillus of Jerusalem 

Hom. Homilia in paralyticum 
Euripides 

Bacchae Bacchae 

Ion lon 
Eusebius 

H.E. Historia ecclesiastica 
Heliodorus 

Aeth. Aethiopica 
Hippolytus 

Ref. Refutatio omnium haeresium 
Irenaeus 


Adv. haer. Adversus haereses 
Isocrates 


Paneg. Panegyricus 
Jerome 
Vir. ill. De viris illustribus 
Jos. Josephus 
Ant. Antiquitates Judaicae 
BJ Bellum Judaicum 
C.Apion. Contra Apionem 
Vita Vita 
Justin Justin Martyr 


First Apol. First Apology 
Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone 


Longus 


Pastoralia ` Pastoralia 
Maximus (of) Tyre 
Diss. Dissertationes 
Orac. Sib. Sibylline Oracles 
Origen 
Comm. Joh. In Johanneum Commentarius 
C. Celsum Contra Celsum 
Philo (of Alexandria) 
De cher. De cherubim 
De decal. De decalogo 
Det. Pot. Ins. Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat 
De ebr. De ebrietate 
In Flac. In Flaccum 
De fuga De fuga et inventione 
Leg. all. Legum allegoriarum libri 


De mut. nom. De mutatione nominum 
De post. Caini De posteritate Caini 


De somn. De somniis 
De spec. leg. De specialibus legibus 
De virt. De virtutibus 
Philostratus 
Vita Apoll. Vita Apollonii 
Pindar 
Pollux Pollux 
Plato 
De leg. De Leges 
Ion Ion 
Plutarch 
Moralia Moralia 
Pomp. Pompey 
Sera num. De sera numinis vindicta 
ps-Clem.  pseudo-Clementines 
Hom. Homilies 
Suidas 
Theodor of Mopsuestia 


Comm. Joh. In Johanneum Commentarius 


h/ Periodicals & Reference Works 


AB 
AER 
AGJU 


AGSU 


AJT 
AnBib 
ANF 


Ang 
ANQ. 
APOT 


Anchor Bible 

American Ecclesiastical Review 

Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken 
Judentums und des Urchristentums 
Arbeiten zur Geschichte des 
Spátjudentums and Urchristentums 
American Journal of Theology 

Analecta biblica 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers: The Writings of 
the Fathers down to A. D. 325, 10 vols., 
ed. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson (Buffalo: Christian 
Literature Publishing Co., 1885-97; 
reprint Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1951-56). 

Angelicum 

Andover Newton Quarterly 

The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 


ARW 
ATANT 


ATR 
AUSS 
BA 
BBB 
BDF 


BeO 
BETL 


BEvT 
BFCT 


BGBE 
BHH 


BHT 
Bib 
BibLeb 
BibS(F) 
BibS(N) 


Billerbeck 


BJRL 


BK 

BLE 

BLit 

BR 

BSac 

BT 

BTB 

BU 
BWANT 


BVC 
BZ 
BZNW 


ConBNT 
ConNT 
CQR 


Old Testament in English, with 
Introductions and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes to the Several Books, 2 vols., ed. 
Robert Henry Charles Vol. 1, 
Apocrypha; Vol. 2, Pseudepigrapha 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). 
Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 
Assemblées du Seigneur 

Abhandlungen zur Theologie des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments 
Anglical Theological Review 

Andrews University Seminary Studies 
Biblical Archeologist 

Bonner biblische Beitráge 

F. Blass, A. Debrunner, and R. W. 
Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New 
Testament (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961). 

Bibbia et oriente 

Bibliotheca ephemeridum 
theologicarum lovaniensium 
Beitráge zur evangelischen Theologie 
Beitráge zur Fórderung christlicher 
Theologie 

Beitráge zur Geschichte der biblischen 
Exegese 

Biblisch-Historisches Handwörterbuch, ed. 
B. Reicke and L. Rost 

Beitráge zur historischen Theologie 
Biblica 

Bibel und Leben 

Biblische Studien (Freiburg, 1895-) 
Biblische Studien (Neukirchen, 
1951-) 

H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, 
Kommentar xum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, 5 vols. (Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1922-28). 

Bulletin of the John Rylands University 
Library of Manchester 

Bibel und Kirche 

Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 
Bibel und Liturgie 

Biblical Research 

Bibliotheca Sacra 

The Bible Translator 

Biblical Theology Bulletin 

Biblische Untersuchungen 

Beitráge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
und Neuen Testament 

Bible et vie chrétienne 

Biblische Zeitschrift 

Beiheft zur ZNW 

Cultura bíblica 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

Canadian Journal of Theology 
Coniectanea biblica, New Testament 
Coniectanea neotestamentica 

Church Quarterly Review 
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CurTM 
EKKNT 


ErJb 
EstBib 


ETL 
ETR 


EQ 
EvT 
ExpTim 
FRLANT 
Greg 


Hib, 
HKNT 


HNT 
HTKNT 


IDB 


Int 
JAC 


KNT 
LCC 


LCL 


LD 
MPG 


MPL 
MScRel 
MVAG 


Neot 
NGG 


NKZ 


Currents in Theology and Mission 
Evangelisch-katholischer Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament 

Eranos Jahrbuch 

Estudios bíblicos 

Ephemerides theologicae lovanienses 
Etudes théologiques et religieuses 
Evangelical Quarterly 

Evangelische Theologie 

Expository Times 

Forschungen zur Religion und 
Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments 

Gregorianum 

Heythrop Journal 

Hibbert Journal 

Handkommentar zum Neuen 
Testament 

Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
Herders theologischer Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament 

Harvard Theological Review 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 4 
vols., ed. G. A. Buttrick et al. 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962- 
1976). 

Irish Theological Quarterly 
Interpretation 

Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 
Journal of Biblical Literature 
Journal of Jewish Studies 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
Jewish Quarterly Review 
Journal of Religion 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament 
Journal of Theological Studies 
Kerygma und Dogma 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar über 
das Neue Testament 

Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
Library of Christian Classics 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press). 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press). 

Lectio divina 

Patrologie cursus completus, Series 
Graeca, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne 
Patrologia cursus completus, Series 
Latina, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne 
Mélanges de science religieuse 
Münchener theologische Zeitschrift 
Mitteilungen der vorderasiastisch- 
ägyptischen Gesellschaft 
Neotestamentica 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften in Góttingen 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift; from 1934, 
Luthertum 


NorTT 
Not 
NovTSup 
NRT 
NTApoc 


NTAbh 
NTD 
NTL 
OBO 
PJ 
PTMS 


PW 


RevExp 
RevistB 
RevQ 
RevScRel 
RevThom 
RGG 


SANT 


SAQ 
SAWW.PH 


SBB 
SBFLA 


Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 

Novum Testamentum 

Novum Testamentum, Supplements 
La nouvelle revue théologique 

New Testament Apocrypha. Vol. 1: Gospels 
and Related Writings, ed. R. McL. 
Wilson; tr. A. J. B. Higgins, George 
Ogg, Richard E. Taylor, and R. McL. 
Wilson; Vol. 2: Writings Related to the 
Apostles; Apocalypses and Related Subjects, 
ed. R. McL. Wilson; tr. Ernest Best, 
David Hill, George Ogg, G. C. Stead, 
and R. McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1963-1964). 
Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 
Das Neue Testament Deutsch 

New Testament Library 

New Testament Studies 

Orbis biblicus et orientalis 
Palästina-Jahrbuch 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph 
Series 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue 
Bearbeitung unter Mitwirkung 
zahlreicher Fachgenossen, ed. Georg 
Wissowa (Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 
1893-). 

Revue biblique 

Revue bénédictine 

Review and Expositor 

Revista biblica 

Revue de Qumran 

Revue des sciences religieuses 

Revue thomiste 

Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. 
Kurt Galling (Tabingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 21927-1932; 31957-1962). 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 

Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
Revue de l'histoire des religions 

Rivista biblica 

Regensburger Neues Testament 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques 

Recherches de science religieuse 

Revue de théologie et de philosophie 
Revue de l'université d'Ottawa 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen 
Testament 

Sammlung ausgewáhlter kirchen- und 
dogmengeschichtlicher 
Quellenschriften 

Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse 

Stuttgarter biblische Beitráge 

Studii biblici franciscani liber annuus 


SBLASP 
SBLDS 
SBLMS 
SBLSBS 


SBS 

SBT 

Scr 

SE A 

SEA 
SHAW.PH 


SJLA 
SJT 
SNT 
SNTSMS 


SPap 
SPAW.PH 


SR 
ST 
SUNT 


TBI 
TBü 
TD 
TDNT 


TGI 
THKNT 


TLZ 
TQ 
TRE 
TRu 
TS 
TSK 


TTKi 
TToday 


TU 


TynBul 
TZ 
UNT 


vC 
VD 
VSpir 


Society of Biblical Literature Abstracts 
and Seminar Papers 

Society of Biblical Literature 
Dissertation Series 

Society of Biblical Literature 
Monograph Series 

Society of Biblical Literature Sources 
for Biblical Study 

Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 

Studies in Biblical Theology 
Scripture 

Studia evangelica 

Svensk exegetisk årsbok 
Sitzungberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse 
Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Scottish Journal of Theology 

Studien zum Neuen Testament 
Society for New Testament Studies 
Monograph Series 

Studia papyrologica 

Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse 
Studies in Religion / Sciences religieuses 
Studia theologica 

Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen 
Testaments 

Theologische Blätter 

Theologische Bücherei 

Theological Digest 

Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, 10 vols., ed. G. Kittel and G. 
Friedrich; tr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1964-76). 

Theologie und Glaube 

Theologischer Handkommentar zum 
Neuen Testament 

Theologische Literaturzeitung 
Theologische Quartalschrift 
Theologische Realenzyklopädie 
Theologische Rundschau 

Theological Studies 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
Theologisk Tidsskrift 

Tiddsskrift for Teologi og Kirke 
Theology Today 

Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 
Tyndale Bulletin 

Theologische Zeitschrift 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament 

Vigilae christianae 

Verbum domini 

Vie spirituelle 


VT Vetus Testamentum 

WMANT Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament 

WTJ Westminster Theological Journal 

WUNT Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament 

ZDPV Zeitschrift des deutschen Palüstina-Vereins 

ZHT Zeitschrift für historische Theologie 

ZKG Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 

ZKT Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 

ZNW Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 

ZRGG Zeitschrift für Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte 

ZST Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie 

ZTK Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 

ZWT Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 

i/ General Abbreviations 

ca. circa, approximately 

cf. confer, compare 

chap(s). chapter(s) 

ed(s). editor(s), edited by 

e.g. exempli gratia, for example 

esp. especially 

ET English translation 

etal. et alii, and others 

Kf). (and the) following (page[s]) 

ie. id est, that is f 

LXX Septuaginta 

MT Masoretic (Hebrew) Text 

n. note 

n.d. no date 

NEB New English Bible 

n.f. Neue Folge, new series 

n.s. new series 

NT New Testament, Neues Testament 

op. cit. opere citato, in the work cited 

OT Old Testament 

p(p). page(s) 

par(s). parallel(s) 

Q Qumran documents 

repr. reprinted 

RSV Revised Standard Version 

scil. scilicet, namely: to be supplied or 
understood 

ser. series 

s.v. sub verbo or sub voce (under the word or 
lexical entry) 

tr. translated by, translation 

v(v) verse(s) 

vg Vulgate 

viz. videlicet, that is to say, to wit 

v(v). LD. variae lectiones, variant readings 
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2. Short titles of Commentaries, Studies, and 
Articles Often Cited 


Aland, Synopsis of the Four Gospels 
Kurt Aland, ed., Synopsis of the Four Gospels: Greek 
English Edition of the Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum 
(United Bible Societies, *1979). 

Barrett, John 
Charles Kingsley Barrett, The Gospel According to 
St. John. An Introduction with Commentary and Notes 
on the Greek Text (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
21978). 

Bauer, Greek-English Lexicon 
Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, tr. 
and adapted by William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur 
Gingrich. Second edition, revised and augmented 
by F. Wilbur Gingrich and Frederick W. Danker 
(Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1979) = Griechisch-Deutsches Würterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der übrigen 
urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin: A. Töpelmann, 
41952, 51958). 

Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium 
Walter Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, HNT 6 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, $1933). 

Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy 
Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest 
Christianity, ed. Robert A. Kraft and Gerhard 
Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). 

Beginnings of Christianity 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, eds., The 
Beginnings of Christianity, 5 vols. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1979). 

Belser, Das Evangelium des heiligen Johannes 
Johannes Evangelist Belser, Das Evangelium des 
heiligen Johannes, übersetzt und erklärt (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1905). 

Bernard, John 
John Henry Bernard, The Gospel According to St. 
John: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. John, ed. A. H. McNeile. 2 
vols. (New York: Charles Scribner’s & Sons, 
1929). 

Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Väter 
Karl Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Vater. Vol. 1, 
Didache, Barnabas, Klemens I und II, Ignatius, 
Polykarp, Papias, Quadratus, Diognetbrief, SAQ, 2, 1 
(Tubingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1924). 

Billerbeck 
Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommen- 
tar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash, 5 
vols. (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1922-61). 

Black, An Aramaic Approach 
Matthew Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
and Acts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, ?1954). 

Braun, Jean le théologien 
François-Marie Braun, Jean le théologien et son 


évangile dans l'église ancienne (Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1959). 

Braun, "Qumran und das Neue Testament" 
Herbert Braun, "Qumran und das Neue 
Testament. Fin Bericht über 10 Jahre Forschung 
(1950-1959).” TRu 28 (1962) 56-61. 

Braun, La Sainte Bible 
Frangois-Marie Braun, L’Evangile selon Saint Jean, 
La Sainte Bible 10 (Paris, 1946). 

Brown, John 
Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John. 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes, 2 vols. Vol. 1, 
i-xii, AB 29 (Garden City: Doubleday, 1966); Vol. 
2, xiii-xxi, AB 29A (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1970). 

Büchsel, Das Evangelium nach Johannes 
Friedrich Büchsel, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 
NTD 4 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
21935). 

Bultmann, Exegetica 
Rudolf Bultmann, Exegetica. Aufsütze zur Erfor- 
schung des Neuen Testaments, ed. Erich Dinkler 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1967). 

Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition 
Rudolf Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 
tr. John Marsh (New York: Harper & Row, 1963). 

Bultmann, John 
Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commen- 
tary, tr. G. R. Beasley-Murray (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1971) — Das Evangelium des Johannes, 
KEK 2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
101968). 

Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 
vol 2. Tr. Kendrick Grobel (London: SCM Press, 
1955). 

Burney, Aramaic Origin 
Charles Fox Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel (London: Clarendon Press, 1922). 

Cullmann, Peter 
Oscar Cullmann, Peter—Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. A 
Historical and Theological Study (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1953, 21958). 

Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways 
Gustaf Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways: Studies in the 
Topography of the Gospels, tr. Paul P. Levertoff 
(London: S. P. C. K; New York: Macmillan, 1935). 

Dodd, Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
Charles Harold Dodd, The Interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953). 

Dodd, Tradition 
Charles Harold Dodd, Historical Tradition in the 
Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965). 

Edwards, John 
Richard Alan Edwards, The Gospel According to St. 
John (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954). 


Ewald, Die johanneischen Schriften 
Heinrich Ewald, Die johanneischen Schriften, über- 
setzt und erklärt, 2 vols. (Göttingen: Dieterich, 
1861). 

Fortna, Gospel of Signs 
Robert T. Fortna, The Gospel of Signs: A Reconstruc- 
tion of the Narrative Source Underlying the Fourth 
Gospel, SNTSMS 11 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970). 

Godet, John 
Frédéric Godet, Commentary on the Gospel of John, 
tr. Timothy Dwight (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1886). | 

Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles 
Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commen- 
tary (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1971) = Die 
Apostelgeschichte, KEK (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, !*1965). 

Haenchen, Die Bibel und Wir 
Ernst Haenchen, Die Bibel und Wir. Gesammelte 
Aufsütze 2 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965). 

Haenchen, “Johanneische Probleme" 
Ernst Haenchen, “Johanneische Probleme." ZTK 
56 (1959) 19-54. In his Gott und Mensch, Gesam- 
melte Aufsütze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 
78-113. 

Haenchen, “Das Johannesevangelium und sein Kom- 
mentar" 
Ernst Haenchen, "Das Johannesevangelium und 
sein Kommentar." TLZ 89 (1964) 881-98. In his 


Die Bibel und Wir. Gesammelte Aufsätze 2 (Tübingen: 


Mohr-Siebeck, 1968) 206-34. 

Haenchen, “Petrus-Probleme” 
Ernst Haenchen, "Petrus-Probleme." NTS 7 
(1961) 187-97. In his Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte 
Aufsütze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965). 

Haenchen, *Probleme" 
Ernst Haenchen, "Probleme des johanneischen 
*Prologs.'" ZTK 60 (1963) 305-34. In his Gott und 
Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsätze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1965) 114-43. 

Haenchen, “Der Vater” 
Ernst Haenchen, “‘Der Vater, der mich gesandt 
hat.’” NTS 9 (1963) 208-16. In his Gott und 
Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsätze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1965) 68-77. 

Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu 
Ernst Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu. Eine Erklärung des 
Markus-Evangeliums und der kanonischen Parallelen 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 21968). 

Hahn, Hoheitstitel 
Ferdinand Hahn, Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre 
Geschichte im frühen Christentum, FRLANT 83 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963). 

Heitmüller, “Das Evangelium des Johannes" 
Wilhelm Heitmüller, “Das Evangelium des 
Johannes." In Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
ed. Johannes Weiss (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1908) 685-861. 


Hirsch, Frühgeschichte 1 
Emanuel Hirsch, Frühgeschichte des Evangeliums. 
Vol. 1, Das Werden des Markus-Evangeliums 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1941). 

Hirsch, Geschichte der neueren evangelischen Theologie 
Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neueren evange- 
lischen Theologie (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1960- 
1964). 

Hirsch, Studien 
Emanuel Hirsch, Studien zum Vierten Evangelium 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1936). 

Hirsch, Das vierte Evangelium 
Emanuel Hirsch, Das vierte Evangelium in seiner 
ursprünglichen Gestalt verdeutscht und erklart 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1936). 

Holtzmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes 
Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, Das Evangelium des 
Johannes, rev. Walter Bauer. HKNT 4 (Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, *1908). 

Jeremias, Jerusalem 
Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus. An 
Investigation into Economic and Social Conditions 
during the New Testament Period (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1969) — Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, *1962). 

Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender 
Joachim Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender, BFCT 
33, 4 (Gütersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930). 

Jeremias, Rediscovery of Bethesda 
Joachim Jeremias, The Rediscovery of Bethesda: John 
5:2, New Testament Archaeology 1 (Louisville, 
KY: Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1966). 

Käsemann, New Testament Questions 
Ernst Käsemann, New Testament Questions of Today, 
tr. W. J. Montague and Wilfred F. Bunge (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1969). 

Käsemann, The Testament of Jesus 
Ernst Käsemann, The Testament of Jesus: A Study of 
the Gospel of John in the Light of Chapter 17, tr. 
Gerhard Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1968) = Jesu letzter Wille nach Johannes 17 
(Tubingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1966). 

Kümmel, Introduction 
Werner Georg Kümmel, Introduction to the New 
Testament, tr. Howard C. Kee (Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1975). 

Kümmel, NT History and Investigation 
Werner Georg Kümmel, The New Testament: The 
History of the Investigation of its Problems, tr. S. 
McLean Gilmour and Howard C. Kee (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1972) = Das Neue Testament; 
Geschichte der Erforschung seiner Probleme (Freiburg: 
K. Alber, 1958). 

Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean 
Marie-Joseph Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean, 
Etudes bibliques (Paris: J. Gabalda, 21925, 1947). 

Lawlor and Oulton S 
Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History and The Martyrs 
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of Palestine, 2 vols. Tr. Hugh Jackson Lawlor and 
John Ernest Leonard Oulton (London: S. P. C. K, 
1927-28). 

Leroy, Rätsel und Mißverständnis 
Herbert Leroy, Rätsel und Mißvertändnis. Ein 
Beitrag zur Formgeschichte des Johannesevangeliums, 
BBB 30 (Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1968) esp. 5f., 
183-85. 

Lightfoot, St. John's Gospel 
R. H. Lightfoot, St. John's Gospel. A Commentary, 
ed. C. F. Evans (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1956). 

Loisy, Le quatriéme évangile 
Alfred Loisy, Le quatrième évangile (Paris: A. 
Picard & Fils, 1903, 21921). 

Luthardt, Das johanneische Evangelium 
Christian Ernst Luthardt, Das johanneische Evan- 
gelium nach seiner Eigentümlichkeit geschildert und 
erklärt, 2 vols. (Nuremburg: Gieger, 21875). 

Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer 
Johann Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, 2 vols. 
Vol. 1, Übersetzung; Vol. 2, Anmerkungen (Munich: 
E. Reinhardt, 1960). 

Metzger, The Text of the NT 
Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: 
Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1964). 

Michaelis, Einleitung 
Wilhelm Michaelis, Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment (Bern: B. Haller, 21954). 

Nag Hammadi Library 
James M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library 
in English (New York: Harper & Row, 1977). 

Nestle 
Eberhard Nestle and Erwin Nestle, Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece; apparatum criticum recensuerunt, 
rev. and expanded by Kurt Aland and Barbara 
Aland (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 261979). 

Noetzel, Christus und Dionysus 
Heine Noetzel, Christus und Dionysus. Bemerkungen 
zum Religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von 
Johannes 2, 1-11, Arbeiten zur Theologie 1 
(Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1960). 

Regul, Die antimarcionitischen Evangelienprologe 
J. Regul, Die antimarcionitischen Evangelienprologe, 
Vetus Latina, Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, 
Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 6 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1969). 

Ruckstuhl, Einheit 
Eugen Ruckstuhl, Die literarische Einheit des 
Johannesevangeliums (Freiburg: Paulus, 1951). 

Rudolph, Die Mandáer 
Kurt Rudolph, Die Mandäer, 2 vols. Vol. 1, 
Prolegomena: Das Mandäerproblem, FRLANT, n.s., 
56; Vol. 2, Der Kult, FRLANT, n.s., 57 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960- 
1961). 


Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes 
Adolf Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes. Wie er 
spricht, denkt, und glaubt. Ein Kommentar zum 4. 
Evangelium (Stuttgart: Calwer Veriensbuch- 
handlung, 1930). 

Schnackenburg, John 
Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St. 
John, 3 vols. Vol. 1, Introduction and Commentary on 
Chapters 1—4, tr. Kevin Smyth (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1980) — Das Johannesevangelium, part 1. 
HTKNT 4,1 (Freiburg: Herder, 1965); Vol. 2, 
Commentary on Chapters 5-12, tr. Cecily Hastings, 
Francis McDonagh, David Smith, and Richard 
Foley (New York: Seabury Press, 1980) = Das 
Johannesevangelium, part 2. HTKNT 4,2 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1971); Vol. 3, Commentary on 
Chapters 13-21, tr. David Smith and G. A. Kon 
(New York: Crossroad, 1982) = Das Johannes- 
evangelium, part 3. HTKNT 4,3 (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1975). 

Schwartz, “Aporien” 
Eduard Schwartz, “Aporien im vierten Evan- 
gelium.” NGG (1907) 1: 342-72; (1908) 2: 115- 
48, 3: 149-88 4: 497-560. 

Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: 
A Critical Study of its Progress from Reimarus to 
Wrede, tr. W. Montgomery (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1961) = Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1906, 61951). 

Schweizer, Ego Eimi 
Eduard Schweizer, Ego Eimi. Die religionsgeschicht- 
liche Herkunft und theologische Bedeutung der johan- 
neischen Bildreden, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Quellen- 
frage des vierten Evangeliums, FRLANT, n.s., 38 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, ?1965). 

Smith, Composition and Order 
D. Moody Smith, The Compositon and Order of the 
Fourth Gospel: Bultmann's Literary Theory (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1965). 

Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes 
Hermann Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach 
Johannes, NTD 4 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, !!1968). 

Tasker, John 
R. V. G. Tasker, The Gospel According to St. John, 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Grand 
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Editor's Note 


Page numbers in [ ], following a reference to an 
English translation, denote the original text. 

Comprehensive indices for Volume 1 will appear in 
Volume 2. An integrated and augmented bibliography 
on the Gospel of John will also appear in Volume 2. 

Professor D. Ulrich Busse has prepared a biograph- 
ical sketch of Ernst Haenchen and his work on the 
Fourth Gospel; this sketch will appear as an appendix 
in the second volume. 

The end papers of the Commentary on John are a 
reproduction of $*?, which contains a fragment of 
John, 18:31-34, 37-38, dating from the early second 
century CE. S9? is the oldest extant fragment of the 
New Testament. It is reprinted with the permission of 
The John Rylands University Library of Manchester, 
England. 





Each gospel contains sayings and stories that leave a 
deep imprint on the reader, passages, for the most part, 
in which everything is lucid and understandable for the 
common reader, full of comfort and strength. But there 
are also passages in each gospel which are difficult to 
decipher, so to speak, where the reader does not know 
precisely what is to be derived from them. Nevertheless, 
such passages can entice the reader to find something 
new in them ever again, to return to them in order to 
plumb their mystery, in spite of, indeed because of, their 
opacity. 

The Fourth Gospel possesses this charm perhaps to the 
highest degree. Its difficulties are enhanced by the fact 
that the individual questions it poses for us cannot be 
cleanly separated, but overlap with each other, and can 
be unraveled only with difficulty, if at all. 

The Fourth Gospel commends itself to the reader by 
virtue of its designation of that mysterious “disciple 
whom Jesus loved” as its author (21:24), a disciple iden- 
tified with John son of Zebedee and therefore especially 
reliable in reporting the words and deeds of the earthly 
Jesus and yet it contradicts the first three Gospels, the 
Synoptics, at every turn; it does not agree with them 
regarding time and place with respect to the activity of 
Jesus. It commends itself also by virtue of the fact that 
Jesus speaks about other themes in a different style: 
synoptic parables are as rare in John as are synoptic 


1 The Testament of Jesus, 44f. 
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miracle stories, although the Johannine miracles, on the 
other hand, surpass the synoptic stories by far. The 
“Twelve” have virtually disappeared (except in 6:67), as 
has the Passover meal (Mark 14:12-25, Matt 26:17-29, 
Luke 22:7-20; contrast John 13:1f.). And with these 
belong still other questions: was the mother tongue of 
the Evangelist really Aramaic, or have we to do with an 
authentic— with a spoken, colloquial—form of koine 
Greek? Do we have to reckon with a single voice in the 
Gospel, or with an earlier written tradition that has been 
readily supplemented and corrected by a redactor? Is the 
text transmitted to us so certain that we can depend on it 
unconditionally, or did it possess a different order at an 
earlier time (see below, Introduction $4)? Above all, the 
message of the Fourth Gospel seems to us to deviate so 
widely from that of Mark, Matthew, and Luke— 
although all four have the same focal point, Jesus 
Christ—that there is not even agreement on the last 
word of Jesus on the cross. Does the Fourth Gospel give 
us a view of a different Jesus, perhaps one on whom the 
burden of the earthly life no longers weighs, so that one 
may conclude with Käsemann that here is a god striding 
over the earth, not an actual, living man?! All these 
questions and others demand an answer. It is thus self- 
evident that every exposition of the Fourth Gospel is a 
venture that requires a correlative degree of reflection 
and forbearance on the part of the reader. 
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call the early Christian tradition regarding the Fourth 
Gospel: the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel in his 
old age. This raises the question: if that is true, why are 


dien zur Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines 
Textes, Arbeiten zur Neutestamentlichen Textfor- 
schung 2 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1967); B. 


the Apostolic Fathers so persistently silent about it? Why 
is the son of Zebedee not named as its author? Why are 
there no verbatim quotations of the Fourth Gospel? Or 
are there traces of John to be found in early Christian 
literature, as some scholars claim? 

Some scholars are actually of the opinion that there 
are such traces of the Fourth Gospel to be found as early 
as 100 CE. But the agreement of individual words and 
phrases and reminisences does not constitute evidence. 
In this connection one must ask whether the Fourth 
Gospel really presented itself as an ally to an early Chris- 
tian author in the period in question. 


1. 1 Clement . 
The oldest writing to be considered is 1 Clement. In the 
view of Braun,? there are more than thirty points of 
contact between the Johannine literature and 1 Clement. 
But this thesis has not gained general consent. Since 
Braun dates I Clement about 96, as is customary, he 
cannot very well search there for quotations out of a 
gospel that, on his own view, was not written until later. 
Braun helps himself out of this dilemma by proposing 
that John first gave oral instruction to catechumens. This 
led to written collections, of which one reached the 
author of 1 Clement in Rome. According to Bihlmeyer,? J 
Clement contains eighty-eight allusions to the NT, in 
addition to 184 quotations from the OT. Of these, how- 
ever, only one concerns the Fourth Gospel, I Clem. 49.1: 
“Let him who has love in Christ perform the command- 
ments of Christ.”* That is reminiscent of John 14:15: “If 
you love me, you will keep my commandments.” But 
wording and context differ; what they have in common is 
the general Christian admonition: there is no love of 
Christ without obedience to his commandments. 1 
Clement is not a real witness for the use of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


2. Ignatius 
The relationship of the letters of Ignatius to the Fourth 
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Gospel is controversial. Braun points to seventy possible 
points of contact? counts Ignatius among "the most 
certain witnesses" we have for the use of the Fourth 
Gospel, P On the other hand, he admits that the Apostle 
John is never mentioned in the Ignatian letters, though 
Paul is: in his letter to the Ephesians (12.2), he calls the 
Ephesians “fellow-initiates” (rvppdorraı) of Paul, and in 
Ign. Rom. 4.3, Paul is called an apostle along with Peter. 
This silence regarding John and his Gospel—there is not 
a single verbatim quotation—is surprising to Braun 
himself. It is all the more astonishing since Ignatius must 
have known the son of Zebedee as a contemporary—in 
the event he lived in the time of Trajan in Ephesus 
(according to early Christian tradition). So it is not 
strange that the thesis of Braun is not convincing. 

The work of Maurer’ has received more attention. 
Maurer proposes to prove that Ignatius makes use of 
John only at three points: (a) Ign. Phld. 7.1//John 3:18 
and 8:14; (b) Ign. Phid. 9.1//John 10:7, 9; and (c) Ign. 
Rom. 7.3//John 6:33. But none of the three passages 
offers really conclusive proof for the dependence of 
Ignatius on the Fourth Gospel. Occasionally an eccle- 
siastical formula simulates contact with the Gospel of 
John. The way in which Ignatius understands himself 
and his situation is reflected in the letters he writes to his 
congregations on his journey to Rome to suffer martyr- 
dom. All the world has to offer has lost its value for 
Ignatius—the world is already as estranged from him as 
it is for a strict gnostic.? Ignatius will be fulfilled as a 
Christian only in martyrdom, for which he yearns. 

For the Fourth Gospel, the transition to the kingdom 
of God transpires at the moment in which a person hears 
the Christian message and comes to faith. For that reason 
its language often appears to originate on the far side of 
this “transition” (ueráfaeis). Its solemn tranquility con- 
trasts characteristically with the ecstatic speech of Igna- 
tius, which combines the end and triumph of the one 
condemned to the wild beasts with the constant admoni- 


tion to hold fast to the leadership of the church, this triad 
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of God, Christ, and Church. 

Bihlmeyer counts eleven passages in Ignatius that 
exhibit a relationship with the Fourth Gospel;? among 
them are included the three listed above. Of the remain- 
ing eight, only Ign. Rom. 7.2 is singled out and marked 
with an asterisk as a genuine parallel (to John 4:10 and 
7:38). Ignatius writes: “My (earthly) love (&pws) has been 
crucified, and there is in me no fire of love for material 
things (zip ptAdvAor); but only water living and speaking 
in me, and saying to me from within, ‘Come to the 
Father." Compare John 4:10: “. .. he would have given 
you living water" and 7:38: *He who believes in me, as 
the scripture has said, ‘Out of his heart shall flow rivers 
of living water.” Bihlmeyer goes further back, however, 
to Zech 14:8: "On that day living waters shall flow out 
from Jerusalem." By that however, the author does not 
mean rivers of blessing, but actual rivers that will flow 
from Jerusalem in the last days. In contrast to all those 
scholars who assume contact between Ignatius and John, 
Regul emphasizes:!° “Ignatius of Antioch is completely 
silent in his letters to churches in Asia Minor with respect 
to the apostolic authority of John for this region. That is 
all the more significant since he was already in the middle 
of a battle with heretics and would have found it helpful 
to call on an apostolic authority.” . . . "Ignatius does not 
seem to know that the Ephesians made John into their 
star apostolic witness following the death of Paul." ... 
“But it is absolutely ruled out that Ignatius understood 
and called himself a disciple of John.”!! Instead, he who 
was bishop of Antioch calls himself the bishop of Syria 
(Ign. Rom. 2.2), and thereby assumes, in a certain sense, 
the later position of metropolitan. It is not surprising to 
find such an official writing letters to all proximate con- 
gregations in Asia Minor and preparing the Roman 
church for his arrival. Unlike Peter and Paul, both of 
whom suffered martyrdom in Rome, he will certainly not 
command. They are apostles; he is only a servant. At any 
rate, he journeys “from Syria to Rome,” like Paul, 
guarded by Roman soldiers, “leopards who become 
worse for kind treatment."!? He wrote that after he had 
begged the Roman church, in chapters 1-4, not to ran- 
som him from authorities and thus not spare him from 
martyrdom. His journey to Rome for martyrdom must 


9  Dieafostolischen Väter, 1: 159. 


10 Die antimarcionitischen Evangelienprologe, 107. 
11 Die antimarcionitischen Evangelienprologe, 109. 


have been the theme, more than anything else, of the 
Christian church of the east at that time. The problems 
of the earthly leadership of the church are matters of 
heartfelt indifference to the spirit-consciousness of the 
Fourth Gospel. That makes understandable why the 
Gospel of John is not mentioned in the letters of Igna- 
tius, and why Paul is mentioned: Ignatius is repeating his 
journey to death. Contacts between the Fourth Gospel 
and the letters of Ignatius are only apparent. 


3. Polycarp of Smyrna 
Polycarp of Smyrna lived to a ripe old age; he had wit- 
nessed three generations before he mounted the funeral 
pyre to die in the flames. When the Proconsul Statius 
Quadratus demanded that he blaspheme Christ in order 
to save himself, the old man replied: “For eighty and six 
years have I been his servant, and he has done me no 
wrong, and how can I blaspheme my King who saved 
me?”13 So he died on the second day of the month Xan- 
thicus, on the seventh day before the calends of March, 
on a “great Sabbath" (Mart. Pol. 7.1). Not long before he 
had traveled to Rome to discuss the Easter controversy 
with Bishop Anicetus (154—165?). Irenaeus asserts that 
he converted many heretics while there by referring to 
the unalterable tradition of the church (Adv. haer. 3.4). 
Irenaeus is admittedly an unreliable witness; he has 
Polycarp installed by the apostles as bishop in Smyrna, he 
even holds that he was a disciple of John, who was a 
disciple of the Lord. Among the anecdotes that Irenaeus 
relates in this same section of his work is one concerning 
his meeting with Marcion, whom he calls “the first-born 
of Satan.” This could have grown out of Pol. Phil. 7.1. 
According to this passage, every heretic who does not 
confess that Jesus has come in the flesh is a “first-born of 
Satan.” The phrase fraternitatis amatores (“lovers of the 
brotherhood”) in Pol. Phil. 10.1 does not constitute 
proof that he made use of the Fourth Gospel in this letter 
otherwise rich in citations. Polycarp pointedly mentions 
the name of Paul, not John, in his letter to the Philippians 
(3.2, 9.1, 11.3). Paul is “the apostolic authority for him, 
the authority upon which he calls, the single apostle he 
refers to by name and whom he more or less makes 
prominent in relation to the apostles as as group, just as 


12 Rom. 5.1, tr. Kirsopp Lake, LCL, modified. 
13 Mart. Pol. 9.3b, tr. Kirsopp Lake, LCL. 


in his writing he endeavors to leave the impression that 
he is a disciple of Paul."!* He “belonged clearly in the 
front line of those who fought to advance the legacy of 
Paul and to place him unambiguously in the anti-heret- 
ical front.”!5 


4. Epistle of Barnabas 
The Epistle of Barnabas is not a genuine letter,!Ó much less 
a letter written by the Barnabas who was Paul's com- 
panion; rather, it is a tractate which appears to make use 
of a book of testimonies (chapters 2-17) and of a set of 
instructions on “the two ways" (chapters 18-20). Hostile 
to Judaism with respect to questions of the cult, the 
author makes ample use of the OT—-interpreted allegor- 
ically—along with the Synoptics, but not the Fourth 
Gospel. T'wo alleged points of contact (6.6, 20.2) derive 
from Ps 21:19 and Ezek 47:1-12. The name of John the 
Apostle does not appear and the work lacks a direct 
quotation from John. 


5. Shepherd of Hermas 
The so-called Shepherd of Hermas was probably written in 
Rome about 140 CE.!? The author, who was a brother 
of the Roman bishop Pius, derives his material from 
neither the OT nor the NT. The four *visions," the 
twelve “mandates,” and the ten "similitudes" do not grow 
out of particular passages in the gospels or the letters of 
Paul. It is thus not surprising that the Gospel of John is 
not quoted and the name of John not mentioned. The 
most personal item in the work is the message that a 
second penance is possible for Christians who sin after 
baptism. But this message does not grow out of a deeper 
understanding of the Gospel of John. 


6. Bishop Papias of Hierapolis 
Bishop Papias of Hierapolis—presumably in the period 
130—-140— wrote five books called “Exposition of the 
Sayings of the Lord" (Aoyiov kvptak&v efrynots). Eusebius 
has quoted some passages from this work in his church 
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history ( H.E.). Of particular importance is the passage 
from the Prologue of Papias which is quoted in H.E. 
3.39.3. Here the Apostle John is mentioned for the first 
time in early Christian literature; nevertheless, Papias 
avoids the title “apostle.” The passage runs as follows 
(divided into sections to simplify the discussion): 


(a) And I shall not hesitate to append to the inter- 
pretations [of the words of the Lord] all that I ever 
learnt well from the presbyters and remember well, for 
of their truth I am confident. 

(b) For unlike most I did not rejoice in them who say 
much, but in them who teach the truth, nor in them 
who recount the commandments of others, but in 
them who repeated those given to the faith by the 
Lord and derived from the truth itself; 

(c) but if ever anyone came who had followed the 
presbyters, I inquired into the words of the presbyters, 
what Andrew or Peter or Philip or Thomas or James 
or John or Matthew, or any other of the Lord's dis- 
ciples, had said (tev), and what Aristion and the 
presbyter John, the Lord’s disciples, were saying 
(A€yovew). : 

(d) For I did not suppose that information from 
books would help me so much as the word of a living 
and surviving voice. ! 


From (d) we learn: Papias followed a basic rule that 
was uncommon at that time: he did not rely on books but 
on what we would call the “oral tradition." This pro- 
cedure makes sense, to be sure, only if Papias was able to 
make inquiries, with the help of the bearers of the tra- 
dition, of those materials that mattered to him, viz., the 
“sayings of the Lord" (Aöyıa kvpiaxá) themselves. These 
included not only individual sayings of Jesus but also 
longer speeches, in addition to reports of events in the 
early church (e.g., a report of the death of Judas; s. 
below). 

From (b) it is learned that Papias was conscious of the 
fact that he did not receive as much material in this way 
as he did from “the books.” Apparently it was no longer 
easy to trace the chain of tradition all the way back to 
Jesus himself. Papias accepted this limitation in his 
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method becaue he was convinced that he could obtain 
genuine material, “commandments the Lord himself had 
given,” by this process. 

According to (a) and (c) the middlemen for Papias 
were the “presbyters,” although only indirectly. By this 
Papias did not mean the members of a presbytery under 
a bishop, nor did he mean all sorts of old men, but a 
series of revered old men who had been disciples of 
apostles. Papias avoids the term “apostle” in the passage 
quoted. That has led to the mistake of identifying the 
presbyters with the (? twelve) apostles.!? At all events, 
Papias names only seven men from the apostolic circle 
(Andrew, Peter, the brothers Philip and Thomas, James 
and John, the second pair of brothers, and Matthew); the 
rest he designates as "any other of the Lord's disciples." 
It follows, on the basis of the word aen (“had said") that 
the first group of men were already dead at the time 
Papias met followers of the presbyters. We know that 
James, son of Zebedee, was executed by Herod Antipas 
in 44 CE (Acts 12:2). Peter probably suffered martyrdom 
in Rome in 64 CE during the Neronian persecution. 
There are two differing traditions concerning John, the 
son of Zebedee. According to one, which was later the 
only one recognized in the church, John is said to have 
lived to the time of Trajan (98-117). The other tradition 
concerning the sons of Zebedee is found in Mark 10:35- 
40 and Matt 20:20-23. Both report that Jesus predicted 
the martyrdom of the two brothers. According to Philip 
Sidetes (middle of the fifth century CE) and Georgios 
Hamartolos (ninth century), Papias likewise reported this 
"tradition of martyrdom" in his second book. This 
squares with the fact that Papias has nothing to say of a 

` gospel attributed to the long-lived son of Zebedee in (c), 
but rather makes an effort to obtain reports from the 
presbyters (through disciples) about what the son of 
Zebedee had said. 

On the other hand, Aristion and the elder John lived 
in the time when the disciples of the presbyters were 
passing their knowledge along. Eusebius ( H.E. 3.39.14) 
indicates to his inquisitive readers that Papias quotes the 
dinyneeis ("account") of Aristion and the rapaddeeıs 
("traditions") of John the Elder in other places in his 
work. 'The traditions stemming from these two men were 


19 Cf. W. Michaelis, Einleitung, 93f. 
20 ANF 1: 562f. 
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later given the same titles. It is thus likely that these 
traditions were later written down. However, they have 
been lost, except for the remnants preserved especially 
by Eusebius (3.39) and Irenaeus. 

This shows, consequently, that Papias knew John the 
son of Zebedee as a bearer of tradition but not as the 
author of a gospel. For if Papias sought to learn the 
words of the son of Zebedee through the presbyters and 
their disciples, that shows he knew nothing of a gospel 
composed by him. But he probably believed that John 
the son of Zebedee was the author of the Apocalypse. 
The view that he had received a gospel dictated by the 
son of Zebedee, as asserted in the so-called Anti-Marcion- 
ite Prologues, can by no means be reconciled with the 
proemium of Papias. Moreover, the Gospel of John 
contains nothing of the doctrine of the millenium (Rev 
20:3-7), which Papias piously transmits like many of his 
contemporaries (cf. Irenaeus and Justin). It is worthwhile 
to provide an example of that, which shows at the same 
time what was expected from the "living and abiding 
voice" at that time. About 180 Irenaeus reports (Adv. 
haer. 5.33.3f.): 


As the elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, 
related that they had heard from him how the Lord 
used to teach in regard to these times, and say: The 
days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand twigs, and in each true twig ten thousand 
shoots, and in each one of the shoots ten thousand 
clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand 
grapes, and every grape when pressed will give five and 
twenty metretes [1,000 liters] of wine. And when any 
one of the saints shall lay hold of a cluster, another 
shall cry out, "I am a better cluster, take me; bless the 
Lord through me." ... 

And these things are borne witness to in writing by 
Papias, the hearer of John, and a companion of Poly- 
carp, in his fourth book; for there were five books 
compiled by him. And he says in addition, "Now these 
things are credible to believers." And he says that, 
*when the traitor Judas did not give credit to them, 
and put the question, ‘How then can things about to 
bring forth so abundantly be wrought by the Lord? 
the Lord declared, “They who shall come to these 
times shall see.’”20 


What is presented here as a saying of Jesus transmitted 


by the disciple John, according to Irenaeus and even 
Papias himself, is in reality a fanciful exaggeration of a 
late Jewish legend. It is preserved in the Syriac Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch (2 Bar 29:5) and reads: 


The earth also shall yield its fruit ten thousandfold and 
on each vine there shall be a thousand branches, and 
each branch shall produce a thousand clusters, and 
each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and each 
grape produce a cor [or homer = 55 gallons] of 


wine.?! 


The description of the marvelous future fecundity of 
the earth in Baruch is itself already a fanciful legend. In 
the account of John the disciple allegedly transmitted 
through the elders, it has been fantastically exaggerated. 
In the version preserved by Papias, however, a dialogue 
between Jesus and Judas the betrayer has been added. It 
is evident, on the basis of the dialogue, that Papias would 
like to believe the legend literally. Whoever does not 
believe it will not enter the millenium. 

The hope fostered by Papias in the unconditional 
veracity of the oral tradition is thereby refuted. Accord- 
ing to Papias, John the son of Zebedee told this story to 
the elders as an eye- and ear-witness of Jesus. We would 
then have to reckon with the following chain of tradition: 
Jesus—John—the elders —their disciples— Papias. At 
which point did the Baruch legend enter the tradition as 
an alleged saying of Jesus? We cannot say. At the earliest 
the unreliability can be attributed to the itinerant (real or 
alleged) disciples of the elders, who furnished Bishop 
Papias of Hierapolis with the tradition. 

We need not, however, confine the failure of the 
method of Papias to this passage. Apollinaris of Laodicea 
preserves another example of tradition stemming from 
Papias; it concerns the death of Judas. 


Papias, the disciple of John, relates that more clearly 
in the fourth book of his Expositions of the Sayings of the 
Lord: Judas wanders about in this world as an evil 
example of godlessness. His body swelled up so much 
that he could no longer pass through a place that a 
wagon could get through with ease; he could not even 
get his head through. His eyelids swelled up so much, 
as it were, that he could see no light at all, and his eyes 
could no longer be seen even with the aid of a phy- 
sician's ophthalmoscope. They were completely em- 
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bedded in flesh viewed from the outside. . . . Pus and 
worms flowed through his entire body, both of which 
already tormented him by virtue of his natural neces- 
sities. When he then died, after many plagues and 
torments, on his own plot of ground, that plot remains 
desolate and uninhabitated to this day because of the 
stench; indeed, one cannot pass by that place without 
holding one’s nose. 


This horror story of the gruesome end of Judas the 
betrayer was certainly not transmitted by an immediate 
disciple of Jesus. It received its stamp from Christian 
brooding and scribalism?? and in the weird fantasy that 
takes delight in revenge. The mention of the ophthalmo- 
scope shows that not even higher learning is sheltered 
from fantasy. Papias himself would not have invented all 
these details himself. But he deemed them worth taking 
up into his work. 

Two further traditions that Papias owes to John the 
Elder and which Eusebius quotes are instructive: 


And the Presbyter used to say this, "Mark became 
Peter's interpreter and wrote accurately all that he 
remembered, not, indeed, in order, of the things said 
or done by the Lord. For he had not heard the Lord, 
nor had he followed him, but later on, as I said, fol- 
lowed Peter, who used to give teaching as necessity 
demanded but not making, as it were, an arrangement 
of the Lord's oracles, so that Mark did nothing wrong 
in thus writing down single points as he remembered 
them. For to one thing he gave attention, to leave out 
nothing of what he had heard and to make no false 
statements in them.”24 


When the Elder states that Mark lacks “order,” he does 
not necessarily mean to imply that there is another gos- 
pel with the putative correct order. It suffices that he 
knew the tradition recorded in 1 Peter: Peter was in 
“Babylon” (Rome, cf. Rev 18) where Mark served him. 
But as Peter's interpreter, Mark knew Peter's preaching 
only in an arrangement that was not connected to the 
order of events in Jesus' life. 

Matthew was not Papias' regular gospel, as another 
passage in Eusebius ( H. E. 3.39.16) indicates: 


This is related by Papias about Mark, and about 
Matthew this was said, "Matthew collected the oracles 
(rà Aoyia) in the Hebrew language, and each inter- 
preted them as best he could." 


23 Cf. Schweizer, "Zu Apg 1,16-22.” TZ 14 (1958) 56. 
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It is clear that Papias does not have further informa- 
tion about this Hebraic form of Matthew’s Gospel. 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Eusebius ( H. E. 
3.25.5f.) report knowledge of a Hebrew original of 
Matthew's Gospel. Jerome mentions it often. The most 
important passage is found in De viris illustribus 3, where 
the text reads: 


Matthew was the first one in Judea to compose the 
Gospel of Christ in the Hebrew script and language on 
account of those who came to faith out of Judaism; it is 
no longer certain who later translated it into Greek. 
Further, the Hebrew text itself is still to be found in 
the library at Caesarea, which the martyr Pamphilus 
assembled with great care. In addition, the Nazarenes 
in Beroea, a city in Syria, who possess this book, per- 
mitted me to make a copy of it. In this copy it is to be 
noted that the Evangelist follows the original Hebrew 
text, not the Septuaginta, wherever he introduces 
witnesses from the OT— whether on his own or on the 
part of the Lord and Savior. 


In his commentary on Matthew, which Jerome wrote 
five years later, shortly before 398, he writes more cau- 
tiously: 

In the gospel that the Nazarenes and the Ebionites use, 
which we have newly translated from the Hebrew 
language into Greek, and which is called the authentic 
Gospel of Matthew by most. . . . 
Seventeen years later (Dialog. adv. Pelag. 3.2) Jerome 
writes: 


In the Gospel According to the Hebrews, which is 
written in the Chaldean and Syrian language, but with 
Hebrew characters, which the Nazarenes use as the 
(Gospel) ‘According to the Apostle’ or, as most pre- 
sume, ‘According to Matthew,’ and which is also pres- 
ent in the library at Caesarea. . . . 

All these passages suggest that the Greek version of 
Matthew was earlier translated back from Greek into 
Aramaic. This back-translation was represented by 
Jewish Christians, however, as the original form of 
Matthew. It appears later sometimes to have been used 
and perhaps also reworked by Jewish-Christian sects 
under other names. Papias had heard of this Hebrew 
version of Matthew's Gospel, but had not himself used it; 
he would hardly have known Hebrew. He then explained 
the Greek version of Matthew as a translation back into 


25 RGG? 4: 892f. 
26 Seebelow. 
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Greek (from Hebrew). Papias is silent about the Gospel 
of Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Pauline letters. 
In general, he is silent about a lot more than he tells us 
about. For all these reasons, Dibelius describes Papias as 
the first Christian litterateur.?5 The reason is that he 
thinks of Mark as Peter's "interpreter," who presided 
over the final written form of the preaching of Peter. But 
Luke was more likely the first Christian litterateur, about 
whom Papias reports nothing. Further, the Presbyter— 
the particulars about Mark and Matthew derive from 
him and not from Papias—probably thought of “inter- 
preter" (€punveds) in this case as “translator” of the Ara- 
maic preaching of Peter in question. The proemium of 
Papias—which Dibelius takes as evidence of the literari- 
ness of Papias— was particularly necessary because his 
method of gathering oral tradition was ununsual for that 
time and subject to objection. 

Papias did not distinguish between the apostles or "the 
Twelve" and the presbyters in the fragments preserved 
for us, yet he does not identify them either. Eusebius 
does not note the absence of the word "apostle," but 
regards the presbyters as disciples of the apostles. Ire- 
naeus comports himself similarly, occasionally also sub- 
stituting "disciple of the presbyters" for "presbyter." For 
Irenaeus the fact that Papias avoids the use of the con- 
cept of apostle has the merit of suggesting that his read- 
ers were of the opinion that Papias himself had seen and 
listened to the apostles. Since Irenaeus was also con- 
cerned to cite the oldest witnesses that he could, he was 
happy to refer to Papias as a disciple of John and a com- 
rade of Polycarp. 

Walter Bauer, who was misled by the anti-Marcionite 
prologue to the Gospel of John,?® viewed Papias in his 
struggle against Marcion?? and saw Hierapolis as the 
easternmost point "that the church in opposition to 
heretics succeeded in occupying in Asia Minor, or indeed 
anywhere. Papias offered resistance there with the reali- 
zation that he was dealing with a superior force. At least, 
he explains that his perspective, conditioned by his anti- 
heretical stance with reference to materials of the gospel 
tradition, set before him the task of excising everything 
that delights the ‘great majority’ (of soAAo(). He is con- 
vinced that to carry out this plan means to sacrifice the 


bulk (rà v0AA4) of the material. But it is also clear to him 
that what he rejects . . . is foreign in origin and nature 

( H.E. 3.39.3). Since he therefore knows that he is limited 
in his influence to the minority of Christians in Hiera- 
polis, he quite consciously withdraws to that which he, 
from his ecclesiastical standpoint, judges to be an authen- 
tic apostolic heritage."?? It appears also to have escaped 
Bauer that Papias himself did not speak of the apostles. 
The text does not say that the Christians of Hierapolis, to 
whom his influence was limited, were in the minority. 
Although Bauer made a signal contribution by pointing 
out that there was no “orthodoxy” anywhere at first, 
after which the church was seduced by heresy, neverthe- 
less his book now threatened to shift the weight entirely. 

Papias has reported things over which Eusebius must 
have shaken his head (he therefore calls him “a small 
mind” [cpxtpos roy vody] in another passage) and which 
prompt us to ask whether we should take seriously the 
traditions he reports. 

Eusebius further reports ( H.E. 3.39.17) that Papias 
"sets forth another story about a woman accused falsely 
of many sins before the Lord.”2° This story was taken 
over from the Gospel of the Hebrews. Rufin has made 
this woman out to be the woman taken in adultery ( John 
7:53-8:11) in his translation of Eusebius.3® But the peri- 
cope of the woman taken in adultery (yuri) êm pot eig) 
was only later inserted into the Gospel of John. The last 
bit of evidence that Papias knew the Gospel of John 
thereby vanishes. 

In general, it can be said that Papias gives the impres- 
sion of being a man of the earliest times to whom we owe 
honor, but with respect to whom we are also to exercise 
critical judgment. Whether we may refer to him, as 
Bauer does,?! as an eager collector of tradition is not so 
certain. Whenever the possibility presented itself of 
interrogating a former disciple of the apostles, he gladly 
seized it; one looks in vain, however, for notes that could 
have been made and for communications to his readers 
regarding the names of the witnesses in question. 


28  Orthodoxy and Heresy, 190f. 
29 Eusebius, Lawlor and Oulton, 1: 101. 
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7. Justin Martyr ` 
Justin Martyr, who was born to pagan-Greek parents in 
Shechem (Flavia Neapolis/Nablus), sought the truth in 
various philosophical schools (Stoics, Peripatetics, Py- 
thagoreans, Platonists) until he was finally converted to 
Christianity, above all by evidence that prophecies had 
been fulfilled. The Prefect Junius Rusticus had him 
beheaded on his second stay in Rome, presumably 
around 165 CE. Only the two so-called Apologies and the 
Dialogue with Trypho are preserved of his many writings. 
Braun has attempted to demonstrate on the basis of 
eleven passages in the First Apology and in the Dialogue 
that Justin had made use of the Gospel of John.?? How- 
ever, in all probability, only First Apol. 61.4f. appears to 
be related at all to John 3:1—5, although here the differ- 
ences are also great. For, Justin writes: "Unless you are 
born again you will not enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven.' Now it is clear to all that those who have once 
come into being cannot enter the wombs of those who 
bore them.”?? Loewenich interprets this passage as the 
strongest possible evidence;?? however, Justin never 
discusses the author of the Fourth Gospel. Loewenich 
regards it as improbable that Justin viewed the Gospel of 
John as one of the “memoirs of the apostles” (&ro- 
punpoveinara Tay àmoaróAcv).)5 An apostle John is men- 
tioned in Dial. 81.4 as the author of the Apocalypse, 
which was important to Justin as a scriptural witness on 
account of his belief in the coming of the millenial king- 
dom. Justin's doctrine of the sacraments (First Apol. 66.2) 
is reminiscent of John 6:34, 52, but the two are by no 
means identical. In sum, it cannot be proved that Justin 
made use of the Gospel of John.3® 


8. Tatian 
Justin’s pupil, Tatian, who was a Syrian, returned to the 
East following the death of his master. His work, "Ora- 
tion to the Greeks," has been preserved; his harmony of 


31 Orthodoxy and Heresy, 184. 

32 Jean le théologien, 135-39. 
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the gospels, of which Eusebius?” knew only that it was 
still being used by some and that it carried the title “Dia- 
tessaron" (Tò Bu rerodpwr eba-yyéAov), was widely dis- 
seminated in many versions and often translated down 
into the fifth century, but was finally lost. Bishops in the 
East exerted a great deal of effort in replacing this gospel 
harmony with separate gospels. Tatian’s diatessaron is all 
but lost; a tiny fragment of it was found in Dura Europos 
in 1933.38 It is debated whether the Diatesseron was first 
conceived in Syriac and then translated into many other 
languages. John 1:5 is quoted in Oratio ad Graecos 13.1 as 
scripture.’ But that takes us approximately to the year 
176 CE, and thus very close to the time of Irenaeus; it 
would thus not be a fundamentally new piece of evi- 
dence. 

About 200 CE the situation is suddenly altered: all at 
once the “ecclesiastical tradition” of the son of Zebedee 
as the author of the Gospel of John appears. This tradi- 
tion is present on a broad front: the Muratorian Canon, 
Iraeneus, Theophilus of Antioch, Polycrates of Ephesus, 
and somewhat later, Clement of Alexandria. 


9. Muratori 
The fragment of an index to the canon named for its 
discoverer and editor, Muratori, has this to say about the 
Gospel of John: 


The fourth of the Gospels, that of John, (one) of the 
disciples. 

When his fellow-disciples and bishops urged him, 

he said: Fast with me from today for three days, and 
what 

will be revealed to each one 

let us relate to one another. In the same night it was 

revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that, 

whilst all were to go over (it), John in his own name 

should write everything down. ?0 


One senses that this tradition reflects a compromise. 
Everything that could lead to the impression that the 
Gospel of John was composed by John on his own resolve 
is excluded: John was not prompted to create his Gospel 


Mohr-Siebeck, 1973) 137. 
37 H.E. 4.29.6. 


by human requests, but required divine direction. All 
were to fast for three days and then to relate to each 
other was had been revealed to each one. But the divine 
decision came more quickly: already during the first 
night the apostle was instructed what was to happen: 
John was to compose the Gospel in his own name, but the 
others were to check it. Divine revelation determined the 
method by which the Gospel of John came into being. It 
carries the name of John alone, yet it was checked by all 
the other apostles and bishops. 


10. Polycrates 
In the controversy over the celebration of Easter, Polyc- 
rates, bishop of Ephesus, championed the position of the 
church in Asia Minor, which held to the quartodeciman 
view, against Bishop Victor. While the church in Rome 
calls upon the tradition of Peter and Paul, Polycrates 
argues: 


For indeed in Asia great luminaries (eroi eia) have 
fallen asleep. . . . Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who 
has fallen asleep in Hierapolis, [as have] also his two 
daughters who grew old in virginity, and his other 
daughter who lived in the Holy Spirit and rests at 
Ephesus; and, moreover, [there is] John too, he who 
leant back on the Lord's breast, who was a priest 
(lepevs), wearing the sacerdotal plate (zéraAov), both 
martyr and teacher. He has fallen asleep at Ephesus.?! 


This passage is invoked as evidence that John, the son 
of Zebedee, and beloved disciple died and was buried in 
Ephesus. But Polycrates does not mention that John was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. The statement that 
John was a priest and carried the golden mitre of the 
high priest shows to what extent the reminiscence has 
drifted off into legend. 


11. Eusebius 
Eusebius himself has furnished the following informa- 
tion: 


Cf. n. 29. 


38 Dura Europos lies on the west bank of the Euphrates; 
it was conquered and destroyed by the Sassanids in 
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Moreover, there was still alive in Asia [at the time of 


Trajan] and directing the churches there, he whom 
Jesus loved, apostle alike and evangelist, even John, 
having returned from his exile on the island after the 
death of Domitian. And that he survived up to their 
day—this account is sufficiently accredited by two 
witnesses, who may be considered worthy of credit 
... : Irenaeus*? and Clement of Alexandria . . .; the 
latter mentions Ephesus as the place of John's 


residence. *? 


12. Irenaeus 
Irenaeus, who became bishop of Lyon in 177/178 CE, 
came from Asia Minor and saw the old Polycarp when he 
was very young. This information is derived from his 
letter to Florinus, which Eusebius quotes. In this letter he 
says: 

These opinions [Valentinian] are not in harmony 
with the Church . . . These opinions the elders before 
us, who also were disciples of the apostles, did not hand 
down to thee. For when I was a boy (zaís) I saw thee in 
lower Asia (èv rjj xarw ' Arig [he means Smyrna]) in the 
company of Polycarp, faring brilliantly in the imperial 
court and endeavouring to secure his favour. . .. I can 
tell the very place where the blessed Polycarp used to 
sit as he discoursed, . . . how he would tell of his inter- 
course with John and with the others who had seen the 
Lord, how he would relate from memory their words; 
and what the things were which he had heard from 
them concerning the Lord, His mighty works and His 
teaching, Polycarp, as having received them from the 
eyewitnesses of the life of the Word, would declare 
altogether in accordance with the Scriptures. *4 

In the continuation of this passage, Irenaeus calls 
Polycarp the “blessed, apostolic presybter,” which indi- 
cates that Irenaeus regarded him as one of the pres- 
byters. 

Except for a few quotations from them, the letters of 
Irenaeus have been lost. Extant is his work, Against 
Heresies, in five books, and his shorter work, Demonstra- 
tion of the Apostolic Preaching, which has been preserved 
only in an Armenian translation. In the preface to his 
work Against Heresies, Irenaeus apologizes for his imper- 
fect Greek style: 


You will not expect from me, a resident among the 
Celts, and most accustomed to a barbarous language, 


42 Cf. Adv. haer. 2.22.5. 
43 H.E. 3.23.1ff., Lawlor and Oulton, 1: 82. 
44 H.E. 5.20.4ff., Lawlor and Oulton, 1: 166. 
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rhetorical skill, which I have never learned, nor power 
in writing, I have not acquired, nor beauties of lan- 
guage and style, which I am not acquainted with.*5 


What has gotten dislocated in Irenaeus is knowledge of 
the times separating events. For example, this is what he 
says in Adv. haer. 5.33.3f.: “The elders who saw John, the 
disciple of the Lord, related that they had heard from 
him how the Lord used to teach in regard to these times 
[the millenial kingdom] and say," and somewhat later, 
“And these things are borne witness to in writing by 
Papias, the hearer of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp.”*6 These false chronological intervals go 
together, to a certain degree, with an incorrect interpre- 
tation of John 8:57, where the Jews say to Jesus: "You are 
not yet fifty years old, and have you seen Abraham?" 
These words prove that Jesus was for that time a mature 
man when he taught (maturity came between 40 and 50 
years of age). Irenaeus thus derives from John 8:57 that 
Jesus had already passed 45 years of age, but had not yet 
reached 50 years. He can then continue: To that “the 
Gospel and all the elders testify; those who were conver- 
sant in Asia with John, the disciple of the Lord, [affirm- 
ing] that John conveyed to them that information. And 
he remained among them up to the times of Trajan. 
Some of them, moreover, saw not only John, but the 
other apostles also, and heard the very same account 
from them, and bear testimony as to the [validity of ] the 
Statement, "27 If Jesus really did not die on the cross 
before he was 46 years old, there could have been Chris- 
tians at the time of the composition of the Gospel of John 
who had seen him in their youth and the age of the 
beloved disciple need not have been extremely high. 

The two passages from Against Heresies quoted above 
are interesting for other reasons. They show in partic- 
ular how unreliable is the information that the disciples 
of the presbyters report to Irenaeus. We have already 
cited the description of the fecundity of the vines in the 
millenial kingdom in the passage about Papias, informa- 
tion provided by the presbyters, and we have cited the 
conversation with Judas that was amplified in the repeti- 
tion of the story by Papias. Papias and Irenaeus were not 
the only Christians who lived in such fantasies in the 


45 Adv. haer. Preface 3, tr. E. R. Hardy, LCC 1: 359. 
46 ANF 1: 562f. 
47 Adv. haer. 2.22.5, 6, ANF 1:391f. 
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middle or toward the end of the second century. Par- 
ticularly in Adv. haer. 4.27ff. Irenaeus speaks frequently 
of a presbyter from whom he had taken over many 
doctrines. Thus, Adv. haer. 4.27.1 begins with the words: 
*As I have heard from a certain presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the apostles, and from 
those who had been their disciples. . . ." In the same 
section, it is said of Solomon: “The Scripture has thus 
sufficiently reproved him, as the presbyter remarked, in 
order that no flesh may glory in the sight of the Lord. "28 
And he continues: "We ought not, therefore, as that 
presbyter remarks, to be puffed up, nor be severe upon 
those of old time.”*? If Gnostics attempt to introduce a 
second Father, "the elders pointed out that these men 
are devoid of sense.”5° Further: “Whoever finds fault 
with God because he permitted the Israelites to take gold 
and silver vessels with them in their exodus out of Egypt, 
fails to recognize the righteousness of God and accuses 
oneself, as the Presbyter said."5! Of course, Irenaeus 
occasionally also points directly "to what John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, said in the Apocalypse."5? And here, 
too, Irenaeus is reporting a teaching of the presbyter, for 
he says in what immediately follows: “And the Presbyter 
refreshed us by such stories and said. . . .”53 Irenaeus is 
indebted to him for his typological interpretation of the 
OT, for example: "The wife of Lot became a pillar of salt 
that lasts forever; so also the church, the salt of the earth. 
The old disciple of the apostles spoke this way about the 
two testaments and showed that they both stem from one 
and the same God.”54 

During the persecution of Christians in Lyon, in which 
their bishop Pothinus was beheaded, Irenaeus stayed in 
Rome. For him Rome remained the model of the steady 
and reliable congregation. And so he names the Roman 
bishops from Linus to Eleutherius, who is now the 
twelfth in succession: 


In this order, and by this succession, the ecclesiastical 
tradition from the apostles, and the preaching of the 
truth, have come down to us. And this is most abun- 


48 ANF 1: 498f. 

49 Adv. haer. 4.27.2, ANF 1: 499. 

50 Adv. haer. 4.28.1, ANF 1: 501. 

51 Adv. haer. 4.30.1. Cf. ANF 1: 502. 
52 Adv. haer. 4.30.4. Cf. ANF 1: 504. 
53 Adv. haer. 4.31.1. Cf. ANF 1: 504. 
54 Adv. haer. 4.33.3. Cf. ANF 1: 505. 
55 Adv. haer. 3.3.3, ANF 1: 416. 
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dant proof that there is one and the same vivifying 
faith, which has been preserved in the Church from 
the apostles until now, and handed down in truth.55 


Irenaeus then continues and tells of a second great au- 
thority: 


Polycarp always taught the things he learned from the 
apostles, and which the Church has handed down, and 
which alone are true. He was not only instructed by 
apostles, and conversed with many who had seen 
Christ, but was also, by apostles in Asia, appointed 
bishop of Smyrna. . . . To these things all the Asiastic 
Churches testify, as do also those men who have suc- 
ceeded Polycarp down to the present time.56 


This principle of tradition to which Irenaeus con- 
stantly points bears a certain resemblance to the principle 
of tradition in Papias. But Papias sought to preserve the 
tradition in that he questioned real or alleged presbyters 
in Hierapolis. In the case of Irenaeus, it was predom- 
inantly the bishops and presbyters from whom he sought 
the right understanding, the correct teaching. An old 
presbyter appears to have given him special instruction 
regarding the relation of the two testaments. Irenaeus 
appears to have had other presbyters as instructors 
regarding eschatological expectations. 


As the Presbyters say, those who are worthy of heav- 
enly fellowship will enter into heaven: they are those 
who receive one hundred fold. Those who receive 
sixty fold, will reside in Paradise, and those who re- 
ceive thirty fold will dwell in the city described in the 
Apocalypse. 
But Irenaeus not only regarded the disciple John as the 
author of the Apocalypse, but also as the author of the 
Gospel of John, and especially discussed the Prologue. 
We are indebted to Irenaeus for much; he knew an 
astonishing amount about the heresies, although he did 
not always understand what he knew. He had heard 
about the Gospel of Truth, but had not read it. Who will 
reproach him for taking courage and consolation in the 
hope directed to the joy of the millenial kingdom? 


56 Adv. haer. 3.3.4. Cf. ANF 1: 416. 


13. Anti-Marcionite Prologues 
The so-called anti-Marcionite prologues have been 
reckoned among the witnesses for the Gospel of John in 
the second century CE since 1928. It was in that year 
that Donatien de Bruyne published an essay in the Revue 
Bénédictine entitled, “Les plus anciens prologues latins des 
Evangiles.”5” There were “prologues,” prefaces, to 
almost every biblical book and they gave the reader 
information about the person of the author, his addres- 
sees, and the occasion of his writing, which led to the 
composition of the work in question. De Bruyne was of 
the opinion that he had found, after twenty years of 
searching, the anti-Marcionite prologues to Mark, Luke, 
and John; such a prologue has not been found to Mat- 
thew. De Bruyne conjectured that Marcion had pub- 
lished his NT (Luke and ten letters of Paul) with a Mar- 
cionite prologue provided for each of the letters of Paul. 
The Roman church responded with a counter edition of 
its own and added an anti-Marcionite prologue to each of 
the Gospels; he was convinced that he had found those 
belonging to Mark, Luke, and John. In the case of the 
Pauline letters, Marcion's own prologues were inadver- 
tently taken over and used. 

Distinguished scholars have agreed with De Bruyne, 
with modifications: above all, Harnack,5? but later also 
Jülicher/Fascher,5? and Lietzmann.9? Lagrange,®! 
Bacon,9? and Howard? opposed this view, while Grant®4 
and Heard® likewise had reservations. The corrected 
text of the anti-Marcionite prologue to John is to be 
found in Aland.96 

Haenchen has contested the judgment that the three 
anti-Marcionite prologues constitute a literary unity or 
are even similarly constructed, that they stem from a 
single hand, and that they were directed against Mar- 
cion; he also argues that the prologue to John does not 


57  RBén 40 (1928) 195-214. 
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offer any exact information about conditions in the 
second century CE9? Regul then drew the following 
conclusions:58 

(1) The prologues of De Bruynes do not derive from a 
single hand; 

(2) they are not anti-Marcionite in character; 

(3) none of the three originated in the second century 
CE; 

(4) the prologue to John has its sole parallels in the 
Diversarum haereseum liber of Filastrius (end of the fourth 
century CE) and in the Proemium of the Corderius 
catenae from the seventh century CE; 

(5) the prologue is not a reliable witness to conditions 
in the second century, nor for traditions originating in 
the second century. 

The original text of the so-called anti-Marcionite 
prologue to John runs: 


Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis 
ab Johanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine 
Hieropolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis [id 
est in extremis] quinque libris retulit; descripsit vero evan- 
gelium dictante Johanne recte. Verum Marcion haereticus, 
cum ab eo fuisset improbatus, eo quod contraria sentiebat, 
abiectis est ab Johanne. Is vero scripta vel epistulas ad eum 
pertulerat a fratribus, qui in Ponto fuerunt. 


The Gospel of John was revealed and given to the 
church by John while he was yet in the body as one 
Papias of Hierapolis, a dear disciple of John, has 
reported in the five books of his ‘exoterics’ [that is, in 
the last ones]. Indeed, he took down the gospel word 
for word while John was dictating. But the heretic 
Marcion was cast out by John after having been dis- 
approved by him because of his opposite opinions. 
Marcion had, however, carried to John writings or 
letters from the brethren who dwelt in Pontus. 


This text is really difficult to interpret. Even if one 
substitutes exegeticis for exotericis or extremis with Harnack, 
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one is not done with problems. In his works Papias does 
not say that he is a “beloved disciple” of John, son of 
Zebedee. Rather, he writes in the preface to his work: 
Whenever a disciple of an old time presbyter came 
through Hierapolis, he inquired what had Andrew or 
Peter ... or John... said in the words of the presbyter? 
In plain words: Papias each time asked a disciple of the 
presbyter about the words of the apostle in the words of 
the presbyter. At the time of his inquiries, the apostle 
John was long since dead; he was already dead when the 
disciple of the presbyter in question learned the words of 
the apostle from his presbyter. The time in which a 
disciple of the presbyter was interrogated by Papias lay 
far in the past: “Whenever a disciple of an old time pres- 
byter came, I used to ask him . . .": Papias did not take 
notes during these interrogations; he relied on his good 
memory (kaAös éuynpdvevoa) and on the “living voice." 
That he finally recorded his knowledge in five books is 
understandable but irrelevant. Bousset? once con- 
jectured that the presbyters formed a school that trav- 
eled from place to place and gave lessons. One does not 
derive such an impression from Papias, nor from Ire- 
naeus. He writes constantly of "the presbyter," some- 
times of the “old presbyter,” who taught him about the 
unity of the two testaments. If he once called Polycarp 
the *blessed and apostolic presbyter," he does not there- 
by identify him with the “old presbyter.” For he had only 
seen Polycarp as a child. It is legend that John, the son of 
Zebedee, dictated his gospel to Papias. At the time of 
Papias the Gospel of John already had a long history 
behind it. The vague way Papias has of expressing him- 
self constitutes the real puzzle.”° By dispensing with 
expressions like “the apostle” or “the twelve," he pro- 
duces the false impression that he was once taught by the 
apostles and later had his memory refreshed or ex- 
panded by one or the other of the wandering disciples of 
the apostles. In this case, practically two generations of 
witnesses are shunted aside by a vague expression of 
Papias and Papias is moved back very, very near Jesus. If 


69  Jüdisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom. 
Literarische Untersuchungen zu Philo und Clemens von 71 
Alexandria, Justin und Irenäus (Göttingen: Vanden- 


one does not reflect on what kind of abstruse doctrines 
Papias traces back to this tradition,"! one succumbs to 
the error to which Michaelis succumbed and not only 
him.?? Marcion appears around 144 CE, when Jesus was 
long dead, as was the "long-lived John, son of Zebedee," 
if indeed there was such a person. One ought not to 
bring a prologue that Regul dates to 400 CE and that 
knows nothing of the second century into connection 
with the proem that stems from the second century, 
merely because the picture of the past has begun to be 
blurred in it. 

One notes that these witnesses reckon with a certain 
opposition to the Gospel of John, against which they wish 
to protect it. They explain why the Gospel appeared so 
late in the list of ecclesiastical writings, why its difference 
from the Synoptics did not cause it to be depreciated, but 
constituted its preferred position, and finally why John 
did not act on his own impulses but had human and 
divine authorization. 

That these apologies were not promulgated without 
reason is demonstrated by reports of attacks on the 
Gospel of John from the church. This is the way the 
reminiscences regarding the "alogoi"—so named by the 
orthodox opposition—are to be understood; they attri- 
bute the Gospel of John to the Gnostic Cerinthus.?* 
Evidently the Johannine doctrine of the spirit aroused 
suspicion. In this context, Bauer mentions, no doubt 
correctly, the defense against the Roman presbyter 
Gaius, who composed a "Dialogue with the Montantist 
Proclus" around 200 CE, involving a polemic against the 
doctrine of the millenial kingdom in Cerinthus."* Hip- 
polytus had attacked Gaius and the alogoi in a work 
called On the Gospel and Apocalypse of John. 'The Johannine 
doctrine of the spirit and of the paraclete had prompted 
the defenders of the anti-Gnostic tradition to train their 
critical guns on the Gospel of John. 

On the other hand, we know that the Gnostic Hera- 
cleon, who was a disciple of the Gnostic Valentinus, 
wrote the first allegorical commentary on the Gospel of 


tion than does a7]. 
The miraculous fecundity of things in the millenial 
kingdom; the wretched death of Judas. 


hoeck & Ruprecht, 1915; Hildesheim and New York: 72  Seeabove. 


G. Olms, 1975) 340. 


70 “Words of the presbyter, what Andrew and . . . had 
said" and the use of zapé rather than Ah rôv 


73 Cf. Introduction $2, “The Dismantling of Ancient 
Johannine Tradition by Modern Criticism." 
74 Orthodoxy and Heresy, 207F. 
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John; this work is preserved for us in fifty fragments in 
the John commentary of his great opponent Origen. 
This early appropriation of the Gospel of John by Gnos- 
ticism precipitated the durable suspicion that the Gospel 
taught Gnosticism. Only when it was recognized that the 
Gospel could really be used against Gnosticism did it find 
its approbation in the “great” church in spite of its dif- 
ferences from the Synoptics. Since it had already been 
brought into connection with John by the Gnostics, the 
“great” church was able to build on this tradition. 

The form of the beloved disciple was now brought 


Introduction: Early Tradition 


under the cover of the form of the son of Zebedee, who 
had transmitted the genuine Jesus tradition in superior 
rivalry with Peter. Since the teaching of Peter apparently 
lives only in the reminiscences of Mark, it was easier for 
the Gospel of John to assert itself, although the “beloved 
disciple” appears only late in the Gospel and then infre- 
quently. 
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2. The Dismantling of Ancient Johannine 


Tradition by Modern Criticism 
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About 180 CE Christendom appeared to be of one mind 
regarding the Gospel of John. John the son of Zebedee 
and beloved disciple of Jesus had written it. It was ac- 
cordingly taken into the circle of canonical gospels. 
Clement of Alexandria formulated the matter thus: The 
three synoptic gospels wrote rà cep ari (literally, 
“bodily,” but often translated “the outward facts”); the 
fourth Evangelist, however, composed the edayyeAtov 
mvevparwóv (“spiritual gospel").! One could then inter- 
pret the Gospel of John as a supplement to the Synoptics. 
But if one took the relative values into account, the 
Gospel of John had the advantage, since “spiritual” is 
certainly worth more than “the bodily.” 

The “Spiritual Gospel,” however, concealed an explo- 
sion within itself. In the middle of the second century, 
the Montanist movement arose, first of all in Phrygia. 
Montanus represented himself as the paraclete promised 
in the Gospel of John,? the “spirit of truth,” and pro- 
claimed the imminence of the end of the world. The new 
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Jerusalem would descend on the Phrygian villages 
Pepuza and Tymion. Connected with the expectation 
was not only ecstasy, the “new prophecy,” but also a 
severe ethic: one must not flee from persecution; mortal 
sin is not forgiven; second marriages are not permitted; 
fasting is intensified. Although the Gospel of John does 
not propose such an ethic, it fell into discredit because of 
its references to the paraclete. And the movement con- 
tinued to spread. In 207 the highly respected rhetorician 
Tertullian joined the Montanist movement. It gained a 
footing even in Gaul and also penetrated into Rome. 

In Adv. haer. 3.11.9, Irenaeus fought a group? that 
went so far in their antithesis to Montanism (and Gnosti- 
cism) that they rejected the Gospel of John and the 
Apocalypse as works of the heretic Cerinthus.* Epiph- 
anius gave these people a name of opprobrium, "AAoyot 
(“without reason, without the logos"). The Roman bishop 
Gaius, whose orthodoxy is beyond dispute, also rejects 
the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse as gnostic-Mon- 


2  14:16f,206, 15:26, 16:7-11. 

3 See Introduction 82, “The Dismantling of Ancient 
Johannine Tradition by Modern Criticism." 

4 Cf. Schwartz, “Johannes und Kerinthos,” in his Zum 


Neuen Testament und zum frühen Christentum. Mit einem 
Gesamtregister zum Band I-V, Gesammelte Schriften 5 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1963) 170-82. 
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tanist writings, as Eusebius reports. Perhaps the story, 
related by Irenaeus also belongs in this context: 


There are also those who heard from him [Poly- 
carp] that John, the disciple of the Lord, going to 
bathe at Ephesus, and perceiving Cerinthus within, 
rushed out of the bath-house without bathing, exclaim- 
ing, “Let us fly, lest even the bath-house fall down, 
because Cerinthus, the enemy of truth, is within.”6 


This story is intended to show that John regarded 
Cerinthus as a heretic. ‘Therefore Cerinthus could not 
have been the author of the Gospel of John. 


Deism 

How dangerous the contrast between the synoptic gos- 
pels and the Gospel of John could become was made 
evident when English Deism also gained a following in 
Germany.” Pastors whose writings appeared between 
1801 and 1808? were not driven by youthful enthu- 
siasms, but were men of fifty or so, who, along with 
others, could and would no longer remain silent about 
the inconsistencies they came across in a closing reading 
of the Gospels. But these first efforts did not precipitate 
spiritual tremors; they remained relatively unnoticed. 

Surprisingly, quite a different destiny befell another 
book that wanted above all else to avoid sensationalism. 
Its author, general superintendent K. G. Bretschneider, 
published his work in Latin in order to make it accessible 
only to the erudite. What he wrote, moreover, he wanted 
understood only as a possibility: Probabilia de evangelii et 
epistolarum Johannis apostoli indole et origine eruditorum 
iudiciis modeste subiecit (“Probable conclusions about the 
type and origin of the Gospel and Epistles of the Apostle 
John, modestly submitted to the judgment of the schol- 
arly world"). This book, intended for the professional 
world, nevertheless contained sentences like this: “It is 
not possible that both the Jesus of the first three Gospels 
and the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel are historically true at 
the same time, since the greatest differences obtain 
between them not only in the mode of speech, but also in 


5 H.E. 3.28.2. 
6 Adv. haer. 3.3.4; ANF 1: 416. 
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Cf. Kimmel, NT History and Investigation, and Hirsch, 
Geschichte der neueren evangelischen Theologie, 1: 292- 11 


360. 


8 Vogel, Horst, and Cludius, among others. 
9 ` Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Johannis apostoli 13 


the way evidence is.adduced and.in the kind of activity; it 
is also not possible that the ‘first three Evangelists in- 
verited Jesus’ teaching, morals, and way of teaching; the 
author of the Fourth Gospel could quite possibly have 
concocted his Jesus.” 9 

It is to be observed that in this book the synoptic 
“external facts" (swpartxa) are positively evaluated. 
Beyond that, the conjecture is expressed that the author 
could have created the Fourth Gospel out of whole cloth. 
That amounted to an attack on the canon and the abso- 
lute truth of the Holy Spirit. 

That attack awakened a storm of protest which the 
unassuming author had not anticipated. Eighteen coun- 
terattacks, essays, and reviews directed against him 
appeared in rapid succession. After four years Bret- 
schneider gave up and retracted his theses. 


F. Schleiermacher 
The esteemed F. Schleiermacher was also numbered 
among his opponents.!? That was only logical, for he had 
based his christology entirely on the Gospel of John. He 
was after a Jesus who was not so divine that nothing 
remained of his humanity (“docetism”), and not so 
human that the divine disappeared and a “mere man" 
remained (“Ebionitism” is what Schleiermacher called 
this extreme). The Gospel of John seemed to him to 
present such a Jesus, divine and human at the same time. 
How far he went in this matter is shown by his treatment 
of the resurrection. He made use of ideas that appeared 
in the novel-like life of Jesus by K. H. Venturini," and 
which later, at the hands of the controversial rationalist, 
H. E. G. Paulus, provided a model for Schleiermacher.!? 
When the disciples took Jesus down from the cross, they 
detected a spark of life in Him. He was carefully nursed 
back to life.!? He recovered enough to be able to under- 
take further journeys (Emmaus; Galilee in John 21). 
During these forty days he was able to come together in a 
“second life" with his followers and tell them what had 
remained hidden during his "first life." Then he took 
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farewell of them in order to die in peace. . . .!* 

Schleiermacher attempted to show, in his doctrine of 
the *second life of Jesus," that the human Jesus had 
established the church. He may well have wanted to 
preclude the possibility of the earthly Jesus falling back 
into Judaism and the exalted Christ becoming a spirit 
without flesh and blood! or a mere "idea." Schleier- 
macher's friends remained strangers to all this. They 
published his lectures on the life of Jesus given in 1832 
only in 1864, and then D. F. Strauss provided a worthy 
and impressive obituary for this lecture series.!6 


D. F. Strauss 
This brings up the name of another highly influential 
theologian of the period. D. F. Strauss received his theo- 
logical and philosophical training in the Tübingen Stift 
(theological seminary). On a study trip to Berlin in 1831 
he became acquainted with Schleiermacher but did not 
esteem him. Having returned to his post as tutor in 
Tübingen, he first of all planned to write a "history of the 
ideas of primitive Christianity as norm for Christian 
dogma.”!” Fresh from Schleiermacher's lectures on the 
life of Jesus, a transcript of which he brought back with 
him from Berlin, he sketched out a preparatory work, a 
"life of Jesus, critically examined." The two volumes 
appeared in 1835. In accordance with the Hegelian 
theme of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, he set forth 
supernaturalism as the thesis, out of which rationalism 
arose as the antithesis. Strauss proposed to develop the 
*mythical" interpretation as the synthesis (by myth he 
meant the representation of the idea as an object). Super- 
naturalism took all miracles on faith, even when human 
reason resisted strongly. Rationalism explained the 
miracles away "rationally" at any price. The new, myth- 
ical interpretation ought then to solve and reconcile the 
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two in a higher unity. But in essence it remained an 
acute, ironic playing off of one gospel against another. 
Strauss found all four Gospels saturated with “myth,” but 
the fourth, the latest, was saturated to the greatest 
extent. He hoped to expose everything that was offensive 
to him as historical dress for primitive Christian ideas— 
dress that formed an unintentional, poetic saga. Thus, 
Jesus became a mere man for him: the idea is not wont to 
lavish all its fullness on one gospel.!® Christology became 
anthropology: humanity is the union of the two natures, 
the true God-man, who is on his way to the realization of 
the idea.!? “By faith in this Christ, . . . man is justified 
before God . . . by the kindling within him of the idea of 
humanity, the individual man participates in the divinely 
human life of the species. . . .” “This alone is the absolute 
sense of Christology.” 

For Strauss the historical in the gospels was merely the 
husk of the idea. So he failed to show how the gospels 
were related to each other in a literary sense and how 
their historical sequence and development was to be 
understood. Everything concrete and historical became 
an idea, with which the church did not know what to do. 
The Gospel of John suffered the most from this point of 
view because it was transformed from a cornerstone of 
faith into a historical picture book delineated in the 
manner of Hegel. 


W. M. L. de Wette 
W. M. L. de Wette did not participate in the chase aimed 
at Strauss. In 1800-1819 he worked in Berlin together 
with Schleiermacher. In 1809 in a review of a book 
written by Cludius, he stated with approval that Cludius 
appeared “not to have that ludicrous preference for the 
Gospel of John, which prompts many to elevate it above 
everything in the NT.” He espoused the authenticity of 
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the Fourth Gospel in 1811, but discovered traces of a 
reworking—the Lazarus story does not hang together 
properly. In 1817 he allowed that “the acceptance of the 
authenticity of this Gospel was not beyond doubt”; yet he 
assessed the graphic character of the narrative and the 
purity of the teaching as favorable to authenticity. Later 
he put the identification of the author of the Gospel with 
that of 1 John—the authenticity of which appeared 
certain—into the balance. De Wette’s conception of the 
relationship of the Gospel of John to the Synoptics was 
formulated this way by Smend:?? “the Gospel of John 
presupposes Matthew among the Synoptics, but as the 
work of an apostle it generally also takes precedence 
historically and theologically over Matthew.” That ob- 
viously means that de Wette never reached a firm conclu- 
sion on the matter. 


F. C. Baur 
Those components of a history of the Gospels left unused 
by Strauss were taken up by his teacher F. C. Baur and 
expanded into a huge history of Christian dogma.?! His 
important early works, Das manichdische Religionssystem 
nach den Quellen neu untersucht und entwickelt?? and Die 
christliche Gnosis oder die christliche Religionsphilosophie in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung?? anticipate perspectives 
that bore fruit only at the hands of Bultmann. His later 
writings bear more on our theme: Kritische Untersu- 
chungen über die kanonischen Evangelien, ihr Verhültnis 
zueinander, ihren Charakter und Ursprung.?* 'The first 
volume, written in 1844 but improved and expanded, 
contains the investigation of the Gospel of John. What 
Baur demands is this: the position of every NT writing 
within the history of primitive Christianity is to be deter- 
mined, and every fact contained in that writing is to be 
assessed in relation to the historical position of that 
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writing. The Johannine question opens up the criticism 
of the NT gospels for Baur. The Fourth Gospel is not in 
the same category with the Synoptics. Its author, making 
free use of tradition upon occasion, sketches the picture 
of the coming of the Logos, of the one sent by God, who 
by his appearance confronts everyone he meets with the 
decision for or against God. He hardens the hearts of the 
“Jews,” so that they act like fanatics and cause him to 
suffer and die. He frees the disciples from bondage to the 
world. John and the Synoptics cannot be reconciled. The 
Synoptics are ignorant of the Johannine outline of the 
ministry and the message of the Fourth Gospel. All of 
their differences from the Fourth Gospel arise from this. : 
John no longer contains historical reminiscences. It is 
therefore impossible to turn its delineation of the histor- 
ical Jesus into a historical Jesus that is humanly compre- 
hensible and realistic: "It reflects a post-Pauline form of 
Christian reflection, which fits best into the time when 
the community was basically severed from Judaism and 
on its way to the church catholic."?5 

One has to agree with Hirsch: Baur has overstated 
certain Johannine features. The author of the Gospel of 
John is neither a poet who creates freely, nor is the entire 
Gospel written by one and the same hand. Baur dated it 
much too late (he was unable to anticipate 9552). To this 
extent Baur did not resolve the Johannine question. Yet 
he pointed the way to the future, from which his succes- 
sors deviated to their regret. 


Bruno Bauer 
Bruno Bauer, who was born only a year later than F. C. 
Baur, wanted originally to clarify the relationship of John 
to the Synoptics. But this undertaking led him to ever 
greater projected works, which remain magnificent 
ruins. When he habilitated in Berlin in 1834—in those 
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days he belonged to the Hegelian “Right” and enjoyed 
the favor of the Minister Altenstein—he was still a 
defender (1835/1836) of the miracles of Jesus and the 
divine truth that had become man in Jesus against 
Strauss. He moved to Bonn in 1840, after which his 
Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes appeared. 
This work marks the beginning of his attempt to under- 
stand and resolve the problem of the life of Jesus, not asa 
historical but as a literary problem. The Fourth Gospel 
turns out to be unhistorical in the 435 pages of this 
volume. History was developed out of an idea on the 
basis of speculation. In its place, Bauer gives the reader 
the knowledge that the fourth evangelist was an artist. 
Windisch has renewed this theme in his essay on the 
Johannine narrative style. But Bauer had already dis- 
covered that alongside very successful strands in the 
Gospel of John at the same time there were artistic 
miscues.? The discourses are full of tautologies. The 
parable of the good shepherd in John 10 is “a parable 
that as such is too greatly extended, unclearly expressed, 
and finally the reflection that forms the whole occasion- 
ally passes through quite baldly."?? Bauer does not 
inquire whether this interweaving of aesthetically out- 
standing narratives with discourses that miscarry artisti- 
cally originated with various sources, the editing, or 
both. He took the Gospel of John as a whole and saw in 
the author a thinker who was unable to transpose an idea 
into history cleanly. When Bauer was denied the Venia 
legendi, by the new Kultusminister Eichhorn, there began 
a second creative period. He began to investigate the 
Synoptics, which he assumed were historical writings 
compared with the Fourth Gospel. Persuaded by Weisse 
and Wilke that Mark was the first Gospel and that Mark 
was used by Matthew and Luke, he posed the question 
whether the oldest witness was not also the literary pro- 
duct of an author, like the Gospel of John. Did not Mark 
create historical tradition out of general ideas, tradition 
in which those ideas were to be clothed from now on? 
Mark was still conscious of the fact that the Jewish people 
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in the time of Jesus did not entertain a general messianic 
expectation. The messianic dogma arose for the first 
time in the Christian community. Jesus of course existed 
and had reconciled in himself, that is, in his self-con- 
sciousness, the contrast between God and man. But he 
did not appear with the message, "I am he upon whom 
you wait." Only when he had sacrificed his person to his 
historical destiny and to the idea for which he lived, and 
only when he had arisen into the faith of the primitive 
community as the son of God, did the first christology 
arise. Bauer still believed in the great personality of Jesus 
as a historical entity. But he did not rest with that. If 
there were a historical Jesus who united the divided 
entities, God and man, in his own self-consciousness, he 
did not once again separate the two: “I am from above; 
you are from below." The historical Christ, the man 
whom faith had exalted to heaven, is no longer a true 
man, but a man estranged from himself. He has outlived 
the ancient world and has become the annihilator of the 
world. On its ruins there remains only the absolute self- 
conscious, the empty I. This self-alienation of the I must 
be overcome and is overcome in the knowledge that we 
are all indebted to the Christian conception for what we 
know of the historical Jesus. T'here never was a historical 
Jesus, as Bauer finally asserts in his work of 1850, Kritik 
der paulinischen Briefe.?9 Yet every religion longs for a 
founder who redeems that religion. The work of Bauer's 
old age, Christus und die Cäsaren,?? elevates the philos- 
opher Seneca to the status of the real creator of Chris- 
tianity, with help from Philo and Josephus. And this, of 
all things, in an abstruse work with lofty aspirations that 
became, as Barnikol puts it,5° “the authoritative book of 
marxist socialism and communism in a peculiar way 
through his new friends Marx and Engels," and this in 
spite of the fact that the aged Bauer with all his radical 
criticism was a contributor to the newspaper Kreuzzeitung 
and was regarded as a political conservative (in spite of 
his newly acquired antisemitism). 
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J. Wellhausen 
The next great names that we cannot pass over are those 
of Wellhausen and Schwartz. They became friends as a 
consequence of their work on the Gospel of John and 
together developed a new trend in Johannine studies. 

In the introduction to his commentary,?! Wellhausen 
gives an account of his methodology and the bases for 
employing it: “My aim is to correct the regnant exegesis. 
One does not have the proper distance on the text; one 
does not approach the text as though one were reading it 
for the first time; one tunes in anew to old questions. 
One . . . does not pay sufficient attention to the details in 
relation to the thread of the discourse; one is not sur- 
prised enough at knots and tears in the text. And if one 
notices problems in the context at all, the apologetes 
make them disappear by discussing them to death." So 
much for a sampling of Wellhausen's bitter critique of 
NT exegesis as he found it. We may now note his sugges- 
tion of a new method: “As a point of departure, one must 
take specific difficulties, insofar as they have been dis- 
covered by exegetical work, both those that appear in the 
didactic sections and those that appear in the historical 
parts."?? Wellhausen continues: “A limited textual crit- 
icism must be replaced by a comprehensive literary 
criticism. The task . . . is to distinguish two or more 
literary layers."5* Wellhausen provides the reader with 
examples of his research method: “In my small book,** I 
take as my point of departure the fact that 14:31 is 
immediately continued in 18:1 and the discourses com- 
ing between are out of place. Of even more importance 
...are the two isolated verses 7:3 and 4, according to 
which Jesus has been at work only in Galilee up to this 
point; these verses negate the journeys to Jerusalem to 
observe the feasts and the chronology that depends on 
those journeys."55 Finally, Wellhausen notes the charac- 
teristic of the Gospel of John that deserves reproach: 
"The narratives exhibit insertions, swarm with variants, 
and not infrequently shatter the frame of reference, so 
that one does not know where one is in the story. How- 
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ever, individual segments rise from the formless and 
monotone confusion like stepping stones that represent a 
continuing line of development, yet that are not un- 
broken. They stand out from the whole and yet form a 
kind of backbone for it, so that they could be called the 
foundational text. The whole is thus . . . a product of a 
literary process that went through several stages. The 
foundational text constitutes only the beginning; its 
scope was greatly extended by infusions of material. The 
foundational text cannot therefore be called the Gospel 
of John proper; the former is only an ingredient of the 
latter. It was by no means preserved intact and complete. 
One cannot with certainty separate it from the various 
layers of editorial material. Nevertheless, an attempt 
must be made to do so at all costs.”°6 

Wellhausen's perceptive critcism is hard on the sec- 
ondary literature of his time. He confesses, of course, 
that he himself did not achieve his goal. For that reason, 
one must not pass over in disgust the difficulties and 
contradictions he perceived. But one may ask oneself 
whether Wellhausen's failures are not to be attributed to 
the presuppositions that lay at the base of his work, pre- 
suppositions that are understandable for his time. The 
notion of a foundational text with layers added on top is 
no longer acceptable, in any case, if one thinks of the 
"foundational text" as especially valuable historically, and 
the "layers" on top as theologically inferior. Wellhausen 
developed his conceptualities and his methodology in his 
work on the OT. He was an especially distinguished OT 
scholar and orientalist before he turned to the NT. 


E. Schwartz 
Schwartz (1858-1940) was a classical philologian and 
church historian of the highest rank. New Testament 
problems, especially those he discovered for himself, 
excited him, but they remained an avocation. His most 
important contribution to the study of the Gospel of 
John lies in his "Aporien im vierten Evangelium," which 
he published in the Nachrichten der Kóniglichen Gesellschaft 
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der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen in 1907 and 1908. Who- 
ever decides to work through these essays closely will 
want to prepare an index to them, which indicates where 
the author discusses each verse of the Gospel of John.” 
The essays were not constructed with compelling logic 
and perspicacity. 

In his first essay Schwartz gives the provisional result: 
“There is only one principal explanation for such con- 
fusion: various layers of the narrative interweave and 
overlay each other.”?® To what extent Schwartz de- 
spaired of unraveling these layers, at least temporally, is 
demonstrated by the complaint in his discussion of chap- 
ter 7: “... it is not possible to discover the motifs which 
connect one scene with another; one cannot infer one 
scene from another. That makes the reconstruction of 
the oldest form of the Gospel impossible, and one is 
tempted to lay down one’s critical knife dejected and 
exhausted and leave these segments in the disarray and 
disorder into which they have fallen as a result of being 
reworked. But the task of interpreting the text scientif- 
ically remains, although these fragments . . . cannot be 
reassembled.”°9 

Wellhausen had been satisfied to make his observa- 
tions in the form of a short commentary on the individ- 
ual chapters. Schwartz requires the reader who is inter- 
ested in his work to look for the specific aporias and to 
consider their context. At all events, one cannot accuse 
him of “discussing the problems to death,” like most of 
the commentators of his time. According to Schwartz, at 
least two editors have made it their aim “to work the 
synoptic tradition into the Gospel of John.”*° “It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to give one opinion about the 
Gospel as a whole.”*! “One effect above all outweighs the 
other: the carelessness with which the received material 
was formed, the incredible audacity of the inventiveness 
that leaves nothing untouched . . . This is not the further 
expansion of tradition, . . . a highly individualistic poet of 
the highest conceptive power is here asserting himself; he 
is presuming to intone an entirely new hymn to the 
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virtues (äperat) of his God. ... He must have written ina 
time that already lay at some distance from the beginning 
and yet at a time early enough that he could dare to 
shunt the synoptic tradition aside, and transform the 
divinity of Jesus into a poetry of his own, free from dog- 
matic constraints."4? *Only in the last stage of the revi- 
sion of the Gospel was an apostolic origin attributed to it; 
that presupposes the time in which the attempt was made 
to interpret apostolic and canonical as identical terms.”*? 


F. Spitta and H. H. Wendt 
The critical storm subsided with Wellhausen and 
Schwartz. That this is so is betrayed already by Spitta's 
book of 1910, Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der 
Geschichte Jesu: "With profound gratitude for the great 
service Wellhausen and Schwartz have rendered Johan- 
nine scholarship, "** Spitta still prefers Zahn to Holtz- 
mann: "The person of Jesus exhibits traits here of a 
purely human sort, which are of overwhelming power 
and which are in accord precisely with the image that the 
simple, undogmatic Christian carries in his heart of 
Jesus.”45 The foundational text stems from the son of 
Zebedee. An editor has expanded that text by taking 
over additional materials and reflections of his own. 
Furthermore, H. H. Wendt only appears to agree with 
Wellhausen and Schwartz, in spite of the title of his book 
published in 1911, Die Schichten im vierten Evangelium: 
The discourse layer has priority over the narrative 
layer.*6 The author of the discourse layer stood very 
close to the historical Jesus, was even intimate with him. 
The son of Zebedee “is the author of the literary founda- 
tion of this Gospel in all probability."*? 


A. Loisy 
The second edition of Alfred Loisy’s work on the Fourth 
Gospel appeared in 1921.48 It was an improved edition 
of the work of 1903, which had long been out of print. 
In the later work, the Fourth Gospel is represented as 
the centerpiece of the Johannine corpus. For that reason, 
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the commentary on 1, 2, and 3 John are included in the 
602 pages of the work. The commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse he reserved for a second volume. 

The discussion of the ecclesiastical tradition about the 
Gospel of John down to the time of Jerome’? is followed 
by a presentation of critical scholarship,?® which contains 
a detailed discussion of the secondary literature down to 
1920. In the second division, devoted to the Fourth 
Gospel, the learned author treats the content of the 
Gospel,5! followed by its composition,5? and then by its 
character,5? and finally by a discussion of its origin.5* 
The commentary on the Gospel of John itself?? follows 
upon an introduction to the Johannine epistles.56 

Loisy indicates the context in which he views the 
author of the Johannine literature.5" He was a converted 
pagan, who had been nourished on a pure strain of 
Gnosticism; he had perhaps travelled through Palestine, 
but belonged to the Ephesian congregation, which re- 
garded him highly as a mythical prophet. Although he 
does not come into prominence as such, he was more of a 
master of Gnosticism than an apostle of faith. His in- 
fluence on the circles that understood him was profound. 
A subsequent generation perhaps suspected that he was 
leader of a sect and a heretic. Loisy of course went still 
further. The suspicion arose in the second century that 
Cerinthus and not John was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. At all events, in order to make it acceptable 
ecclesiastically, it had to be reworked in the spirit of 
“conventional Christianity" in the second century; this 
reworking was carried out, in all probability, by more 
than one hand. The leaders of the Ephesian church did 
everything that was necessary to see to it that "their" 
John was honored as an apostolic figure, and even as the 
beloved disciple of Jesus, and that the improved work 
was taken up into the canon. 
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It is curious to what extent Loisy anticipated subse- 
quent scholarship. He regarded the author of the orig- 
inal Gospel as a poet, who treated his material freely; as a 
non-Jew, who had perhaps come from Antioch and had 
made a journey through Palestine. In all these points he 
concurs with Hirsch, who had arrived at comparable 
conclusions independently. The close connection with 
hellenistic mysticism is reminiscent of Dodd. His charac- 
terization of John as heretic and witness is like a premo- 
nition of Kasemann’s inaugural address at Góttingen in 
1951. The comparison with Valentinus and Marcion 
surprises the reader, but both of them regarded them- 
selves as good Christians. That applies also to other men 
who were regarded as heretics in the eyes of the church. 
To cite an example, a Donatist bishop signed a transcript 
of a debate with Augustine as Felix Christianus. 


E. Hirsch 
Hirsch saw the author of the original Fourth Gospel as 
an (anonymous) genius by virtue of God’s grace, who 
gave individual character even to secondary persons by 
means of brief dialogue and short scenes; this is some- 
thing that only a dramatic poet of rank succeeds in 
doing.59 He was no Semite; some things remind us of 
Greek tragedy.5? His language is a willful Greek and not 
an imitation of the LXX. He wrote in an environment 
that also spoke Aramaic, in Syrian Antioch.6° He under- 
took a journey to Palestine and Jerusalem between 70 
and 132 CE as a merchant. What he says about the pool 
of Siloam in chapter 5 is to be believed,®! but he did not 
see the temple, which had been destroyed. He probably 
came to his mature years only after 70 CE and had no 
clear recollections of the apostolic times.6? He wrote the 
Gospel around 100 CE, and in it he of course made use 
of the Synoptics.6? The “ecclesiastical redaction” of the 
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Gospel took place between 130 and 140 CE.§4 The 
author also freely shaped the words of Jesus. By and 
large his Gospel is a free poetic interpretation of history 
through the eyes of a Christian who believes in Jesus. He 
wrote down what each character being discribed “had to 
say” at that time. He has completely blurred the distinc- 
tion between truth and reality.95 The Gospel of John is 
therefore not the account of an eye witness.96 

His Gospel “is really Pauline.”®” The author alone 
among those “in the Gentile church . . . understood the 
Pauline assertion that ‘Christ is the end of the law” (Rom 
10:4). The historical contrast between Jesus and law, 
between Christianity and Judaism, rests on “a primary 
proposition":99 Jesus is the obedient son of the Father, 
who “lives out of his unity with the Father.”®? However, 
in that case, what is psychologically credible in Jesus has 
disappeared. Jesus is not the "troubled son" (Geth- 
semane). The figure of Jesus thus acquires "dreamlike, 
mythical features."7? The author is thus on his way to the 
Christ myth, without being aware of it. He allows Laz- 
arus to remain in the grave for four days, in a way that is 
surprising to us, so that Jesus can perform something 
more than a mere healing miracle on him.?! The Synop- 
tics are necessary supplements to the Gospel of John, as a 
consequence, since they exhibit the human reality of 
Jesus.”? There is manifest in the Gospel of John a super 
reality viewed poetically, a reality that lays bare the truth 
of the history of Jesus and the truth of the heart in its 
encounter with Jesus.’? The peculiarities and the 
strengths and weaknesses of Hirsch's exposition of the 
Gospel of John are made especially clear in the dialogue 
of Jesus with the Samaritan woman: "This conversation is 
the most detailed and also the liveliest dialogue in the 
entire work. ... The careful delineation of the scene” isa 
sign that the author has utilized his special craft in 
creating the entire story. "Whoever does not discern the 
hand of the poet here is beyond help."7* 

A sign of this craft, according to Hirsch, is the fact that 
*the Samaritan woman is at once a single woman living in 
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vulgar libertinism and the personification of her 
people."75 Hirsch's honored predecessor, H. J. Holtz- 
mann, had already affirmed'both of these points."9 The 
five gods of the Samaritans have been discovered among 
the divinities listed in 2 Kgs 17:29ff., which the Assyrians 
transplanted in the land when it was emptied of most 
inhabitants in the exile at the end of the Northern King- 
dom. Unfortunately, there are really seven in number, 
not five, and two of them are feminine, and thus not 
suitable for a masculine role. Josephus has of course 
simplified the text of the OT and speaks of five peoples 
and their five gods;?? that has made allegorization easier. 
Holtzmann, among others, objected to the tasteless 
interpretation, according to which the present spouse of 
the woman points to Yahweh. Moreover, the seven 
divinities that were worshipped at that time in Samaria 
by five peoples cannot be reinterpreted as the five suc- 
cessive husbands of the woman of Samaria. Verse 16 cer- 
tainly is not intended to emphasize that the woman is "a 
female living in blatant libertinism," but indicates that 
Jesus is able to perceive persons in a way that cannot be 
divined by man. The alleged identity of woman and 
people is thus not involved at all; the woman is all that is 
left. 

Hirsch now writes of the scene at the well: *. .. here we 
have the loveliest and purest example of the analytical 
profundity of the author's glimpse into the movement of 
the human that encounters Jesus, and yet the perspective 
of the author takes leave of reality. The spiritual event in 
which the woman's faith comes into being is as clear as 
crystal."79 Hirsch of course concedes that such a conver- 
sation with the woman could not have taken place. That 
Jesus is revealed as the fulfiller of all religious yearning 
and heartfelt needs can “probably be effectively depicted 
in a such a conversation as profound, but it cannot really 
happen."7? That corroborates, at least in part, what 
Hirsch says of the Evangelist: “What he has written down 
from a free poetic perspective as Jesus’ word is truly 
Jesus’ word for him, revealed to him by the spirit. I 
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believe that the distinction between truth and reality was 
thereby completely eradicated for him."50 

Hirsch does not see that here the Evangelist is using a 
received tradition, which he has expanded by additions 
of his own. The answer of the woman in verse 19b 
(which some expositors are able to explain only as a 
diversionary maneuver) serves as the transition from an 
all-knowing Jesus, a “divine man" (detos àvyjp), to the 
theme that is really important for the Evangelist: "The 
hour comes" (viewed from the standpoint of the Evan- 
gelist) “where the true worshippers will worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” The Jerusalem temple 
already lay in ruins when the Gospel of John was com- 
posed. That verse 22 is a later insertion is news that has 
gradually made its way around. The redactor did not 
find it tolerable that Zion and Gerizim, two places of 
worship that were connected with a specific locale, are 
unable to guarantee that form of worship which corres- 
ponds to the will of God. 

The Evangelist is more prosaic than Hirsch would like 
to believe. He makes use of received narrative material, 
but has so decisively altered it that it expresses his own 
message. It follows from verse 28 that the insertion of 
the Evangelist ends with verse 27. In his “source,” verse 
28 followed immediately on verse 18a. The woman’s 
words in verse 29, “Come, see a man who told me all I 
ever did. Can this be the Christ?” do not take into consid- 
eration that in verse 26 Jesus had already revealed to her 
that he is the messiah. It is precisely at this point that one 
may discern the technique of the Evangelist: he lets as 
much as possible of his “source” stand, he inserts his own 
additions and corrections along the way (e.g., 4:48f.), or 
he adds them at the end, as in the story of Thomas in 
20:29. 

Hirsch believed that the Evangelist had completely 
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eradicated the line between truth and reality. Perhaps it 
is rather the case that he has confused what the text says 
with his own fantasies. As a result, he has not translated 
and interpreted the original Gospel, but has indulged 
himself entirely in setting out his vision of the Evangelist. 


H. Windisch and H. Strathmann 
Hirsch was not the only one who regarded the author of 
the Gospel of John as a great poet. Windisch had earlier 
attributed considerable dramatic powers to the author,®! 
and Strathmann likewise emphasizes the poetic facility of 
the author.®? In so doing, they take different observa- 
tions as their points of departure. Chapter 9 especially 
made a profound impression on Windisch.5? His depic- 
tion of this chapter as a dramatic sequence of scenes 
could function as the preparation for a modern film 
script. Strathmann looks at matters differently.9* The 
remarkable sacral solemnity, which often threatens to 
turn into something stiff and awkward, is striking to 
Strathmann. This is not his judgment about John: *an 
incomparable poet"; his judgment finally is: *a keryg- 
matic stylist." John—by whom he means the son of 
Zebedee—was not a consummate realist, like Canon 
Edwards®5 endeavors to foist off on the author of the 
Gospel of John. By contrast, Strathmann is convinced 
that the Fourth Gospel has nothing to do with realism. 
Whatever the beloved disciple experienced in association 
with his master does not come to expression in his repre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus. According to Strathmann, it 
is difficult to decide whether a scene really reflects an 
event that was experienced. Strathmann was of the 
opinion that the Gospel of John—for whose historical 
inconsistency he had a sharp eye—could only be under- 
stood when the disciple sacrificed his own experience toa 
“kerygmatic stylization.” The basis for this strange 
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sounding opinion is to be sought in the simultaneous 
acceptance of opposing propositions. On the one hand, 
Strathmann held the old tradition that attributed the 
Gospel of John to the beloved disciple to be true. By 
holding to this position, he was entitled to a place in the 
succession of orthodox exegetes. Strathmann held that 
the early Christian testimony for the authorship of the 
Gospel of John was certain. What is to be said to the 
contrary had become amply clear to him in a passage 
from Weizsäcker’s work on the apostolic age:87 “There is 
no power of faith or philosophy great enough to blot out 
the memory of a real life and replace it with a miraculous 
image of a divine being. . . . For one of the original 
apostles that is unthinkable.” The transformation of the 
life of Jesus into a “a tremendous haggadic instruction 
book,”8° in the sense of a logos christology, was possible 
only for someone in the second generation. In accord- 
ance with his firm conviction, Strathmann found a way of 
refuting this line of argumentation: “John’s allegiance is 
not to historicism in his presentation, but to the principle 
of kerygmatic stylization. . .. No abiding interest attaches 
to the external side of events, even to persons who had 
contact with Jesus. . . . If one is inclined to pay too much 
attention to the details of the reports, then one is 
tempted to respond with the words of John 6:63: ‘It is 
the spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail; the words 
that I have spoken to you are spirit and life.’ The reports 
of the events of Jesus’ ministry are kerygmatically styl- 
ized like the discourses, i.e., the way the materials are 
shaped stands in the service of the kerygma. .. . The 
shaping of the material is subordinated by him, in artistic 
freedom, entirely to this task."9? From this point of view, 
Strathmann believed that he had the freedom quietly to 
confess how much there was to be said against the view 
that the Gospel of John was conceived by an eyewitness: 
"The figures are mostly stylized, the logic of the dis- 
courses baffles psychology, the practical outlook of the 
Gospel cannot be measured by customary norms." The 
reports of events, like the discourses, are nothing more 
than “variations of the forms of proclamation utilized by 
the Evangelist." 

But are they really? This raises a question that one 
must also pose for Windisch and Hirsch. All three treat 
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the Gospel of John basically as the work of a single hand, 
even though a redactor may insinuate himself between 
the lines. Whoever asserts this unity, however, will over- 
look the inner contradictions that predominate in the 
Fourth Gospel. We may provide just a few examples: in 
chapter 9, the reader is given the impression by means of 
constant repetition that a miracle such as the healing of 
the man born blind is possible only when God himself 
stands behind the miracle worker. Miracles are the legit- 
imation of Jesus; whoever denies that is obdurate and 
inwardly blind. Or, as another example, we may take 
another great dramatic scene: the resurrection of Laz- 
arus. The Evangelist is able to make use of an artistic and 
powerful account of an unprecedented miracle, only 
because, in 11:25-27, he wants to show, by going against 
the flow of the narrative, what a real resurrection was for 
him: it is that decisive moment when a man at any time, 
here and now, comes into fellowship with *the Father" as 
a result of having been awakened by the message of 
Jesus. This doctrine, which is hinted at in 5:21f. and is 
clearly articulated in 5:25, stands in contradiction to the 
futuristic eschatology found elsewhere. In 5:28f., how- 
ever, it is again corrected in the direction of a pre-Johan- 
nine eschatology, although the author of 5:28f. strives to 
imitate the style of 5:21 and 5:25f.; minor alterations 
betray him and he does not succeed. That means, how- 
ever, that here, as indeed often elsewhere, three hands 
betray themselves: (1) the hand of the source of the 
Evangelist; (2) the hand of the Evangelist himself; (3) the 
hand of the later "conservative" editor, who also intro- 
duced the beloved disciple. 'T'he source was created by a 
man who held fast to the tradition and who valued the 
miracles highly as evidence for the messiahship of Jesus. 
The redactor replaced the *now-eschatology" with the 
traditional futuristic eschatology—where the dead rise 
out of their graves—and again introduced the sacra- 
ments. He understands the faithful to be good men and 
women with good works, and no longer understands 
them as awakened from death to life. Because Hirsch and 
Strathmann endeavor to ascribe as much as possible of 
the Gospel of John to the great poet, in whom, as a con- 
sequence, truth and the marvelous are mixed, their 
standards proved to be unsatisfactory. Whether one 
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regards the “Evangelist” as a Pauline merchant or the son 
of Zebedee does not much matter anymore. 


R. Bultmann 
Bultmann’s exposition of the Gospel of John is one of the 
greatest works he has given us. His commentary began to 
appear as fascicles in 1937 and was finished in 1941. He 
had written preparatory essays earlier and further publi- 
cations accompanied the commentary. The impression of 
the unity of this work helped to give his commentary the 
influence it came to have: like a mighty tree, it appeared 
not to permit anything strong and important to prosper 
in its shadow. This effect did not set in immediately, but 
once it began, it became clear that Bultmann’s commen- 
tary on the Gospel of John decisively dominated an 
entire generation. Already in his essays on the back- 
ground of the Prologue and on the significance of the 
newly discovered Manichean and Mandean manuscripts 
(made available, above all, by M. Lidzbarski), one could 
perceive a researcher at work who was devoting himself 
to bringing to light the history of religions background 
of the Fourth Gospel.9? The newly discovered writings 
contained astonishing verbal parallels and perspectives to 
the Gospel of John, which threw fresh and welcome light 
on a Gospel that seemed so peculiar to scholars. Bult- 
mann of course knew that these Mandean writings were 
six hundred years later than the Gospel of John. Yet 
Bultmann was convinced that the Mandeans were the 
descendants of the baptist sect that had grown out of the 
baptismal activity of John. However, his conjectures 
extended even further: Had the Evangelist himself not 
been a disciple of John, before he became attached to the 
Jesus movement? Could he not have been the first one to 
recognize that the “revelation discourses,” including the 
Prologue, were in fact appropriate only to Jesus? He then 
translated them from Aramaic into Greek, thereby ren- 
dering a great service to the disciples of Jesus. It now 
appears likely, on the basis of style analysis, that there 
was a whole series of such “revelation discourses” that are 
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now scattered over the whole of the Gospel of John. 
Does the peculiar arrangement and fragmentation—this 
is the explanation that suggests itself —owe to external 
forces that have damaged the Gospel of John and have 
almost completely destroyed the context in chapters 7 
and 8 especially??! On stylistic grounds it also appears 
likely that these "revelation discourses," which are remi- 
niscent of the Odes of Solomon, have enriched the first 
epistle of John. 

The “revelation discourses” were not the only source 
that Bultmann hit upon. Another consisted of the "signs 
source" (enueia source), which Bultmann isolated in 
many chapters. But that was not enough: in chapters 18- 
20, he found yet another source, which was utilized in 
narrating the passion. Finally, some segments stand out 
that have contact with the synoptic tradition.?? 

In several respects the “revelation discourses” are, in 
fact, the most important part of the entire Gospel. That 
is evident because these discourses, allegedly gnostic and 
baptist, do indeed set the tone for the Gospel of John. 
Since the Evangelist takes over the language of the dis- 
courses in part, the dividing line between his own formu- 
lations and these received discourses is uncertain. An- 
other problem arises in the case of the signs source seg- 
ments: they do not all contain a reference to the key 
word, "sign" (onpetov). Bultmann characteristically made 
his decisions regarding sources on the basis of stylistic 
considerations. Special difficulties lurk in the revelation 
discourses; in this instance, H. Becker and E. Schweizer 
have supported Bultmann. In particular, Bultmann’s 
pupil, H. Becker, has endeavored to give examples of the 
interrelationship of style and source: “It is evident,” he 
writes, “how content has sought a suitable form for itself. 
Gnosticism, which is essentially dualistic, also produces a 
dualistic style "22 He illustrates these assertions by means 
of some sentences from Excerpt XI in Stobaeus.?* We 
have selected No. 18 as an example: *Nothing on earth 
[is] good, nothing in heaven bad." But these apodictic 
sentences are not themselves revelation discourses, but 
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only indices to the content or superscriptions of possible 
or actual revelatory discourses of the god Hermes Tris- 
megistus. Quite apart from their gnostic content, they 
are of an entirely different sort: long monologues of a 
revealer god, who now and then is interrupted by a 
question or an outcry in admiration on the part a recip- 
ient of the revelation. Gnosticism has made use of many 
literary forms, but not that of the apodictic sentence. 
The latter are much more at home in wisdom literature. 
Wisdom is fond of the form—one thinks of the “Sen- 
tences of Sextus” in this connection—because it is so easy 
to remember. 

Bultmann regarded John 1:1f. as the perfect model for 
this style. But nowhere else in the entire Gospel is an- 
other verse of comparable artful construction to be 
found. Bultmann could make his thesis appear plausible 
only by meddling repeatedly in the text and making it 
conform in this way to his model. The Prologue may be a 
composition that is sui generis, something that was orig- 
inally an independent entity, like the Christian hymns in 
Phil 2:6-11 and Col 1:15-20 may likewise have been. 
The thesis that the Evangelist was a converted disciple of 
the Baptist, who viewed the hymn that earlier applied to 
his first master, John the Baptist, as later fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, and who then translated it into Greek and placed 
it at the beginning of his Gospel, and in the process also 
misunderstood it, very probably requires correction. The 
conjecture that the Baptist was venerated as the pre- 
existent logos by adherents of his sect can perhaps be 
contemplated from the perspective of the late John book 
of the Mandeans, but not with respect to what is said 
about him in the New Testament. He appears in Q (Matt 
11:11a and Luke 7:282) as the proclaimer of the immi- 
nent judgment of the world and as the one who admin- 
isters the eschatological sacrament of baptism, a sacra- 
ment that is able save, to those who are repentant. In 
Mark 9:11-13 and still more clearly in Matt 17:10, he is 
acknowledged by Jesus as the promised Elijah, who is 
greater than everyone born of woman. This assertion is 
of course devalued by the addition in Matt 11:11b and 
Luke 7:28b: the least Christian is greater than John. 
Luke devalues him still further in the story of the small 
Baptist group in Ephesus (Acts 19:1—7), since the bap- 
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tism of John has to be replaced by Christian baptism, 
inasmuch as only the latter confers the spirit. In doing so, 
Luke forgets that he himself has told the story in Luke 
3:21 of how Jesus submitted to the baptism of John and 
thereby received the spirit. In the Gospel of John, the 
Baptist then denies that he is Elijah: he is only a witness. 
It is by no means certain that John founded a sect. That 
is not demonstrated by the parallels with the Qumran 
sect, nor did the Mandeans live under an eschatological 
religiosity. At Qumran and among the Mandeans it is a 
question of baptism frequently repeated, not of one time 
baptism, like that of John. The disciples of John are 
mentioned alongside those of Simon and Dositheus in 
the Pseudo-Clementines, documents that had already 
passed over into legend. The tradition of the Mandeans 
sinks completely into the legendary. Becker wrote as 
early as 1941: "The view that the disciples of John and 
the Mandeans are essentially identical is untenable, 
although Bultmann advanced this thesis in his essay . . . as 
exceptionably probable." In 1960 Rudolph claimed: 
"The baptism of John and the figure of John must be 
viewed without any connection at all to Mandeans."95 He 
is of the opinion that "The roots of Mandean Gnosis and 
religion connected with baptism lie in the baptist sects 
located in the western central region. Here these sects 
underwent their principal development, on a Jewish 
base, under the influence of Syrian-gnostic, Iranian 
(especially Parthian), and, in part, Mesopotamian in- 
fluence; this development took place already in pre- 
Christian times. The migration eastward as a conse- 
quence of continual Jewish pressure must . . . have taken 
place in the second century CE (presumably in connec- 
tion with the Bar Cochba revolution) . . ."99 “John the 
Baptist and his disciples had no relation to the Mandeans 
on the basis of information available to us from the 
sources."?" In any case, it follows that the Mandeans 
were itinerant for a long period, during which they 
suffered unhappy experiences with Byzantine Chisten- 
dom, and eventually settled in the delta region of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

This response to the question of sources brought with 
it a new problem, viz., whether the Gospel of John is to 
be interpreted as a gnostic document. According to 
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Bultmann, the Gospel of John had indeed taken over the 
gnostic redeemer myth, but interpreted only in an exis- 
tential fashion: “John and the Mandeans are in agree- 
ment in their understanding of the human self as ali- 
enated from the world and delivered over to the powers 
of the world."9? But neither the fall of man nor his sal- 
vation are cosmic events for the Gospel of John; asa 
consequence, cosmological instructions are lacking. 
Salvation occurs in the present existence of man, specif- 
ically in his faithful hearing of the revelation.?? Of what 
does the revelation consist? "Practically all the words of 
Jesus in John are assertions about himself and no definite 
complex of ideas can be stated as their content and 
claimed to be the ‘teaching’ of Jesus."!9? “Thus it turns 
out in the end that Jesus as the Revealer of God reveals 
nothing but that he is the Revealer. . . . But how is he 
that? . . . In no other way than that he says that he is it 

..”101 Jesus’ “teaching is not a new teaching because of 
its conceptual content; for in its content it does not differ 
from pure Judaism, from pure prophetic teaching. The 
unheard of thing is that he is speaking now, in the final, 
decisive hour. What is decisive is not what he proclaims 
but that he is proclaiming it."!?? “But since John elimi- 
nates from the myth its cosmological presuppositions, . 
he appears to retain in his book only the empty fact of 
the Revelation.”!03 This Revelation “does not remain 
empty. For the Revelation is represented as the shatter- 
ing and negating of all human self-assertion and all 
human norms and evaluations."!0^ According to Bult- 
mann, “Faith, then, is the overcoming of the ‘offense’— 
the offense that life meets man only in the word ad- 
dressed to him by a mere man, Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
the offense raised by a man who claims, without being 
able to make it credible to the world, that God is en- 
countering the world in him."!95 Further, “the possibility 
of darkness—illusory self-understanding—is provided by 
the possibility of light—genuine self-understanding."196 
Consequently, Bultmann understands the Gospel of John 
as a writing that makes use of the gnostic myth as a 
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medium of expression and understanding, but that has 
already radically demythologized this myth. “The dual- 
ism in John is not the cosmological dualism of Gnos- 
ticism, but the expression of a situation calling for deci- 
sion, in which man stands before God and his 
revelation."!0? 

That lucky moment, however, in which everything 
seemed to come together just right—observed style, 
conjectured sources, history of religions atmosphere, 
existential interpretation— proved to be transitory. The 
reordering of the text, which was intended to control its 
disorder, came into question. The Mandean hypothesis 
was no longer convincing. What was apparently self- 
evident, viz., that dualistic thought must have been born 
of a dualistic style, was contradicted by the gnostic texts 
themselves. To these were added two further tough 
questions: according to Bultmann, the gnostic “revela- 
tion discourses" form the real heart of the Gospel of 
John. But these revelation discourses are taken to be 
non-Christian. To be sure, Bultmann had claimed that 
John only borrowed the language in order to give ex- 
pression to a different, non-gnostic meaning. But how is 
the reader to know that this language has to be deci- 
phered in a different code? And finally: does the Gospel 
of John proclaim a “dualism of decision" that is non- 
gnostic as such? Such a dualism of decision is to be found 
in the gnostic Gospel of Thomas; but in the Gospel of 
John the decision lies with the “Father,” who gives some 
to the son but not others. Further, the answer Bultmann 
gives to the question of sources gives very little play to 
the Evangelist's own endeavors: he collects and reworks 
the material —not without an occasional misunder- 
standing—and occasionally comments on it. Above all, it 
is not surprising that some scholars cannot agree entirely 
with Bultmann where so complicated a source-theory is 
involved. Among those who cannot are renowned schol- 
ars like Dodd and Kásemann. Dodd has not participated 
in attempts to rearrange the text—even in England some 
scholars have joined in this enterprise—although he does 
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not deny his admiration for “the patience and endless 
ingenuity” of those who do the rearranging. He finds 
himself satisfied with the received text.!9? Käsemann 
contests that a “pure humanity” stands at the center of 
the Johannine interest: “Such a perspective is obliged to 
operate in abstraction from the mighty works unhesi- 
tatingly performed by the Christ of the Fourth Gospel. 
Indeed, he provides the world with so much to see that 
the miracles, and in particular the raising of Lazarus, 
lead to his death.”!99 Käsemann is not at all satisfied with 
Bultmann's interpretation of the Prologue: “The pre- 
Christian character of the hymn is more than proble- 
matical, the Aramaic original incredible, the alleged 
Baptist hymn a pure hypothesis"! !? Haenchen joins 
Dodd in his doubt about Bultmann's rearrangement 
proposals.!!! However, the problem is so difficult that an 
entire section of this introduction will be devoted to 
“Disorder and Rearrangement.”!!? In addition to the 
multiple-volume work of Braun,!!? the two substantial 
commentaries of Brown and Schnackenburg on the 
Fourth Gospel merit our special attention. 


R. E. Brown 
Brown discusses the question of authorship in his 
detailed introduction. He presents his own views of the 
way the Gospel of John came into being on pages xxxiv- 
xl.!!* He distinguishes five stages (at least) in the compo- 
sition of the work. The first stage consists of the forma- 
tion of a body of tradition concerning the words and 
deeds of Jesus but independent of the synoptic gospels. 
The second stage extended over several decades. During 
this period, the material was sifted and molded into the 
form and style of the individual narratives and dis- 
courses, which later were to become parts of the Gospel 
of John. This process was presumably influenced by 
preaching and teaching; the oral tradition was passing 
into written. In the third stage a continous gospel was 
created out of the material in stage two. While still in the 
second stage, a master preacher and teacher had given 


108 Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 289f. 
109 New Testament Questions, 161. 
110 New Testament Questions, 150. 


111 *Das Johannesevangelium und sein Kommentar," 
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shape to the Johannine material, and now arranges the 
first, Greek edition. Brown refers to this man as the 
“Evangelist.” The fourth stage consists of several editions 
by the Evangelist, corresponding to his purpose on var- 
ious occasions (here Brown comes close to the proposals 
of Wilkens).!!5 The fifth stage produces a final edition 
by the "redactor," who takes up, in part, various versions 
of existing materials alongside each other. The narration 
of the public ministry of Jesus ended originally with 
10:40—42; the pericope on Lazarus in chapter 11 was 
then added as the real cause of Jesus' execution. The 
insertion of the Lazarus story compelled the "redactor" 
to shift the story of the cleansing of the temple forward 
to chapter 2. Chapters 11 and 12 were perhaps added in 
the fourth stage. Liturgical interests have prompted the 
shift of Jesus' words over the bread and wine at the last 
supper to chapter 6:51-58. The origins of Johannine 
material are as early as the first stage and perhaps go 
back to Jesus himself.!!6 At the earliest, the Gospel can 
have been written after 75 CE, at the latest soon after 
100 CE (according to Irenaeus, John lived until the time 
of the Emperor Trajan, who reigned from 98-117 CE). 
Thus, one arrives at a date of 75-80 for the first edition, 
according to Brown, and for the final redaction a date of 
about 100 CE. The relation of John to his disciples was 
closer than that of Peter to Mark. The Fourth Gospel 
was truly written in the spirit of John. 


F.-M. Braun and R. Schnackenburg 
Schnackenburg was inspired by Braun as regards his own 
hypotheses concerning the author and conception of the 
Gospel of John. Braun summaries his views at the end of 
the first volume: the Gospel of John was not written at a 
single sitting (as the Prochorus legend represented it: 
John dictated the entire Gospel word for word to Pro- 
chorus while in an ecstatic trance and Prochorus wrote it 
down word for word). Rather, the preaching of the 
apostle John (the beloved disciple) crystallized in small 
literary units. For this purpose he made use of various 
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disciples, one after the other, as “secretaries.” On each 
occasion he gave them only the main thoughts and left 
them to work out the rest. Finally, in view of the situa- 
tion in Ephesus, John obtained a Jewish Christian who 
could speak Greek well, and it is to him that we owe the 
present text directly. After the death of John, this man 
finished the work, but did not remove all the difficulties. 
The real author was thus the apostle John. But the Gos- 
pel we have does not derive immediately from him, but 
from the “secretary” who was familiar with Greek 
Hellenism.!!” At this point Schnackenburg goes beyond 
Braun: The man who wrote the Gospel was not merely a 
“secretary,” but someone who was independent and 
worked in his own style. Schnackenburg by no means 
wishes to deny that he also had at his disposal the oral 
and written tradition of the apostle John. But he is of the 
opinion that he also plumbed the words and deeds of 
Jesus reported by John intellectually (and thus the apos- 
tolic interpretation of the saving events) and shaped 
them in a unified way with a view to his circle of readers. 
“Thus the evangelist would have been both the spokes- 
man who transmitted the tradition and the preaching of 
the Apostle John, and a theologian in his own right and 
teacher of the readers whom he addressed.”!!8 
Whoever compares Schnackenburg's commentary on 
the Gospel of John with older Protestant exegesis sees 
immediately to what extent the exegesis of the two con- 
fessions have drawn near each other since the second 
Vatican council: The Gospel of John—so we also hear 
now from Schnackenburg— does not intend to provide 
us with a historical picture (in the modern sense of the 
word historical"). Exegesis should not, therefore, strive 
primarily to recover historical data, as was early often the 
case, but should concern itself with the theological mes- 
sage of the Gospel.!!? If one considers the decree of the 
Holy Office of 3 July 1907, “Lamentabili,”!2° and reads 
the final remark of Schnackenburg in his introduction, 
he will prefer to advance "cautiously and soberly rather 
than boldly and unwarily. It [the commentary] aims at 


117 Schnackenburg, John, 1: 101. 
118 Schnackenburg, John, 1: 102. 
119 John, 1: 11-18. 


discovering the theological content, though without 
neglecting the many individual problems which present 
themselves. Only an exegesis intent upon the literal 
sense, investigating the text and listening carefully to it, 
can also bring out the deeper treasures which are con- 
tained within the fourth Gospel."!?! One will then also 
recognize how in modern Catholic scholarship the results 
of Johannine interpretation are wrested from the condi- 
tions laid down in 1907.1?? 


E. Kasemann 
Kásemann may stand last in the series of significant 
interpreters of the Gospel of John. In 1966 Kásemann 
wrote: "The Evangelist whom we call John appears to be 
a man without definite contours. We can hear his voice, 
... and yet we are unable to locate exactly his historical 
place. . . . But his voice retains a strange otherworldy 
quality. . . . Historically, the Gospel as a whole remains an 
enigma, in spite of the elucidation of individual 
details."!?* Käsemann describes his impression entirely 
appropriately, as he does that of the church. But his 
solution to the riddle does not satisfy either. The ancient 
church already held as self-evident the view that Káse- 
mann presupposes: each gospel stems from an evangelist. 
But that certainly does not apply to the Gospel of Mat- 
thew or to the Gospel of Luke. In the case of Matthew, 
one must distinguish three evangelists: Matthew has 
made use of Mark, the book of miracle stories; he has 
appropriated the sayings source Q and has thereby 
allowed Jesus the miracle-worker to recede behind Jesus 
the teacher of wisdom; and what we call the special 
material of Matthew is a third factor, without which the 
Gospel of Matthew would not be the Gospel of Matthew. 
The same thing applies—mutatis mutandis—to the Gos- 
pel of Luke. 

It is therefore entirely possible that the voices of var- 
ious "evangelists" confront us out of the Gospel of John. 
As we will show in what follows, we must reckon with 
three different authors: (a) the author of the "gospel of 
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miracles,” which understands the "signs" (oneta) as 
miracles certifying faith; (b) an “evangelist” who inter- 
prets the "signs" (onpeta) as pointers, through Jesus 
Christ, to the revelation of the invisible God, “the Father 
of Jesus Christ," pointers whose meaning becomes visible 
for the first time only through the gift of the spirit at 
Faster; and (c) an ecclesiastical “supplementer,” or re- 
dactor, who appends the proclamation of the imminent 
end of the world, of the sacraments, and of an ethic that 
conceives of Christians as the elite among good men. 
What is proposed here by way of hypothesis can only 
be ascertained as probable to a high degree by an exposi- 
tion of the entire Gospel. But before we take up this task, 
this much can be said in advance: a source such as the 
“gospel of miracles," briefly described under (a) above, 
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could only have been taken up by the "evangelist" if it 
were explicable in accordance with its own sense; and if 
interpretations that are alien to the source he uses are 
demonstrable as such, at least in many cases; and if, 
further, the sense of the gospel being employed and its 
reinterpretation by the evangelist are separable from 
each other beyond any doubt. In a similar way, the addi- 
tions of the “supplementer,” or redactor, must also be 
demonstrable as such. 
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volumes. The word “papyrus” does not occur in this 


The text of the Gospel of John is no more immune to 
alteration than the texts of the other gospels, as the 
extant textual witnesses demonstrate. Yet the variations 
are moderate in scope. In chapter 5, only verses 3b and 4 
were later insertions, and the pericope of the woman 
taken in adultery did not belong originally to the text of 
the Gospel; both facts are demonstrated by the history of 
the text. John 7:53-8:11 is lacking in the papyri, the 
oldest uncials, and in the text of the Eastern Fathers. 
The pericope was later inserted into the Gospel of John 
at various points and even after Luke 21:38. A similar 
situation prevails for John 5:3b, 4. Whatever scholars 
have claimed regarding glosses in the text or additions of 
a redactor must have happened to the Gospel prior to 
the publication of the text. That applies also to chapter 
21, which is usually called an appendix. This is all impor- 
tant for any literary-critical operations on the text. 

In 1881, Westcott and Hort published their great 
work, The New Testament in the Original Greek, in two 


1 The New Testament in the Original Greek, 77. 


work; papyri were not yet used in textual criticism. The 
oldest witnesses used by Westcott and Hort were the 
uncials B (Vaticanus) and N (Sinaiticus) from the fourth 
century. In spite of this, Westcott and Hort held the 
following view: "But enough is already known to enable 
us to judge with reasonable certainty as to the propor- 
tional amount of valuable evidence likely to be buried in 
the copies as yet uncollated. If we are to trust the analogy 
thus provided, which agrees with what might have been 
anticipated from the average results of continued tran- 
scription generally, nothing can well be less probable 
than the discovery of cursive evidence sufficiently impor- 
tant to affect present conclusions in more than a handful 
of passages, much less to alter present interpretations of 
the relations between the existing documents."! What 
was decisive for Westcott and Hort was the discrimi- 
nation of four groups of texts (text-types): 

(1) the latest form of the text is the "Syrian" (also 
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called “Byzantine,” “Constantinopolitan,” “Koine,” or, 
more recently, “majority text”), the last form of which is 
the Textus Receptus. It is of course not simply a matter 
of names; Westcott and Hort defined and described 
these text types exactly and in detail.” 

(2) The second text-type is the so-called “Western” 
text. It was also precisely described and thus defined.? It 
may be mentioned here that it arose at a very early date, 
prior to 150 CE; it shows up already in Marcion, Tatian, 
Justin, Iraeneus (if not yet in a fully developed form), 
Hippolytus, and and other Church Fathers. The Western 
type treats the text in a grammatically free manner, 
enriches it through additions, harmonizes passages, to 
mention only a few of its qualities. Its chief represen- 
tatives are the bilingual (Greek and Latin) manuscript D 
for the gospels, and Codex Claromontanus (D) for the 
Acts and the letters. 

(3) A further type of text is the “Alexandrian.” Its 
principal representatives are C (Ephraemi Rescriptus), L, 
the minuscule 33, “the queen of the minuscles,” sa and 
bo (Coptic manuscripts) and the citations of the Alexan- 
drian Church Fathers. This type of text exhibits a re- 
fined feeling for language, which betrays itself also in 
alterations of the text that permit an improvement in 
language and style. 

(4) Westcott and Hort named the fourth type the 
“neutral” text because they viewed it as the original type 
that had not been marred by later, inferior readings. 
The best representative of this type is Vaticanus (B), and 
the second best is Sinaiticus, a manuscript which its 
discoverer, Count Tischendorf, saw for the first time in a 
monastery on Mt. Sinai in 1844 and which he later 
acquired for the Czar of Russia. Tischendorf regarded it 
as the best of all New Testament manuscripts, as the 
designation X indicates (he was unwilling to give it a 
lower letter of the Roman alphabet, so he gave it the first 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet). Since X shows Western 
influence in its text of John (as does B, a fourth century 
manuscript), Boismard has attempted to show that the 
concurrence of 8 and D in John 1-8 gives evidence of a 
further text-type, which should be given a separate 
identity along with other text-types.* 

The work of Westcott and Hort in England meant that 
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the Texus Receptus, which had heretofore reigned 
supreme, now lost its influence, and the King James 
Version of 1611, based on a text essentially earlier than 
that established by Westcott and Hort, faded. Because 
John W. Burgon, Dean of Chichester, led the passionate 
and fruitless opposition to the new text, we should not 
infer that the *old" text, which is attested by the majority 
of manuscripts, has lost its champions even today. 

One thing Westcott and Hort were not able to foresee: 
the significance of the papyri. Only because of its limited 
scope can $52 not serve as evidence that the “neutral” 
text came to prevail only through recensions about which 
Jerome wrote in his Praefatio to the books of Chronicles:* 


Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium 
laudat auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam 
Luciani martyris exemplaria probat, mediae inter has pro- 
vinciae Palaestinos codices legunt quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt; totusque orbis hac inter 
se trifaria varietate pugnat. 


Alexandria and Egypt praise Hesychius as the 
author of their Septuagint; the region from Constan- 
tinople down to Antioch endorses the manuscripts of 
the martyr Lucian; the middle provinces between the 
two read the Palestinian manuscripts which, based on 
Origen's labors, Eusebius and Pamphilus made gen- 
erally available. Thus the whole world is at war on the 
basis of this threefold variety. 


That sounds as though three entities, who dominated the 
scene, had divided the whole eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean among themselves. But the remark in the first 
instance meant only for the LXX might also be aimed at 
the NT text, since Jerome writes in the dedication to 
Pope Damasus in 382 CE concerning the translation of 
the-gospels: 


Praetermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano et Hesychio 
nuncupatos paucorum hominum adserit perversa contentio, 
quibus utique nec in veteri instrumento [viz., the OT] post 
LXX interpretes emendare quid licuit nec in novo emendasse; 
cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante translata 
doceat falsa esse, quae addita sunt. 


I pass over those manuscripts which are associated 
with the names of Lucian and Hesychius, and the 
authority of which is perversely maintained by a hand- 


quatriéme évangile," RB 60 (1953) 341-71. 
MPL 28, 1392f. Translation provided by K. Fröhlich. 


ful of disputatious persons. It is obvious that these 
writers could not amend anything in the OT after the 
labours of the seventy; and it was useless to correct the 
NT, for versions of the Scripture which already exist in 
the languages of many nations show that their addi- 
tions are false. 


E. von Dobschütz is of this opinion: "The process of text 
recension is to be thought of in this way: in general the 
textual critics concur with the text that is common in the 
respective church of each, but in doubtful instances, each 
recensionist follows his own judgment and preference. 
Accordingly, Hesychius appears to have preferred the 
lapidary, shorter readings, Pamphilius strove for good 
Greek expression, and Lucian sought adroitly to weave 
together the various readings that he discovered in the 
tradition”® 

But the rich fund of early papyri, which fortunately 
contains parts of the Johannine text, has decisively 
altered the picture of the development of the NT text. 
At first, P45 with its strong infusion of “Western” read- 
ings permitted us to maintain presuppositions held ear- 
lier: the “Western” text dominated the field. The text 
which later penetrated the recension of Hesychius men- 
tioned by Jerome was formed gradually out of the Wes- 
tern text under Alexandrian influence. Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus were accordingly relatively late educated 
revisions. The discovery of 3599 and 9575 basically altered 
this picture: Ps already demonstrates that the “Egyp- 
tian" text was in existence as early as the "Western" text, 
and $75 reads very much like a precursor of Vaticanus. 
The statements of Jerome regarding the recensions of 
Hesychius, Pamphilus, and Lucian are exaggerated: in 
order to create a text like the Vaticanus, one needed to 
take only a manuscript like 3575 as a source to produce an 
edition using the Alexandrian method. The “Western” 
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text might have come into vogue as early as the second 
century CE, when the text was still treated with greater 
freedom. That the “Western” text circulated in two 
forms (so Boismard), for one of which Tatian is a witness, 
while D and 8 offer the second (up to the middle of John 
8), and that the Evangelist knew both of them and chose 
now one and now the other, are hypotheses we regard as 
improbable. For D and N agree, not only frequently in 
the first eight chapters of John, but also, for example, in 
13:21-14:10. 8 can be considered an "Egyptian" text 
only in a very restricted sense; it is a mixed text. As 
Zimmermann, Schnackenburg,’ and Aland have em- 
phasized, the evaluation of a text cannot begin with the 
oldest parchment manuscripts and on that basis pass to 
the papyri, which are much older, but must in fact begin 
with the papyri. Whether one can place so high a value 
on the quotations of the Church Fathers, as Boismard 
does, is not at all certain. They certainly made use of 
manuscripts that were older than their own work. But 
investigations into the texts used by Origen have shown 
that he appears to have put together and used his own 
textual apparatus for each of several works on which he 
was working at the time, without being bothered by the 
differences among these texts. 

It is better not to presuppose a special theory for the 
text of the Gospel of John; it is sufficient to go into the 
textual situation as the occasion arises in the course of 
the commentary on individual verses. That policy es- 
pecially commends itself in view of the fact that various 
factors are to be taken into account in assessing the text 
in particular cases. 


John, 1: 153-71. 


Testament, ed. E. von Dobschütz (Göttingen: Van- 
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4. Disorder and Rearrangement 
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One senses tensions in the Gospel of John, first of all in 
relation to the Synoptics, but then also internally. The 
first sort of tension already became evident in the second 
century when Tatian created his harmony of the four 
canonical gospels, the so-called Diatessaron: he had to 
rearrange some segments of the Gospel of John. Two 
presuppositions then became evident, as though spontan- 
eously: it was supposed that the evangelists represented 
the life of Jesus in its chronological context; as a conse- 
quence, the (hypothetical) possibility that the gospel seg- 
ments could be ordered so as to correspond to the se- 
quence of events in Jesus’ life was also assumed. In that 
case, there must originally have been a definite sequence 
of events and sayings. The possibility that there was a 
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history of the tradition—in itself not always entirely 
unified—lay just beyond the field of vision, although it 
was already implied in the acceptance of a plurality of 
canonical gospels. 

Tensions within the Fourth Gospel were likewise felt 
at an early time, as is shown by the rearrangement of 
John 18 in Syrus Sinaiticus (sy?): verses 13, 24, 14, 15, 
19-23, and 16-18 follow each other in that order. That 
is not an original text, but an attempt to create a more 
meaningful context by reordering the verses. 

Modern criticism has been willing to tinker with the 
text of the Gospel of John to an ever greater degree. One 
may work with some sort of notion of the familiar three- 
some of source(s), evangelist(s), and redactor(s), all three 
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of which one can locate within the evangelist himself, as 
does B. Wilkens.! One then assumes that the manner in 
which the Gospel arose is what led to its present form. 
Or, one replaces this view that the development was 
“normal” although not entirely smooth with a theory of 
disaster: something happened to the Gospel which pro- 
duced confusion in the text. This view especially pro- 
voked the study of the history of the text. This led to two 
different attempts to account for the disorder in the 
Gospel of John. 

1. The history of the transmission of the text shows 
that the pericope of the woman taken in adultery, 7:53- 
8:11, is lacking in the oldest uncials and the papyri. It 
was inserted later in various places in the Fourth Gospel 
and even after Luke 21:38. It does not, therefore, 
belong to the earliest text. The situation is similar in the 
case of John 5:3b, 4. This means that the possibility is not 
foreclosed that insertions were made at other points—at 
such an early date, to be sure, that the extant textual 
witnesses betray no traces of them. So the idea arose, 
especially in the work of Spitta? and Wendt,? that there 
was an “original text,” which a redactor revised. Wher- 
ever a problem appeared in the text the redactor was 
thought to be responsible, more or less. 

2. Another, apparently more objective, attempt to 
reorder the text also goes back to text-critical observa- 
tions. A count is made of the letters in the pericope of 
the woman taken in adultery and then of other pericopes 
as though they, too, were insertions. That prompts 
Clark’s suggestion, following several earlier attempts, 
that the original text of John was written in lines of 10- 
12 characters, and each column contained 167 or 168 
characters, which produced 14 to 16 lines per side.* The 
possibility of a further assumption then arose: the Fourth 
Gospel was written on individual sheets, which were then 


1 Die Enstehungsgeschichte des vierten Evangeliums (Zol- 
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3 HH. Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 2 vols. Vol. 1, Die Evan- 5 


later combined into a scroll. The joins came loose in the 
course of time and some sheets were reinserted at the 
wrong places. 

Manuscripts like Vaticanus and Sinaiticus played a 
dirty trick on researchers in connection with this theory 
of dislocation. These old unicals were written with ex- 
treme care and proportion. That led to the mistaken 
judgment that the Gospel of John was also written in 
lines of the same length and on pages of the same depth. 
More recent discoveries of papyri have taught us better. 

Before we explore this new knowledge, we would like 
to describe two earlier attempts to rearrange the Gospel 
in detail. The first attempted to show how the sheets in 
the original text of the Gospel came to be mixed up. The 
second dispensed with an attempt to reconstruct the 
process by which the sheets came to be confused. It 
simply assumed that the text came into the hands of the 
redactor already disturbed in a variety of ways, owing to 
external interference. The redactor put it in order as 
best he could. Bultmann is of the opinion that we must 
find the courage to rearrange the text with a view to the 
internal coherence of the text. 

The first proposal we wish to report on is that of F. R. 
Hoare. In 1944 he published a book on which he had 
worked for sixteen years under the title: The Original 
Order and Chapters of St. John's Gospel.5 'The hypothesis 
that he develops supposes that the very old apostle John 
was asked to produce a Greek gospel that would supple- 
ment the Synoptics. He consented and dictated his gospel 
to his secretary following his earlier Aramaic notes. 
When the Greek version had been completed on loose 
papyrus sheets, his notes in Aramaic, now being useless, 
were destroyed. The Apostle now had his secretary 
prepare a clean copy on one side of unnumbered sheets; 
the last chapter was added in accordance with a memo- 
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randum. The Apostle had the clean copy read aloud and 
approved it.® The original copy of the Greek version, 
having now become useless, was also destroyed. The 
Apostle was overtaxed by this work and fell into a coma 
from which he never awakened. Just then the unnum- 
bered sheets of papyrus, which had not yet been made 
into a continuous scroll, slide to the floor in disarray. 
The secretary put them in order as best he could and 
added the second half of verses 24 and 25 of chapter 
21.7 

So much for the romantic account of the origin of the 
Gospel of John. In order to carry out his reconstruction, 
Hoare had to assume that each column contained 397 
characters in 21 lines of 18-19 characters each. The 
entire Gospel was comprised of twenty segments (without 
the pericope of the woman taken in adultery) made up of 
2-17 units of this type. Five of these chapters extended 
to the end of the column, while the other fifteen con- 
tained from one to four empty lines to indicate the close 
of a chapter. The arrangement of Hoare looks this way 
(the arabic numbers before each chapter refer to the 
original order, the capital letters indicate the present 
sequence): 


1 (A) 1:1-51 Columns 1-10 

2 (C) 4:3b-43 Columns 11-18 

3 (B) 2:1-4:3a Columns 19-32 

4 (D) 4:44-5:47 Columns 33-44 

5 (F) 7:15-24 Columns 45-46 

6 (E) 6:1-7:14 Columns 47-63 

7 (G) 7:25-52; 8:12-28a Columns 64-72 

8 (M) 12:34-50 Columns 73-76 

9 (H) 8:28b-9:41 Columns 77-91 
10 (J) 10:19-11:33 Columns 92-102 
11  (L) 12:23b-33 Columns 103-104 
12  (K) 11:34-12:23a Columns 105-114 
13 (1) 10:1-18 Columns 115-118 
13a (Z) 7:53-8:11 Columns 118abc 
14 (N) 13:1-19 Columns 119-122 
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Columns 123-125 
Columns 126-132 
Columns 133-134 
Columns 135-136 
Columns 137-138 
Columns 139-143 
Columns 144-185 


15 (R) 15:17-16:4a 
16 (O) 13:20-14:14 
17 (T) 16:15b-23 
18 (P) 14:13-24a 
19 (S) 16:4b-15a 
20 (Q) 14:24b-15:16 
21 (U) 16:24-21:25 


Hoare first used the text of Branscheid, then that of 
Nestle,? and finally the edition of Merk. 

We now know on the basis of the early papyri P52, P66, 
P75, and P46 that there is no question of from one to four 
empty lines at the end of each chapter. Insofar as $® and 
$575 mark segments, they employ either a point placed 
over the line to indicate the end of a segment, or they 
leave the balance of the line empty after a word com- 
pleting the meaning of a paragraph or unit, or they move 
the following line about a character’s width to the left. 
These possibilities of indicating the limits of a segment 
can also be combined. 

In any case, Hoare does not reckon with the codex, 
but with a papyrus roll. But as early as 1903, in an essay 
entitled “Die Uberlieferung des Index Academicorum,” 
Crénert made some important observations on an open 
scroll found among a large group of papyrus rolls at 
Herculaneum (the balance of which were stuck closed by 
the heat).? The copyist had not written on the entire roll, 
but also not on individual sheets; he had created sections 
consisting of four or five columns. In so doing he has 
written right over the seams. The one who pasted the 
roll together (Glutinator) had in some cases placed such 
segments in the newly created roll in the wrong order. 
Such errors are easily detected because suddenly one 
finds an entirely different representative of the Platonic 
Academy speaking in the text and because at the begin- 
ning and end of such segments one finds sentences 
broken off. Hoare’s hypothesis functions only so long as 
he can assume that empty lines come only at the end of 


chapters; there are thus no broken sentences to assist in 
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finding the connections. 

In all probability, the Gospel of John was copied onto a 
codex and not a scroll. 955? is a fragment of such a codex 
from the first half of the second century and $559 and $75 
come perhaps from around 200 CE. $75 contains the 
Gospel in a single-quire format: one single quire is in- 
serted into another in forming the codex. The conse- 
quence was that the middle protruded considerably and 
the section Luke 18:18-22:3 was lost because the thread 
used to sew the quires together was broken. The begin- 
ning of Luke is, likewise, preserved only in fragments; 
the first damaged pages were glued to the first fully 
preserved page as a kind of substitute cover. The same 
thing happened to the end of the Gospel of John. From 
this codex in complete form we possess only John 1:1- 
13:10. The last pages have been ruined; the sheets on 
which 14:8-21:25 appeared were glued to the last wholly 
preserved sheet in order to strengthen it, but they have 
now been detached, separated, and read. These observa- 
tions reveal the weak points of a codex that consists of 
single quires only: the beginning, middle, and end were 
especially vulnerable. 

Owing to 9595, John 1:1—14:15 has been well pre- 
served. The editors have also restored a remarkable 
amount from fragments of the text. From within the 
manuscript a quire of four pages that contained John 
6:11-11:35 is lacking. This lacuna is preceded by thirty- 
four pages; pages 39-154 follow. From this it may be 
deduced that $® consists of several quires: signatures 1, 
3, and 4 consist of five sheets folded so as to produce 
twenty pages each. The second signature contains four 
sheets, the fifth, on the other hand, has eight sheets, or 
sixteen and twenty-two pages respectively. Originally the 
codex had 154 pages; forty-six have therefore been lost 
or are preserved more or less only in fragmentary form. 
The binding (cf. the bindings on the Nag Hammadi 
codices) has not been preserved. However, the kind of 
binding can still be determined.!? It is especially signif- 
icant that line length and the number of lines to the page 


10 Papyrus Bodmer II: Evangile de Jean chap. 1-14, ed. 
Victor Martin (Cologny-Geneva: Bibliotheca 
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vary considerably. ®6 contains twenty-six lines on its first 
page, but on page 149 only 14. T'he number of char- 
acters in the first ten lines of the first page vary between 
twenty-two and thirty-six, but on page 97 they vary 
between eighteen and twenty-four. 

The scribe of $75 noted that he would not have suffi- 
cient room in the second half of his codex. He therefore 
raised the number of lines from twenty lines in the Nestle 
text to forty.!! The entire papyrus contains 144 pages in 
a 26 x 13 cm. format; 9*2, on the other hand, might have 
a format of 21 x 20. Similarly, 959 approximates a square 
page. This shows that we do not know how the first copy 
of the Gospel of John looked that contained the text 
known to us. We cannot say what format it had, how 
long the lines were, and how many lines it had to the 
column. 

Before we pursue further consequences of these new 
finds, we would like to turn to the second example prom- 
ised earlier, namely, to the reconstruction of the Fourth 
Gospel by Bultmann. One would be doing Bultmann an 
injustice were one to forget that he is by no means the 
first to try his luck at rearrangement. He had precursors, 
especially in England. Howard sketches the rearrange- 
ment hypotheses of F. W Lewis, James Moffat, G. H. C. 
Macgregor, J. H. Bernard, and G. P. Lewis in his book, 
The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation.!? 
Smith rightly recalls these efforts in his outstanding 
work, The Composition and Order of the Fourth Gospel. !* 

Bultmann's theory of rearrangement, however, is 
unique. He arrives at the following sequence in his com- 
mentary: 


1:1-21, 25-26, 31, 33-34, 28-30, 35-51 

2:1-15 

3:1-21, 31-36, 22-30 

4:1-54 

6:1-27, 34-35, 30-33, 47-51, 41-46, 36-40, 59 
5:1-47 

7:15-24 


18 Composition and Order, 116-212. 


11 Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV: Evangile de Luc et Jean [Luc 
chap. 3-24; Jean chap. 1-15] ed. V. Martin and R. 
Kasser (Cologny-Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
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8:13-21 

7:1-14, 25-29 
8:41-47, 51-53, 56-59 
9:1-41 

8:12 

12:44-50 

8:21-25, 28-29 
12:34-36 

10:19-26, 11-13, 1-10, 14-18, 27-33, 37-42 
11:1-57 

12:1-33 

8:30-40 

6:60-71 

12:37-43 

13:1-31a 

17:1-26 

13:31b-35 

15:1-27 

16:1-33 

13:36-38 

14:1-31 

18:1-20, 31 
Fragments: 6:28-29; 8:26-27 


How is it possible for the text transmitted to us to have 
arisen from Bultmann's conjectured text? Bultmann 
rejects the attempt, such as Hoare later undertook, to 
account for the process in detail. For, as he admits, the 
orginal order of the text in chapter 6 “cannot be restored 
with certainty.”!* In the same chapter, “the present text 
is in a state of disorder, or at least of very poor order, 
which I can only explain by suggesting that it is the work 
of an editor who, having found a text which for external 
reasons had been completely destroyed and so disor- 
dered, attempted himself to reconstruct the original 
order."!5 “Particularly in the middle sections of the 
Gospel, the editor must have had a text which was highly 
disjointed and full of omissions.”!$ “In my view the only 
solution is that the section whose conclusion is found in 
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8:41ff. has been lost (with the exception, that is, of this 
conclusion). This surely will be no surprise to us, in view 
of the state of the Gospel. For once it has been accepted 
that the original text has been disrupted, then the possi- 
bility must also be reckoned with that parts of the text 
have been lost.”!7 The redactor “did not create disorder, 
but attempted to put a disordered text into some sort of 
order." !? His job was “to put into order a text that had 
not yet been published and which, for external reasons, 
had fallen into disorder."!? *We cannot say what created 
the disorder originally (perhaps the confusion of 
pages)."?? *As corroboration of the rearrangement 
theory it may perhaps be mentioned that a number of 
segments that have been displaced are almost exactly the 
same size, e.g. 3:31-36; 12:33-36, 44-50, and, in addi- 
tion, the segments in chapters 7 and 8 that have been 
confused. That would indicate that individual sheets of 
the work have been mixed up. However, for the whole it 
is not sufficient to accept the transposition of a page or 
several pages; the disturbance must have gone much 
farther, at least in part, as the disorder that prevails 
within chapters 6 and 10 shows, in my opinion."?! But in 
response to the question how the disorder in the present 
text arose, "it is first of all to be definitely stated that the 
right of critical observation and the attempt to discover 
the original order does not depend on the ability to an- 
swer this question. But the attempt must be madel”?? 
"There are nevertheless some instances in which the 
transmitted order is meaningless, e.g. the sequence of 
the farewell discourses, which can be understood merely 
as the expression of perplexity, or the position of 12:44- 
50,775 

B. S. Easton opposes this attempt of Bultmann to 
reorder the text in his review of Bultmann’s work.?* To 
be sure, other scholars have reversed chapters 5 and 625 
or even 3:22-30 and 3:31-36. But assuming that a papy- 
rus roll had been damaged, there would certainly have 
been broken sentences and words as well. Bultmann does 
indeed switch sentences far removed from each other, 


21 Bultmann, "Hirschs Auslegung des Johannes-Evan- 
geliums,” 119. 

22 Bultmann, “Hirschs Auslegung des Johannes-Evan- 
geliums,” 118f. 

23 Bultmann, “Hirschs Auslegung des Johannes-Evange- 
liums,” 118f. 

24 “Bultmann’s RQ Source," JBL 65 (1946) 118f. 

25 Easton concedes this point. 
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but always full sentences. How can one account for the 
fact that 8:12 belongs between 9:41 and 12:44? If the 
Evangelist wrote short segments on cheap scraps of 
papyrus without indicating where they went (Easton also 
reflected on this possibility), then it is impossible to 
restore the original order of the text. 

D. M. Smith has taken up this argument again. "P One 
might attempt to support this line of reasoning with the 

` supposition that the redactor had correctly completed 

incomplete words and sentences in each instance. But 
such confidence in the ability of the redactor does not 
square with his failures at other points. It remains a 
mystery how chapter 9 in the middle of the Gospel and 
the final section from 18:1 on escaped disturbance, when 
one considers what we learned from $569 and $75, which 
were especially lightly damaged, and how chapter 6 in its 
otherwise relatively secure position suffered so much. 

Bultmann speaks of the confusion of pages or sheets, 
which admittedly does not explain everything. He has in 
mind the manuscript as a whole, one that fell into dis- 
order more or less because of external forces. As a conse- 
quence, it did not occur to him that the manuscript may 
have deteriorated over a long period of time from use; 
on the contrary, he appears to think that the original 
manuscript had been damaged by alien, mechanical 
forces when it fell into the hands of the redactor. But this 
entails a difficulty that ought to be noted. The Gospel 
must not have been very heavily damaged, otherwise the 
redactor would not have noticed that he had in his hand 
a work of the highest value for the church and that this 
work was worth making legible and publishing and that it 
was his duty to do so. If we accept Bultmann's recon- 
struction of the text, there were indeed some chapters 
that remained entirely undisturbed, such as chapter 2, 
chapter 4, chapter 5, chapter 9, chapter 11, chapter 15, 
chapter 16, chapter 17, and chapters 18-20. That would 
be something more than half of the Gospel. However, 
Bultmann thinks these chapters have suffered displace- 
ment, in part. But what Bultmann suggests with respect 


26 Composition and Order, 176. 
27 John, 220 n. 2 [164 n. 2]. 


to displacement and the exchange of pages is not entirely 
clear, since Bultmann himself says that the displacement 
of pages will not explain everything. That is, in fact, the 
case. One need only look over the changes Bultmann 
introduces into the reconstruction of chapter 1: in place 


‘of the present order of 1:1—51, the proposed order is 


1:1-21, 25-26, 31, 33-34, 28-30, 35-51. Since the 
redactor, as Bultmann emphasizes, wanted to create 
order rather than disorder, he must have come across 
each of the relatively small segments, verses 1-21, verses 
25-26, verse 31, verses 33-34, verses 28-30, and verses 
35-51, each as an independent fragment. Such segments 
were not created, however, by an external derangement 
of a manuscript. If the joins of a papyrus roll came loose, 
that would explain nothing, and we get no further with 
the destruction of the binding of a papyrus codex. Bult- 
mann contributes to the solution with two notions that 
were not thought through: (1) external deterioration 
that led, in some chapters, to crumbling;?" and (2) the 
confusion of pages, which cannot however be a symptom 
of old age. 

It is therefore not surprising that more recent com- 
mentaries on the Gospel of John, like those of Schnack- 
enburg and Brown, discuss the question of rearrange- 
ment very cautiously. Schnackenburg admittedly does 
not contest the fact that sheets were occasionally con- 
fused in old writings: Sir 33:16b-36:10 once stood 
between 30:24 and 30:25, (two signatures of ca. 160 
stichoi were displaced),?? and in 1 Enoch 91:12-17 (8- 
10 weeks of the ten-week apocalypse) was removed to a 
position before chapter 93 (weeks 1-7).2° In the case of 
John, the dislocation must have occurred already in the 
original text; in those days one still wrote on papyrus 
rolls, “and if so, the hypothesis breaks down from the 
star "20 Now that is not altogether accurate: dislocations 
could also take place in the case of papyrus rolls, as 
Crónert,?! has shown, as sheets were being glued 
together. Today it is not at all improbable that Christians 
made use of the papyrus codex already at the end of the 
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first century. On the other hand, the other two objec- 
tions of Schnackenburg to Bultmann’s claims retain their 
force: the number and length of lines vary widely, so that 
all calculations having to do with average lines—so much 
in favor earlier—has become questionable. Beyond that, 
it is difficult to explain how the deterioration of a manu- 
script, as Bultmann presupposes, permitted self-con- 
tained units to be preserved and then displaced. In order 
to determine his own position, Schnackenburg?? reviews 
the transpositions Wikenhauser affirms: (a) 3:31-36 must 
originally have followed upon 3:21. Schnackenburg 
accepts this dislocation, but makes a redactor responsible 
for it. (b) Chapter 6 stood before chapter 5. A redactor is 
also guilty of creating this dislocation. (c) 7:15—24 is the 
continuation of 5:19-47. This is true, but again the 
redactor is responsible. (d ) Schnackenburg rejects the 
positioning of 10:1-18 between 10:29 and 10:30, as he 
does (e) the removal of 12:44-50 to another place. 
Finally, (f) Schnackenburg attributes the insertion of 
chapters 15-17 to the editorial activity of disciples. 

In other words, instead of the fortuitous interchange 
of sheets or pages, we have here the deliberate rear- 
rangements of a redactor. It then becomes questionable 
why the redactor made changes for the worse in the text 
he received. Against the hypothesis that the Evangelist 
left behind him material that had not been finally put 
into order, Schnackenburg?? objects that the Evangelist 
would not have written on individual sheets but on a roll. 
Here Schnackenburg becomes the victim of older views 
of how one composed on rolls. 

Brown is still more critical of accidental 
displacements:?* one could remove some difficulties in 
this way, to be sure, but not all of them. Moreover, 
serious objections remain against any theory of displace- 
ment: (1) There is the danger that the commentator will 
be be commenting on a text that never existed, while the 
received text did and does exist. (2) The text we have 
today must have made sense for a contemporary editor. 
Is it so certain that modern methods can reconstruct a 


32 John, 1: 55f. 

33 John, 1: 54. 

34 John, 1: XXVI-XXVIII. 
35 John, 1: XVIII. 
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more original order? (3) There is often lacking an ex- 
planation of how a particular displacement took place 
(Brown is also wrong in saying that in a roll the confusion 
of sheets is not plausible). Surprisingly, Hoare’s proposal 
fares well with Brown?5 because he has not thought it 
through closely enough. On the whole, however, Brown 
sticks to the view that theories of accidental displacement 
create as many problems as they solve. 

The time of theories of displacement is gone. They are 
meaningful when an isolated, coherent segment demon- 
strably belongs to another context (as in Sirach and 1 
Enoch). They lose their cogency when one attempts to 
make a legible book out of a very difficult text—as in 
Scott's edition of the Hermetica.?® That the day of the 
displacement theory is past is shown by Bultmann him- 
self: in addition to the theory of displacement (that was 
supposed to smooth out all aporias), there is a four- 
source theory (revelation discourses, signs source, pas- 
sion story, other traditions), and then to go with this 
motley "original text" the distinction between Evangelist 
and redactor. It is now supposed that in one of these 
alleged sources ("revelation discourses") there is material 
for understanding the world in a definite way, viz., a 
witness for the gnostic revelation myth, which indicates 
something like the historical locus of this thought. At the 
same time, this hypothetical source becomes the covert 
perspective from which the entire Gospel is exegeted. 
Not only does the history of religions make its claim, but 
the ground is already being prepared (since 1923, before 
the close connection with Heidegger) for something like 
existential interpretation. The theory of displacements is 
thereby turned into a means (on which one will not 
reflect very long, as a consequence), which permits the 
theology of the Gospel of John to be made accessible to 
modern man. 


36 W. Scott and A. S. Ferguson, Hermetica. The Ancient 
Greek and Latin Writings which contain religious and 
philosophic teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistos, 4 
vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924-1936) 124ff. 
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Since the Gospel of John is attributed to John, son of 
Zebedee, in the ecclesiastical tradition, there has been a 
strong tendency to assume that it was written in Aramaic 
or at least in a Semitic form of Greek. But it was not until 
the twentieth century that this hypothesis found numer- 
ous advocates. In his book, Die Sprache und Heimat des 
vierten Evangelisten, Schlatter sought to prove that the 


Greek of the Gospel of John demonstrates that John 
thought in and spoke Aramaic.! According to Dalman,? 
on the other hand, it cannot be shown that an Aramaic 
gospel ever existed. The alleged Aramaic original of 
Matthew, about which Jerome often spoke, is a reverse 
translation of Greek Matthew back into Aramaic. Dal- 
man even defended the thesis that the Gospel of John 


1 [The Language and Provenance of the Fourth Gos- 
pel], in Johannes und sein Evangelium, ed. K. H. Reng- 2 
storf (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 


1973) 28. 
The Words of Jesus, tr. D. M. Kay (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1902) 57-71 = Die Worte Jesu (Leipzig: J. C. 
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was less Aramaic than the Synoptics. Wellhausen,? who 
was as much at home in the Old Testament as in the 
New, would have nothing to do with the view that the 
Gospel of John could have been written only by a Pales- 
tinian: “If the Greek of John converges with that of Mark 
in that they both approximate the common tongue, John 
diverges in that it is not disguised Aramaic.” “On account 
of the solemnity, it imitates the biblical style with respect 
to parataxis."* “The vocabulary is conspicuously poor.” 
Among 15,416 words used there is a vocabulary (accord- 
ing to Nestle) of only 1,011 words. “One has the impres- 
sion of pedantry, as in the priestly document. ... The 
language verges on corthurnus [the dignified and stilted 
spirit of ancient tragedy]; it is perhaps hieratic."5 

C. J. Ball inspired a new approach with his essay, “Had 
the Fourth Gospel an Aramaic Archetype?”® He is to 
thank for the appearance of C. F. Burney’s foundational 
study of 1922, his well-known book, The Aramaic Origin of 
the Fourth Gospel.” Burney presupposes that the Synoptic 
authors wrote koine Greek, and interprets the abun- 
dance of synoptic koine expressions in the Gospel of John 
as Aramaisms, which he also proposes to identify in 
mistranslations. At some points he functions occasionally 
as a precursor—an imperfect one, to be sure—of Mat- 
thew Black. J. A. Montgomery was satisfied with an 
“Aramaic background" of the Gospel of John.? C. C. 
Torrey, on the other hand, vigorously championed an 
Aramaic original of the Gospel of John;? he postulated 
Aramaic originals behind all four Gospels and Acts 1-15. 
The reviews of Burney's work by Allis, Driver, and 
Howard do not of course consent to an Aramaic original 
of the Gospel of John, but they believe it possible that 
John made use of a source (oral?) for the words of Jesus. 
Just how one might envisage an oral source for the logia 
of Jesus is of course not understandable to every reader. 


Hinrichs, 1898, 21930; reprint Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1965) 45-57. 11 
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The Origin of the Gospel according to John (Philadelphia: 16 


In the second volume of his Grammar of New Testament 
Greek,!° Howard adds a detailed appendix: “Semitisms in 
the New Testament.” In his study, “The Original Lan- 
guage of the Gospel of John,”!! M. Burrows undertakes 
to renew the question whether there really was an Ara- 
maic original of the Gospel of John, and answers it affir- 
matively on account of Semitisms and mistranslations. 
The Greek John is a translation of an original gospel 
created in Palestine or Syria. J. de Zwaan also champions 
a translation of the Gospel of John from Aramaic in his 
“John wrote in Aramaic."!? The principal evidence, as is 
usually the case with this thesis, consists of alleged mis- 
translations. Unfortunately, they do not produce what 
one expects of them. Sometimes the Aramaic that is 
presupposed is questionable, sometimes the proposed 
text is no less difficult than the conjectured “mistrans- 
lation.” M. Black advances only two examples in his 
famous work, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and 
Acts.1? In the opinion of Barrett, these examples are 
comprehensible apart from the acceptance of a mistrans- 
lation or a Syriac form: 8:25 (&Xeyov oby abrà, ov ris el; 
elmev adrois å ' Inoos, Thv Apxhv 8 rı kat AaAQ bpiv; “They 
said to him, ‘Who are you?’ Jesus said to them, ‘Why do I 
talk with you?'")! and 11:33 ('Igeo?s odv.... 
Eveßpıunoaro rà mvevpart kat érápa£ev éavróv .. . , “Jesus 
then ... was deeply moved in spirit and troubled . . .").!5 
As a consequence, most scholars are today inclined to 
accept the view that the author indeed wrote in Greek, 
but that he thought in a Semitic language.!9 The chief 
witnesses—those to whom one appeals—are Billerbeck 
2, Odeberg,!” and Schlatter, who affirm connections 
between the Fourth Gospel and Semitic thinking.!® 
Schlatter is of the opinion that Palestinians might have 
spoken both Greek and Aramaic. But that is not entirely 
certain. Josephus, to whom Schlatter constantly appeals, 
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was not bilingual. He composed the Jewish Wars initially 
in Aramaic. He had the help of literary Greeks in creat- 
ing the Greek version of the Jewish Wars, and these 
Greeks were zealous co-workers in the Antiquities as well, 
as Thackeray has demonstrated.!? And so one may sud- 
denly come across a quotation from Sophocles' Antigone 
in Josephus. Schlatter was satisfied with the evidence that 
many pasages had been translated back into Johannine 
Greek from the Mishnah, Talmud, and Tosephta. But 
that does not yet prove that Johannine Greek is Semitic. 
Wellhausen, whose final judgment was reported 
earlier, added a section devoted to "linguistic matters" to 
his short commentary on the Gospel of John.?? In this 
section he sets out the marks of the Johannine language 
and its relation to Mark and related literature. He begins 
with the simple sentence and with the word order of the 
simple sentence.?! The fact that the verb mostly pre- 
cedes and the subject follows in John has often been 
interpreted as a Semitism. But in distinction from Se- 
mitic order, John likes to put the subject at the end of the 
sentence for special emphasis.?? "The object, whether a 
substantive or a pronoun, very frequently occurs before 
the subject," not infrequently before the governing verb, 
in clear contrast to Mark. The not infrequent occurrence 
of a substantival or pronominal genitive also before the 
governing verb or separated from it is entirely unsemitic. 
"There is no trace of the construct state in John," such as 
still shows through in Mark.?? Only in special cases is 
there Semitic order when a key term is taken out of a 
construction and placed in initial position as a nominative 
absolute or a suspended case and then resumed by a 
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relative pronoun.?* In sum, the word order is unsemitic 
for the most part; the initial position of the verb imitates 
biblical style.?5 

In the second section Wellhausen discusses the coordi- 
nation of sentences.?9 The period in 13:1-3 goes back to 
the redactor; it is singular in John. “Parataxis predom- 
inates." The biblical style thereby often asserts itself. 
Unusual but attested in Epictetus is the construction 
BovAcode AroAbow, “do you want me to release" in 18:39. 
But parataxis differs from that in Mark: “Individual 
sentences are not continuously connected by soi (‘and’) 
and they are not particularly introduced by «ai. . . . 
Certain narrative passages have aphoristic character or 
are written in lapidary style." 

Sections 3-9 treat subordination and conjunctions.?? 
“Relative clauses are unusually favored"? and often 
substitute for a participal clause or another brief expres- 
sion. Attraction to the case of a preceding subject ap- 
pears more frequently than in Mark. "However, there is 
no trace of an arthrous noun being governed by a follow- 
ing pronoun in Semitic style."?9 “False relative clauses 

. , which continue the action, appear relatively seldom, 
whereas they are common in Luke "29 

Section 4?! points out: *A determinate participal sub- 
stitutes more frequently for a conditional relative clause 
with ës äv, 8 rı àv, Bea äv (‘if any one, if anything’) than 
in the Synoptics; as a rule with mâs (‘everyone’), but also 
without."5? “An initial participle in the nominative need 
not be the subject, but can be used absolutely, in that it 
actually represents a sentence; thus ó morevwy els épé KrA. 
(‘He who believes in me") 7:38” (also 15:2).55 
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this reading, while $575 does not. It is $595 that shows 
Western influence. But these papyri were not yet 
discovered in Wellhausen's time. 

Cf. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannes, 84, 135f. 
Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannes, 134. 

Das Evanglium Johannes, 134f. 

Das Evangelium Johannes, 135-37. 

Das Evangelium Johannes, 135. 

Das Evangelium Johannes, 135. 

Das Evangelium Johannes, 135; also cf. Haenchen, Acts 


20 Das Evangelium Johannes, 133-46. of the Apostles, 139 n. 7. 

21 Das Evangelium Johannes, 133. 31 Das Evangelium Johannes, 135f. 

22 E.g. 2:9 ô dpyerpixAwos, “steward of the feast"; 6:3 32 Das Evangelium Johannes, 135. 
*Ineoss, “Jesus”; 18:33 “King of the Jews?”; 19:38 33 Das Evangelium Johannes, 136. 
“Pilate.” 

23 That èx omépparos Aavid, “out of the seed of David,” 
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Section 5:54 “John’s use of temporal ós (‘while, when, 
after’) is to be distinguished from that of Matthew and 
Mark but not from that of Luke.” “Ews (“while”) appears 
in 9:4 and 12:36 (so P®, de 3575). " Emei (“since”) appears 
as infrequently as it does in the Synoptics. 

Section 6:35 Very characteristic of the Gospel of John 
“are the correlatives which refer to a pronominal or 
adverbial relative (= conjunction), or also to a participal 
or even to a substantive” (1:12, 18, 33; 3:32; 5:11, 36f.; 


6:57; 7:18; 10:26; 14:13; but also cf. 11:6; 12:26; 15:19). 


Section 7:36 “Object clauses with a participal as pred- 
icate are common,” as in 1:36. “On the other hand, the 
accusative with infinitive is found even less frequently 
than in Mark. In örı-clauses, . . . the subject can be at- 
tracted by the verb in the main clause, . . as in the 
Synoptics (3:21, 4:35, 5:42, 9:8).” Such attraction also 
appears in tva-clauses (15:16). The use of mepi (“concern- 
ing") is charactertistic of the Gospel of John; in 7:17 and 
9:17 it introduces the subject of the subordinate clause 
by way of anticipation.? 

Section 8:38 Indirect discourse is as little preferred by 
John as it is by the Synoptics. On the other hand, direct 
discourse is not introduced with 8r: as often as in the 
Synoptics. 

Section 9:39 Not only is örı driving the infinitive out, 
but tva also. “Purpose and result clauses are thus intro- 
duced indiscriminately.” A iva-clause is occasionally 
entirely independent, as in 1:8: oix jv... , ddA tva 
paprupyoy ... (“he was not . . . , but in order that he 
might bear witness . . .”). 

Sections 10-15 treat verbs. 

Section 104° is devoted to biblicisms and points of 
contact with the Synoptics. "Permit, let" and *abandon" 
can both be represented by ädıevaı; 6¢Aew always appears 
for BovAcodaı (except for BovrAco be . . . amoAvow in 
18:39). “Zv means ‘to be well'" (4:50-53). Faded 
éxBdAdw appears in 10:4.4! ° Azexpi6n kal elev (“he an- 
swered and said") appears often, especially in the early 
chapters. ’Epwräv (“to ask") is more frequent than in the 


34 Das Evangelium Johannes, 136. 

35 Das Evangelium Johannes, 136. 

36 Das Evangelium Johannes, 136f. 
37 Das Evangelium Johannes, 137. 

38 Das Evangelium Johannes, 137. 

39 Das Evangelium Johannes, 137. 

40 Das Evangelium Johannes, 137-39. 
41 Das Evangelium Johannes, 197f. 
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Synoptics (exception: 21:12, where éerd{w appears). “In 
general, the points of contact are outweighed by the 
differences":*? Aaußdvw instead of d€xopat, AauBávew 
and rıdevaı for sumere and ponere (probably Latinisms).*? 
“Auxiliary 7]p£aro, which is so characteristic of the Synop- 
tics, is found only once in the Gospel of John (13:5) and 
auxiliary xat éyévero does not appear at all."** Knptoow 
and lex$c (= ddvapat) do not appear. BovAetver Oar means 
“resolve,” not “take counsel" (12:10). Compounds are 
employed only *if the preposition really contributes to 
the meaning." The manuscripts often “improve” simple 
forms by turning them into compounds. 

Section 11:*5 The passive with $zó appears only in 
14:21; impersonal *one" is expressed only by the third 
person plural active in 15:7. 

Section 12:46 The historical present appears even 
more frequently than in Mark; the Part. Praes. can also 
substitute for the Part. Praeteriti (9:8, 25). The perfect 
active is also popular (3:32; 1:2). *Kexpayev in 1:15 and 
yeypada in 19:22 are striking." 

Section 13:47 The periphrastic conjugation is unusual 
in the active, but very common in the perfect and pluper- 
fect passive. It is always éore yeypappévov in place of 
synoptic yéypamrat. 

Section 14:48 Participles are the subject of this section: 
An articular participle for the most part represents a 
generalized subject or a particular subject. It appears 
without article and in the genitive absolute only in late 
passages. 

Section 15:49 Finally, the infinitive is being threatened 
by örı and tva. The substantivized infinite is rare. 

Wellhausen treats substantives in sections 16f.59 
*John's nominal vocabulary differs from that of the 
Synoptics at least as much as does his verbal lexical 
stock." The term f4ßßı appears in place of 5ibáexaAe. 
Tlappnoia means “openness” and not "courage, "DI “The 
substantivized phrases rà émovpdna, rà èniyera, rà gua, rà 
Bia, rà ävw, rà káre are noteworthy." 

Section 17:5? "The article occasionally has generic 


42 Das Evangelium Johannes, 138. 
43 Das Evangelium Johannes, 49 n. 1. 
44 Das Evangelium Johannes, 138. 
45 Das Evangelium Johannes, 139. 
46 Das Evangelium Johannes, 139. 
47 Das Evangelium Johannes, 139. 
48 Das Evangelium Johannes, 140. 
49 Das Evangelium Johannes, 140. 





significance” (2:25, 7:51, 13:5, 15:6). It is lacking rather 
regularly before determined appelatives; cf. 1:49 (but 
3:10), 5:26, 19:7 also. A substantive is made indeter- 
minate by the addition of ris (4:46, 5:5)(not as in Matt 
13:28, 52, 18:33, 20:1, 21:33, where ävôpwros appears, 
or els in the Synoptics: a usage of koine); éx is used with 
the plural rather than àsó (3:25, 7:40). 

Section 18:55 Wellhausen treats pronouns in this 
section. The object can come before the verb and the 
genetive before the nominative in John. "It is a peculi- 
arity of Johannine usage . . . that the independent pro- 
nouns in the first and second persons" can be used to 
clarify the subject without giving special emphasis. The 
use of such pronoun subjects "is to be explained on the 
basis of colloquial usage," rather than on the basis of 
Aramaic. The reflexives in the second and third persons, 
lacking in Semitic languages, are common in the Gospel 
of John. John makes common use of possessive pronouns 
also uncommon in Semitic languages. “”Idtos functions as 
the possessive of the third person." ’ Exeivos is the favor- 
ite demonstrative (koine). 

Section 19:5* Adjectives are rare in the Gospel of 
John. "AAAos always appears in place of érepos. Adverbs 
derived from adjectives are rare.55 Tóre is common, but 
does not mean "thereupon" as it does in Mark. The 
phrase pera roro is a peculiarity of John (nera ra?ra as 
in Luke). Nov varies with äprı. 

Section 21:56 The use of prepositions is gaining 
ground at the expense of the simple cases (the genitive in 
particular, but also the dative). The partitive genitive is 
assisted by the use of de, the dative by the use of êv: 7:4, 
16:29, 5:16, 7:22f., 19:31, 6:39, 44, 54, 7:37, 11:24, 
12:48. ° Aró has causal significance only in 21:6. The 
prepositions eis and év are also confused in John; *when" 
and “where” are also confused with «pós, mapa, and èri. 
Tepi (in regard to) passes over to the meaning of rép in 
1:30; the latter is often used in the theological sense as it 
is by Paul. In 8:38 and 11:55 D, agin is used as a preposi- 
tion with the accusative. 


50 Das Evangelium Johannes, 140f. 
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Wellhausen was concerned to compare Johannine 
usage with synoptic and to clarify the relationship of the 
former to Aramaic. He was occasionally struck by the 
fact that John and Epictetus concurred. This raises the 
question that was first clearly perceived and answered by 
E. C. Colwell: Where is the linguistic usage to be found 
to which the Johannine usage corresponds? 

The answer Colwell gave was: in non-literary koine. 
The term “koine” is used to designate two different 
forms of the Greek language in use at that time. “Liter- 
ary" koine (in contrast to Atticizing Greek) is the written 
language. "Koine" can also refer to the everyday, spoken 
language, particularly among common people (the *vul- 
gar" tongue). That does not mean that it was rare. Its 
characteristics go beyond the limits of Greek and mani- 
fest themselves in Latin also, and even in Aramaic. 
Unfortunately, we have but few witnesses for them: 
above all, in the comedies, in the humorous sketches in 
which slaves have a speaking part, but also in the work of 
Epictetus written in popular style. In reviewing a book of 
E. von Marmorate, La questione Petroniana, W. Süss 
addressed this problem and offers some observations that 
are very important for us. The non-literary koine of this 
period makes use of a newly created indefinite article 
(earlier homo could have meant "the man" as well as "a 
man"), corresponding to the numeral unus (which lives 
on in French un and une) and to the Greek els. This els is 
thus not to be explained on the basis of Aramaic "I, but 
is rather spoken koine. Instead of unus, one could also 
use ille, which then led to French il and ille. There was a 
tendency to derive “empty” jip£aro (its full meaning is 
*begin") likewise from Aramaic,5 but coepi is used in 
Latin—in what corresponds to its non-literary koine—in 
the same way. Swanson has demonstrated to what extent 
koine was fond of the so-called diminutives in -iov, -dpıov, 
-ibtov, -apidtov, -ibáptov, -cKos, ioxn; he has assembled the 
evidence in perspicuous tables.5? How important such 
information is for NT exegesis has been shown in the 
discussion of the pericope on “the little daughter" of 


in the Light of Hellenistic Greek (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 
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Jairus: Mark speaks of a 0vyárptov (“little daughter") in 
5:23, of maðiov ("little child”) in 5:39, and of xopáevov 
("little girl”) in 5:41f. But we learn at the same time that 
the "little girl" is about twelve years old. She was in that 
case a 7122 and would be marriageable in six months, 
according to Billerbeck.5? In his dialogue with J. Jere- 
mias on the question of infant baptism, Aland has quite 
correctly applied this point.6! The “ear” (Grápiov; 9555 
@rtov) of Malchus that Peter cut off in John 18:10 was 
not a "little ear," but was entirely normal, and the "dogs" 
of Mark 7:27, Matt 15:26f. were not lap-dogs, but simply 
dogs without pedigree who waited under the table for 
scraps. We will discuss these matters further below. 

The important essay of J. Bonsirven, “Les aramaismes 
de S. Jean l'Evangeliste?" next requires mention.5? The 
insights advanced in this essay are highly significant for 
our purposes. Bonsirven lays down the following theses 
for the Gospel of John: 

(1) John made use of Greek words to which nothing 
corresponds in Semitic languages and which therefore 
appear rarely in the LXX; 

(2) John uses Greek words for which only compound 
expressions occur in Semitic languages; 

(3) John employs Greek words which in Semitic possess 
a sense foreign to the context; 

(4) John utilizes Greek words that are (almost) synon- 
ymous, without the implication that they conceal differ- 
ent Semitic expressions; 

(5) John draws Greek words from a hellenistic vocab- 
ulary; and 

(6) he made use of the language of non-literary koine 
precisely at those points where scholars have been in- 
clined to find Aramaisms. 

These theses become especially significant in view of 
the question whether the Fourth Gospel exhibits a uni- 
fied language. That brings us to the book of E. 
Schweizer, Ego Eimi, which quickly attracted attention in 
its day. The author is concerned with "the history of 
religions origin and the theological significance of the 


Johannine discourses." From the question of the origin 
of the *ego eimi formula" (chapter 1), to which the Man- 
dean documents then offered the best parallels (chapter 
2), Schweizer passes over to the question of Johannine 
sources in chapter 3. At this point he writes: "There are 
certain explicit Johannine characteristics, constructions, 
usages, words that appear within the NT exclusively or 
almost exclusively in John.”6? If one were to meet these 
features only in certain sections of the Gospel of John, 
one would have to assign each of these passages to a 
particular source. If there were no divisions of this kind, 
then it would probably be the "final author who either 
formulated everything himself" or reworked the pecul- 
iarities of his source "in his own style." In the second 
case, we have to reject theories of partition and the 
“question of sources” is “no longer so decisive.”6* 

Schweizer therefore presupposes that one can make 
inferences from style (style in the sense of the use of 
certain words and expressions) to the use of particular 
sources. He makes use of statistics in pursuing his aim. 
He expresses the results of his study each time in a for- 
mula: a + b/c + d. In this formula (a) stands for the 
frequency of the characteristic feature (whether it is a 
word or an expression) in the Gospel of John; (b) repre- 
sents the frequency in the letters of John; (c) stands for 
the frequency in the balance of the NT; and (d) means 
the frequency in the synoptic Gospels. The frequency of 
a word outside the NT is not taken into consideration. 
Schweizer applies the term “Johannine,” then, to a word 
when it appears frequently in the Gospel of John but 
rarely or never in the rest of the NT. Where two of these 
characteristic features appear in one sentence, then all 
further sentences exhibiting these same two features 
stem from the same author. The thirty-three Johannine 
features that Schweizer finally lays out in a list (according 
to their frequency, which corresponds to their evidential 
value) encompasses practically the entirety of the Gospel 
of John, including chapter 21. 


J. Jeremias and Menoud® have endeavored to sup- 
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plement Schweizer’s work. Finally, E. Ruckstuhl has 
corrected and extended the work previously done.®” He 
has increased the number of features regarded as charac- 
teristic of John from thirty-three to fifty. Ruckstuhl 
really wants to demonstrate that no sources were em- 
ployed in the Gospel of John and that, as a consequence, 
the old ecclesiastical tradition according to which John, 
the son of Zebedee, is the author of the Fourth Gospel is 
affirmed. To be sure, he has perceptively identified some 
weaknesses in the work of his predecessors and set those 
elements aside. Nevertheless, his work suffers from the 
flaws in the program initiated by Schweizer, as we will 
now demonstrate. We cannot review all fifty features for 
lack of space, but we can review the most important. In 
so doing, it will be shown, among other things, how 
important the work of Colwell, referred to above, turns 
out to be. 

We will begin with Schweizer's features 3-5: obv, róre 
otv, and ws otv. For odv Schweizer gives the statistics: 
138 + 0/ 8 + 0.68 Tére ody and ós ody have nothing 
corresponding in the balance of the NT. In our opinion, 
one must also include the last two expressions (“now 
then") in the oty-group. But to this is to be said: Oty 
belongs to that group of words which are frequently 
attested in the spoken, non-literary koine of the period, 
especially in Epictetus, but also in the “Banquet at Tri- 
malchio's." The frequency of ody in the “action-seg- 
ments” of the Gospel of John and only here is not a 
feature of Johannine style. What it demonstrates is that 
od» in the "action-segments" of the Gospel of John is a 
characteristic of spoken, non-literary koine. The appear- 
ance of od» in these segments is not an individual pecul- 
iarity and personal preference on the part of the Evange- 
list. Its frequent appearance demonstrates, rather, that 
the tradition of “action-segments” belongs to a particular 
level of hellenistic Greek. According to R. Morgenthaler, 
odv is found in Mark five times, in Luke thirty-one times, 
in Matthew fifty-seven times, and in John one hundred 
and ninety-four times. But, according to Colwell, Epic- 
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tetus makes use of the word in 1.1—24 (a section about as 
long as the Gospel of John) one hundred and seventy- 
three times. Statistics such as these, however, provide 
only an abstract sense of the relation of NT Greek to a 
specific development within the Greek language in the 
Mediterranean basin. A feature of Johannine Greek is 
not thereby indicated. The appearance of otv in John 21 
says nothing about the Johannine authorship of this 
chapter. 

The situation is similar for the frequency of &xeivos in 
the Gospel of John (number 6 in Schweizer's list).6° 
Morgenthaler gives the following numbers for &xeivos: 
Mark twenty-three times, Matthew fifty-four times, Luke 
thirty-three times, John seventy times. Schweizer gives 
this formula for the frequency of éxeivos: 44 + 6/ 11 + 
0.70 Ruckstuhl counts éxeivos forty-seven times in the 
Gospel of John.?! The discrepancy in the figures given 
by Schweizer and Morgenthaler owes to the fact that 
Schweizer takes into consideration only éxetvos as an 
independent personal pronoun in the singular. This 
Exeivos is of course used mostly in the Gospel of John to 
refer to God or Jesus. But éxeivos is very frequently used 
by Epictetus in a way that is formally comparable.”? In a 
segment that is approximately as long as the Gospel of 
John, Epictetus uses aùrós sixteen times, obros seventy-six 
times, and éxetvos sixty-four times. For the Gospel of 
John the comparable figures are: abrós eighteen times, 
obros forty-four times, and éxéivos fifty-one times. But we 
do not have in these instances to do with *an unusual 
word" for which one of the two authors has a personal 
preference. It is an individual characteristic of neither 
John nor Epictetus. " Exeivos is not, therefore, to be put in 
a list of Johannine characertistics. 

Now it is precisely éxetvos and otv that are especially 
frequent Johannine traits, numerically speaking, accord- 
ing to Schweizer. If one does not count these two, then 
the features that Schweizer and Ruckstuhl take as charac- 
teristic of the Gospel of John, together with the conclu- 
sions they draw from them, receive a heavy blow. So far 
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as éxeivos is concerned, one has the impression that it is 
preferred equally in the “action-segments” received by 
the author as tradition and in the dialogues formulated 
by the Evangelist himself. The Synoptics use éxetvos quite 
frequently, but attributively in combination with a sub- 
stantive. The Gospel of John is of course also familiar 
with the attributive use of &xeivos; it appears twenty 
times. The Itala (old Latin tradition)? represent inde- 
pendent éxeivos used in a personal sense mostly with ille, 
but occasionally also with ipse. In German we would say 
simply er, or in a more colloquial style, even der (in 
English, "he" and *that one"). 

Menoud and Ruckstuhl (to give them a say once again) 
add rà ' IepocóAvpa (thus the name with article) as a 
particular Johannine way of saying "Jerusalem"; the 
formula is: 4 + 0/0. The Gospel of John uses 
“IeporöAvpa (without the article) eight times (as in the 
LXX in the canonical writings), as do Mark always (ten 
times) and Matthew, with the sole exception of 23:37, 
where, for phonetic reasons (occurrences immediately 
one after the other), the author chooses to use 
“Iepovoadnp: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, killing the proph- 
ets...” The article appears with 'IepocóAvpa in the 
Gospel of John in 2:23, 5:2, 10:22, 11:18. That is not 
sufficient to establish a special preference of the author 
for the form with article. The name “Jerusalem” appears 
mostly without the article in the Apocrypha. But in 2 
Macc 11:8 one encounters the name with article all of a 
sudden, and that happens again in 12:9 and 3 Macc 3:16. 
That shows that the two forms were used interchange- 
ably in the later period, although the anarthrous form 
predominated, as in the Gospel of John. On this evi- 
dence, it is not possible to allege that the arthrous form is 
Johannine. 

As a further “characteristic of John,” Schweizer,?* 
foliowed by Ruckstuhl,75 has identified “unusual word 
division." There are twelve such instances in the Gospel 
of John: 4:39, 5:20, 7:22, 7:38, 44, 10:32, 11:15, 12:11, 
18:37, 19:20, 21:12. Schweizer has overlooked 17:5 
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(mapa eeavrà ... bófacov ...) and 21:12.76 But Ruck- 
stuhl has already reminded us that there are examples 
also in the Acts of the Apostles, and specifically in 19:26 
and 27:5. I have pointed to these phenomena earlier in 
my commentary on Acts?” and have called attention to 
some transpositions that separate words that belong 
together (4:33, 10:28, 11:22, 14:8, 19:26, 21:10). But 
the book of Acts has many more of these instances than 
these examples indicate. They appear as early as 1:1, 2, 
3, 5 and have had the additional effect of causing the 
prologue to Acts to be misunderstood. Luke places 
emphasis on important words within his sentences by 
means of such transpositions to a much greater degree 
than does John. Thus, we do not have a peculiarity of 
John in this case either. 

It is also a putative characteristic of John that he re- 
places the partitive genitive with the preposition &«.’® In 
fact, it is a recognized phenomenon of hellenistic Greek. 
When Schweizer gives the statistics of 31 + 3/26 + 3 for 
the Johannine use of èx, he is only illustrating what 
Radermacher says of hellenistic Greek generally: "the 
language of the NT in general takes pains to avoid the 
partitive genitive . . . , above all to supplement it with é£, 
less frequently with az or év.””9 This development is 
manifest in the Gospel of John in an advanced stage, no 
thanks to a special preference on the part of the author 
for the construction with éx. 

Schweizer®® and Ruckstuhl?! place special value on the 
“epexegetical” (explanatory) tva in the Gospel of John: 
the statistics are 10 (11) + 12/0 (1). What Hirsch has said 
applies to this usage also: it is not an individual trait, but 
a hellenistic mode of expression.®? Here also the Gospel 
of John reflects the style of its time and does not evidence 
an individual preference of the author. Pernot believes 
that very frequent appearance of tva in the Gospel of 
John demonstrates that the author employs *vulgar" 
Greek.®? 

The same judgment applies—and this is important— 
to the frequent connection of sentences by means of 


Schweizer, Ego Eimi, 92; Ruckstuhl, Einheit, 213. 
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simple “and” and to asyndeton, equally frequent, and 
thus to the lack of connective particles linking sentences, 
phenomena Schweizer?* and Ruckstuhl® view as charac- 
teristics of John. Colwell remarks on this matter:99 Sel- 
dom have statistics so little evidential value as in this 
instance. It is by no means clear when and where one 
may speak of asyndeton. If, for example, one views 
coordinated sentences in John 1 as a unity, the number 
of asyndeta is considerably reduced. Such independent, 
coordinated sentences take on special significance in 
chapters 2-4, in chapters 11, 18 and 19: in view of them, 
one has to speak of one hundred and thirty examples of 
asyndeta compared with two hundred and forty-seven 
syndeta. We are not thereby contesting that there are 
more examples of asyndeta in the Gospel of John than in 
the Synoptics. But does that go beyond spoken koine? On 
the basis of about two hundred papyri of the Roman 
period, no certain conclusions can be drawn; they vary 
too much in both style and content. In Epictetus 1.14- 
1.24 one can count two hundred and forty-four ex- 
amples of asyndetic sentences and only two hundred and 
twenty syndeta. But this mode of speech in which there 
are quick changes and sentences aphoristic in character 
does not yield reliable results. However, where narrative 
segments do occur in Epictetus, asyndeta are even more 
frequent than they are in John. It follows that both John 
and Epictetus are to be contrasted with the Synoptics in 
this respect. 

In most of the cases discussed up to this point, it has 
been a question of whether a word or usage employed in 
the Gospel of John reflects the individual style of the 
author or (non-literary) koine. But in view of Schweizer's 
list of Johannine characteristics, other questions come 
into view. For example, in connection with the phrase 
“on the last day,” (êv) rfj éexárm nuepa.8” The statistics 
are: 7 + 0/0 + 0. As Hirsch has already observed, the 
expression in 7:37 refers to the last day of the feast of 
Tabernacles and not to *the day of judgment," as in the 
other six occurrences, and is therefore to be eliminated. 
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But the other six occurrences do not form a unity either. 
In 11:24,88 the Evangelist has the uncomprehending 
Martha say: “I know that he [Lazarus] will rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day." In so doing, Martha 
represents the conception of the future resurrection that 
was then common, for the most part, in the community. 
But Jesus immmediately corrects her with the words 
(11:25f.): “I am the resurrection and the life. He who 
believes in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and who- 
ever lives and believes in me shall never die." The trans- 
formation of the belief in the resurrection that is effected 
in the Gospel of John thereby becomes evident: the 
resurrection for the Evangelist is not a future event that 
takes place at the end of time, but one that occurs in the 
moment that faith comes into being. The formula that 
occurs in 6:39, 40, 44, 11:24, 12:48, "and I will raise him 
up on the last day," shows that one was loath to give up 
the old conception of the resurrection at the time of the 
redactor. For that reason, the future expectation that 
was missed in the text was emphatically restored. A 
similar correction of 5:25f. appears in 5:28f. 

The favorite apologetic ploy, viz., that the Evangelist 
knew and sympathized with the futuristic eschatology at 
the end of time, alongside his “present eschatology,” 
overlooks the fact that the context of 11:23-25 has 
meanwhile become incomprehensible. It is not a question 
of an individual idiom and of koine usage, but of a theo- 
logical difference between the Evangelist and his redac- 
tor, and therefore a theological problem. 

A theological problem is also involved in the Johan- 
nine feature introduced by J. Jeremias:3? “O woman" 
(yövaı) used as a mode of Jesus’ address to his mother. 
Since Jesus addresses his mother only in 2:4 and in 19:26 
in this manner, the statistics are: 2 + 0/0. But the facts 
are quite different. Jesus also addresses the woman at the 
well with y?va: (4:21), and in 20:15 he uses the same 
form of address with respect to Mary Magdalene. This 
series of instances shows the peculiar distance Jesus 
maintained between himself and all his female partners 


87 Schweizer, Ego Eimi, 93, features number 24. 
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in dialogue, and which permitted him, at the same time, 
to treat them with courteous matter-of-factness and 
humaneness, like that he accorded his devoted female 
disciples and his own mother; this applies even to a stran- 
ger like the Samaritan woman. 

There is a real parallel to John 2:4 in 7:1-10: Jesus 
does not permit his brothers to prompt him to act, but 
always awaits some signal from God that the time and 
place are right. It is from this deeper unity with the 
Father that his surprising independence from men flows, 
although this independence does not preclude concern 
for the other. The address “O woman" (yvvaı) is thus not 
a mark of Johannine style, but an expression of Johan- 
nine theology. 

J. Jeremias has introduced the word for “charcoal fire" 
(av@paxia) as characteristic number 35.99 We meet it in 
18:18 and 21:9; the statistics are: 2 + 0/0. On it Ruck- 
stuhl remarks: "The word might be unusual," and refers 
to Mark 14:54 (where das means “fire”) and to Luke 
22:55 (where the word sp is used). None of these words 
is characteristic of the style of any of the Evangelists. In 
John 21:9,?! the word represents an insertion of the 
redactor; it is an allusion to the denial scene (18:18), 
which contributes to its “repetition,” since allusion 
prompts the use of the term previously employed. 

In connection with 18:18, one ought to take heed of 
Cadbury’s warning:?? one ought not to take a word as 
peculiar to the usage of an ancient author because it is 
accidently found only in his work. Hapaxlegomena "are 
more an indication of the limits of our knowledge than of 
their frequency." 

The word “morsel” (öyapıov) appears five times in the 
Gospel of John (6:9, 11, 21:9f., 13; the last three refer- 
ences owe to the imitative policy of the redactor). 
Schweizer introduces it as a characteristic,9? and Ruck- 
stuhl lists it as number 39 (Suidas explains it with 
ix69bior, “tidbit of fish"). John uses this term in the narra- 
tive of the feeding of the 5,000 (on the other hand, the 
Synoptics use ix@vs, “fish”; Mark 8:7 has ix@vd.op, “little 
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fish"). In 21:9f., 13, óyráptov is evidently an allusion to 
the feeding of the 5,000; on the other hand, the word 
ffe is connected with the catch of fish in 21:6, 8, 11. It 
is possible that the Johannine tradition of the feeding has 
been influenced by the word óyápiov in Num 11:22: “Or 
shall all the fish of the sea (zàv rò Oyros ris o Adeo gel be 
gathered together for them, to suffice them?" The word 
lx69bwr in Mark 8:7 is no more characteristic of Mark 
than óyráptor is of John. 

Ruckstuhl's characteristic number 28 likewise has the 
statistics of: 2 + 0/0: &bavepwoev (éavróv), “manifests 
(himself ).” It appears of course only in the appendix in 
chapter 21:1. On the other hand, $avepóo (to manifest) 
appears in 1:31, 2:11, 3:21, 9:3, 17:6, 21:14, in other 
constructions. The expression in 21:1 concurs with 7:4 
as a usage; but in 7:4 it says, "reveal yourself to the 
world." A personal preference of the Evangelist for this 
expression is not evident. 

The proposed characteristics oùx . . . oddeis (“not . . . no 
one”),94 éyyus ("near"),95 and Bn Age ("crowd"; in the 
plural, only in 7:12) are rejected by Ruckstuhl.?® Nor 
does he want to support the double use of å&uyv (“truly”) 
as a characteristic of John.9?? That may not only be the 
case because these expressions or words are readily 
imitated, but also because they probably belong to the 
language of the later community, which found the single 
äun» no longer sufficient. The situation with character- 
istic number 24 in Ruckstuhl's list may be quite compar- 
able, viz., the fixed form of the name, “Simon Peter "29 

What Schweizer has to say about number 15 in in his 
list is especially interesting: “The phrase (&)av (uh) res is 
specifically Johannine . . . The relationships expressed 
statistically are: 24 +4/19 +2, among which two in- 
stances in Matthew and Acts are quotations from the 
OT.”?? Footnote 68 in Schweizer reads: “Five cases of dv 
= déi are specifically Johannine.” Ruckstuhl has adopted 
this characteristic.! 9? But let us stay with the footnote for 
the moment. On such cases BDF rightly remark: "één... 
is the hellenistic form for ‘if; äv is found, however, now 
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and then in NT MSS, thus Jn 12:32 in B, B®, and $75; on 
the other hand, they also read éay, as do D E F Gal. as 
well."19! In 5:19b also, which Ruckstuhl cites,!9? q566 and 
$575 read éáv. As BDF emphasize, the uncertainty of the 
scribe is evident; this accords with the inroads édy has 
made on the province of äv. In view of this situation and 
the fact that in Acts 9:2 the manuscripts also vacillate, we 
cannot say that the five examples of footnote 68 are 
"specifically Johannine," as Schweizer supposes. 

The situation is no different with the phrase, Zén (um) 
tis . . . , although the number of instances perhaps 
requires a special explanation. In any case, they all 
belong to the discourses of Jesus in the Gospel of John, 
and then to a solemn form of paraenesis. In Mark and 
Matthew there corresponds: 8s ()áv. . . . In another 
context, the question has been posed whether the stylistic 
difference between the Synoptics and John could not 
have been determined by region. One ought, perhaps, to 
take these possibilities into consideration here. In that 
case this further problem would arise: if stylistic features 
owe to the regional dialects of various authors, do they 
not also owe to the regional dialects of various scribes? 

The first characteristic in Schweizer's list, and there- 
fore the most important, concerns the frequency of dude 
(possessive pronoun) in the Gospel of John: the statistics 
are: 39 + 1/34 + 2.103 Since it is the “revealer” who 
speaks in the Gospel of John (although this expression is 
not used), it is virtually a foregone conclusion that the 
first person singular of the possessive pronoun will 
appear especially frequently; Schweizer has taken that 
into account.!?* He therefore takes into consideration 
only those examples in which dude appears in second 
attributive position with the article repeated, and then 
comes to the remarkable result: 29 + 1/0. On this 
matter, BDF say: *' Euós is quite frequent in Jn (koine of 
Asia Minor? . . .)."!95 But in the first note to $285, they 
say that the possessive pronoun appears thirty-one times 
in John in postposition (and not only dude), but when it is 
emphatic, it takes normal attributive positive before the 
noun, for example, in John 7:16, "My teaching is not 
mine" (N êh dıdaxn od« Ze zu éuh). There is probably an 
error here. The pronoun in postposition with the article 
carries the greatest emphasis and is often used for just 
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this reason. The passage quoted by BDF, 7:16, empha- 
sized precisely that Jesus' teaching is not his own, but 
that of his Father. The formulation A 33¢ 7) 7 duh od 
Zezu èp (“My own teaching is not mine" or something 
similar) would put too much emphasis on “my teaching" 
in contrast to the sense of the context. The high fre- 
quency of the pronoun in postposition with the article 
owes therefore to the fact that the Johannine Jesus 
speaks as the one who, on the one hand, does not do his 
own will and does not speak his own word, but does the 
will of the Father and speaks the word of the Father; 
everything depends, as a consequence, precisely on 
hearing and keeping his word. All these examples, with 
the exception of 3:29 where the Baptist speaks, appear in 
the words of Jesus. It is not a question of an individual 
preference of the author for a particular expression, but 
of a suitable expression for the christological relation of 
the son to the Father, which the other Evangelists have 
not thought through so carefully. If one bears that in 
mind, one will see that the phrase “Johannine style" is not 
in this case unambiguous. It could, for example, imply: 
this is the style of a particular, individual author (from 
which one could ultimately draw conclusions regarding 
sources). But it could also mean the expression of a 
particular christology, which took shape only gradually 
and then was crystallized in the Gospel of John. In the 
Gospel of John, it is predominantly the second; “predom- 
inantly" insofar as no other NT author has thought 
through the christological problem so acutely as the 
fourth evangelist, who therefore had recourse to this 
stylistic medium. 

We bring this discussion of selected items from 
Schweizer’s and Ruckstuhl’s lists to a close with item 
number 2: the preference of John for the iva-clause, 
especially for the *epexegetical" (explanatory) tva- 
clause.!° Schweizer numbers among these epexegetical 
clauses "those occurrences of iva that introduce a sub- 
ordinate clause, which clarifies or explains a demonstra- 
tive pronoun appearing in the main clause, and which 
cannot be interpreted as a final, consecutive, or imper- 
ative clause." His results are: 10 (11) + 12/0 (1). These 
numbers are not enlightening. References in 6:39, 40, 


55 do not belong to this group, and neither do the 3 (4) 
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instances in which örı, and not iva, appears. 

On this question Steyer's highly recommended work, 
Satzlehre des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, has this to say: 
"The NT does not know a pointless use of iva in place of 
örı. Nevertheless, there is a non-final tva (closely related 
to the iva of the consecutive clause that precedes, $44.1) 
in explanatory clauses, which are dependent, for the 
most part, on demonstratives, and which can be intro- 
duced in German, according to preference, by dass or 
wenn [and in English, also according to preference, with 
‘when’ or ‘if or a construction with the infinitive]. An 
example is found in 3 John 4: *No greater joy can I have 
than this, to hear (or ‘when I hear’, or ‘if I hear’) that my 
children follow the truth.'!9? This iva sets out the con- 
tent of the explanatory subordinate clause as thought, 
not as fact, of course without contesting the factuality of 
the case.”!98 Mark 10:37 seems to us to belong to that 
use of iva: “Grant us to sit . . . ," Matt 10:25: “It is enough 
for the disciple to be like his teacher,” Matt 8:8: “I am 
not worthy to have you come under my roof." 
Schweizer!9? calls on Radermacher,!!? who adduces 1 
Cor 9:18 (“otherwise only John"), and Blass,!!! who cites 
Luke 1:43 as as the sole counter example. Even if one 
does not admit the synoptic evidence, one cannot cite the 
epexegetical {va as a characteristic feature of Johannine 
style, since it appears also in the three epistles of John, 
which betray different hands (1 John 3:1, 4, 17, 2 John 6, 
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3 John 4). The third epistle of John exhibits a colloquial 
newly coined usage in verse 4. 

The explanatory tva is of course only a special instance 
of the development of the language in the koine period: 
*"]va has gained ground on a broad front: the construc- 
tions with tva and örı have developed into serious rivals 
of the infinitive."!!? We have already indicated above 
that certain parallel phenomena, corresponding to (non- 
literary) koine Greek, appear in Latin. That is also the 
case here. In Latin, ut and quia or quod begin to inter- 
change with the infinitive.!!? The development has been 
carried further in Modern Greek: "There is no infinitive 
in Modern Greek; it has been replaced as a rule by vá 
with subjunctive or by örı or mâs with the indicative."!!* 

Also in the case of number 2 in Schweizer's list, a 
phenomenon of koine in general is misunderstood as the 
preference of an individual author. The weaknesses of 
the attempt to introduce "objective" characteristics of the 
language of the Gospel of John as arguments against 
partition into sources thereby become especially evident. 
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view such sources as his reminiscences. But it then be- 
comes a question whether he made notes of these remi- 
niscences either during the earthly life of Jesus or shortly 
thereafter—naturally not in Greek—or whether he was 
dependent solely on his memory when he conceived his 
gospel. Various factors play a role in answering this 





question, factors of which scholars are not always cogni- 
zant. Thus, the language of the Gospel is often charac- 
terized as “virtually Aramaic,” and this leads to the as- 
sumption that a young John made notes in Aramaic, 
which he later utilized in the composition of the Gospel. 
This is the way Edwards depicts the situation.! 

Whether the author is an eyewitness is hotly debated. 
In this connection, there comes into play the differences 
between John and the Synoptics, along with the points of 
contact. This leads to the widespread hypothesis that 
John knew the Synoptics. From this point of view, the 
discrepancies show that John intended to supplement, 
correct, or even replace the Synoptics.? A great deal of 
ink has been spilled over these three possibilities. Ac- 
cordingly, this point of departure, viz., that John knew 
one, two, or all of the Synoptics, is anything but certain. 

In the second century, when the remark of Luke in 
1:1 about the “many” who had undertaken a gospel was 
forgotten, one could get along with so simple a hypoth- 
esis, even when one was not attempting to set aside the 
differences between John and the Synoptics—insofar as 
they came into view—by means of bold interpretations. 
That proved to be especially necessary in the case of the 
date of Jesus’ crucifixion. In this case, one sometimes 
interpreted the Synoptics in relation to John, and some- 
times John in relation to the Synoptics. More recent is 
the information that Jesus held a kind of private pass- 
over—either because he observed a different calender 
(here the differences in Qumran calendar have played a 
role),? or because he was prompted to do so for other 
reasons.* One sees in this connection how complex the 
issue of sources is, particularly when one takes hold of it 
with reference to a single point. The question whether 
Jesus cleansed the temple at the beginning or at the end 
of his ministry is also much discussed, provided one does 
not resolve the difficulty by holding that it took place 
twice, once at the beginning and once at the end. 

The way in which one attempts to demonstrate John’s 
use of the Synoptics can take as its perspective an old 
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church tradition that John was the last of the gospel 
writers to compose his gospel (so Clement of Alex- 
andria). But one could also proceed by referring to the 
relatively few pericopes in which the Johannine narrative 
touches the Synoptics: (1) the cleansing of the temple 
(2:13-21); (2) healing of the official's son (4:46—54); (3) 
the feeding of the 5,000 (6:1—13), including the story of 
Jesus walking on the sea (6:16-21); (4) the annointing of 
Jesus (12:1-8); in addition, there are the points of agree- 
ment in the passion narrative. The difficulty that besets 
any attempt to show a dependence of John on the Synop- 
tics is this: one must accept the view—as Hirsch does— 
that John not only knew the Synoptics, but that he had 
their texts in front of him and made use of now this and 
now that version either verbally or pictorially. How 
improbable such a method is becomes clear when one 
reflects on the fact that the Synoptics were not used 
alongside one another by the church at the end of the 
first century. Rather, a congregation was probably happy 
when it had one written gospel in its possession—and 
that one did not have to be one of the Synoptics. 

The recognition that Matthew and Luke made use of 
Mark, even if in very different ways, plays a certain role 
in the theory that John made use of the Synoptics. In any 
case, that John followed a similar method cannot be 
demonstrated: a reading of John scarcely brings Mark to 
mind. Rather, the single Evangelist with which John has 
frequent contact—and that is not close—is Luke. 

The determination to undertake a really precise com- 
parative study of the "synoptic" pericopes in the Gospel 
of John in relation to the corresponding Synoptic pas- 
sages came late. The pre-eminent study was that of P. 
Gardner-Smith,? followed later by by B. Noack. As 
these studies show, the Johannine narrative is inde- 
pendent of that represented by the Synoptics, except at a 
few points where the Johannine version approximates 
the synoptic. 

Beyond this, it remains to observe that there is a great 
deal of material in the Fourth Gospel (quite apart from 
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the discourses), to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Synoptics. One is reminded, in the first instance, of 
the wedding celebration at Cana (2:1-11), which is 
expressly designated the “first sign” of Jesus, while the 
healing of the official son appears as the “second sign” 
(4:54). That suggests a portrayal that is not identical with 
that of the Synoptics and speaks against the assertion of 
Noack: John is the first to have put the oral tradition into 
writing. This hypothesis has come to be regarded as 
mistaken also for other reasons. In the third place, there 
is Jesus’ encounter with Nicodemus, which is depicted in 
chapter 3, although very laconically. Fourthly, Jesus 
encounters the Samaritan woman, which is somewhat 
elaborately narrated in chapter 4. Fifth is the healing of 
the lame man at the pool of Bethzatha (5:1—9, 14), and 
sixth the healing of the man born blind (chapter 9). 
Finally, there is the raising of Lazarus in chapter 11. 
This is quite apart from deviations in the passion and 
resurrection narratives and in chapter 21. Moreover, it 
may be observed that not only is Nicodemus unknown in 
the synoptic tradition, but Nathaniel is unknown as well; 
Peter and Andrew are from Bethsaida according to John 
1:44, and not from Capernaum, as one must assume on 
the basis of Mark 1:29; the sons of Zebedee—apart from 
chapter 21—are not mentioned, although Thomas 
appears more frequently by far than in the Synoptics. As 
a consequence, we must at least assume that John made 
use of other traditions, in addition to the synoptic tra- 
dition, and that these other traditions were written, as we 
shall see. If, however, one is convinced that in the "syn- 
optic parts" of the Gospel of John, the author did not 
make use of the Synoptics, the picture with respect to 
sources takes on an entirely different cast: the Fourth 
Gospel makes use of traditions that only occasionally 
touch those of the Synoptics but more strongly deviate 
from them (one need only recall that the cleansing of the 
temple appears early in the ministry of Jesus in John, and 
that John the Baptist and Jesus work alongside each 
other for a while). 

But how should one think of the traditions utilized by 
John? Wendt had already assumed that the Fourth Gos- 
pel had combined two sources: a narrative source and a 
discourse source. He curiously attributed greater his- 
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torical reliability to the latter. Bultmann revived that 
earlier notion but in a new form. He likewise presup- 
poses two sources: a narrative source (which he calls a 
“signs source") and a discourse source, which he thinks of 
as a collection of gnostic revelation discourses. More- 
over, he also thinks John made use of the Synoptics. 
While some scholars, Spitta, for example, simply accept 
the view that the sources of the Fourth Gospel were 
woven together with great skill without altering their 
wording, so that there is little left for the redactor to do 
(so, for example, Macgregor), other scholars, such as 
Wellhausen and Schwartz, assume that it grew by layers, 
with an original version as the basis. As it admittedly 
turned out, this method of tracing layers of additions has 
not been successful: Schwartz almost despaired because 
new tensions and aporias always opened up in new layers 
apparently unified in themselves, with no end in sight. 
As inviting as it is to approach the problem of sources 
in John with a specific theory in view, another method 
commends itself even more: to begin at a particular place 
and inquire not only whether John has made use of a 
source but how he has made use of it. What we mean by 
that can best be shown by considering John 20:19-29 in 
detail. The segment John 20:19-23 is strongly remi- 
niscent of Luke 24:36-39. In both cases Jesus suddenly 
appears in the midst of his disciples on Easter and shows 
them the nail holes (in John 20:20 the wounds in his side 
also) and thereby establishes his reality and his identity. 
But in this Johannine version of the Easter appearance— 
it is secondary because it takes place in Jerusalem—there 
appear two sentences that do not show up in the synoptic 
tradition: “As the Father sent me, even so I send you”— 
thus turning the disciples (nothing is said of the twelve) 
into ones sent by himself, just as he is the one sent by his 
Father. They now take his place in the world, just as he 
took the place of his Father in the world. There then 
follows—on Easter dayl—the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit as he breathes on the disciples just as God breathed 
the breath of life into the creation. The sentence imme- 
diately following, "If you forgive the sins of any, they are 
forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained," 
is reminiscent of Matt 18:18, where, however, it is not 
the resurrected Jesus speaking. The forgiveness of sins 


plays a remarkably minor role in the Gospel of John: in 
1:29, the Baptist calls Jesus the lamb of God that takes 
away the sins of the world. John 9:41 speaks of sin that 
remains; in 15:22 it is said that only the revelation of 
Jesus leads to sin. Finally, sin is given as the ultimate 
cause of disability in 5:14 and 9:2. The connection of the 
forgiveness of sin with the outpouring of the Spirit 
means that we have to do with tradition John has taken 
over, not with a Johannine composition. The sole sen- 
tence typical of John in this segment is verse 21b: “As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you.” So it seems that 
John has added only a single sentence—we will verify it 
momentarily—to a narrative he has taken over; it stip- 
ulates for him what the gift of the Spirit brings with it. 

The scene with Thomas that follows did not belong 
originally to the first scene (=20:19-23). For, if the 
disciples possess the Spirit, then “Thomas, one of the 
twelve,” cannot fall short. This Thomas story stems from 
a time when the appearance of Jesus in the midst of his 
own—even if he shows them the evidences of his 
wounds—was no longer satisfying. The conviction of 
doubting Thomas was reported in order to quell the 
most tenacious doubts: according to verse 27, Thomas 
touches the nail holes with his finger and lays his hand on 
the wounded side and so comes to faith. John mentions 
only that Thomas “saw.” But that is enough to indicate 
how he assesses this belief that palpably convinces of its 
truth: “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe.” So by means of a single sentence out of the old 
miracle story—which corresponds in its way to Luke 
24:42f.—an indirect picture of true faith has been 
created, faith that lives only out of the word that the 
Spirit verifies. 

If we may assess the observation made on John 20:19- 
29, we would have to say that John confines himself, 
insofar as possible, to correcting the source (which does 
not at all conform to his views) as simply as possible by 
short additions, so as to make it bear his own message. 
That may, in fact, be demonstrated in other instances 
(e.g. 4:43-54). 

Three further passages show that the Gospel of John 
in its present form was not cast in a single mould. This is 
most evident in the pericope of the woman taken in 
adultery (7:53-8:11). It is not found in 3365 and $75, nor 
in the old parchment codices R and B. Other manuscripts 
have indications in their text that this segment does not 
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belong to the Fourth Gospel; still others (f* and Arme- 
nian texts) place it after John 21:25, the majuscule 225 
even after John 7:36, and Di after Luke 21:38. Beyond 
this, the manuscripts that contain this pericope do not 
offer a uniform text. All of this points to the fact that this 
pericope was inserted into the Gospel of John at a late 
date, at the earliest in the second century, after John had 
been published. 

It is scarcely contested any longer by critical scholar- 
ship and others that, in spite of stylistic points of contact, 
chapter 21 is an appendix to chapters 1-20 and has been 
added by a foreign hand, although it is present in all 
manuscripts known to us, unlike the pericope of the 
woman taken in adultery. The Gospel of John was thus 
never disseminated without chapter 21. However, it is 
absurd to think that the disciples returned to their lives 
as fishermen on the Sea of Galilee after being given the 
Spirit and commissioned (20:21f.); and, after an obvious 
conclusion in 20:30f., the additional conclusion in 21:25 
looks like an imitation in which an attempt at height- 
ening miscarries. Moreover, there are differences in 
usage in relation to chapters 1-20. We can discuss the 
reasons this chapter was added to the Gospel of John 
only after we have completed the exegesis of chapters 1— 
20. 

There is the least unanimity among scholars regarding 
the introduction to the Gospel: the so-called Prologue. 
Linguistic and stylistic differences make it reasonably 
certain that the author chose an older hymn, originally 
independent, as the way to introduce his Gospel. Bult- 
mann is of the opinion that the Evangelist, having 
become a Christian, took an Aramaic hymn derived from 
the Baptist cult (not without misunderstanding!) and 
applied it to his new Lord; more recently, Kasemann and 
Schnackenburg, among others, believe it probable that 
the author made use of a Christian hymn, which had 
taken up and developed further motifs out of the Jewish 
wisdom tradition. 

If these observations and conclusions are not wide of 
the mark, we have to do with sources taken up into the 
Gospel, in part, and, in part, with later elements added to 
the Gospel. 

Do chapters 1-20 form an internal unity? The answer 
to that, in my opinion, is no: the Evangelist made use of a 
source (Vorlage) whose theological message differed from 
his own. Our thesis does not coincide with the earlier 
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view, often discussed, that a basic draft of the Gospel of 
John was developed by means of further additions. At 
the basis of our view is the observation that the theology 
of the Evangelist differs from that of his source. One 
repeatedly finds narrative segments, like 4:46—54, for 
example, that intend to establish that Jesus is Son of God 
by means of his miracles. The pericope of the healing of the 
official’s son goes back to the synoptic account of the Centurion’s 
servant. Bultmann correctly saw that." But he made a 
mistake in assuming that John transformed the story, 
which he found in the “signs source” (and which in that 
position was parallel to the synoptic account found in 
Matt 8:5-13//Luke 7:1-10), into a tale of healing at a 
distance. He therefore replaced Capernaum with Cana, 
eliminated the invitation to Jesus to come, and turned 
the heathen officer into a Herodian court-official, in 
order to treat the theme of “faith and the sign.”® The 
Evangelist does not have the slightest interest in enhanc- 
ing the miracle by increasing the distance and in elimi- 
nating the exemplary faith of a heathen. In Bultmann’s 
analysis, the important thing is the recognition that verse 
48, an unrelated insertion, expresses the judgment of the 
Evangelist regarding the faith awakened by miracles. On 
the other hand, he overlooks the fact that “he believed 
the word” (émíerevaev rô Aóyq) in verse 50 corresponds 
exactly to faith in the mere word that John desires (for 
that reason, Hirsch identifies this as the high point of the 
story), and that the faith created by the affirmation of the 
miracle in verse 53 corresponds exactly to the faith Jesus 
depreciates in verse 48. 

All these problems disappear when it is recognized 
that the story, derived from Q and treating exemplary 
faith (in Matthew heathen faith is extolled, in Luke it 
appears in a Jewish-Christian form, awkwardly reworked, 
which emphasizes the service of the Centurion to 
Judaism), has become in the course of the tradition a 
pure miracle story, whose focus is no longer the believing 
Centurion, but Jesus, the miracle worker. But in pre- 
cisely this form it fits in remarkably well with those mir- 
acles, already completly worked out, that the Evangelist 
had before him in the received tradition; it is with this 
tradition that he had to deal. He succeeds in doing so by 
the addition of verses 48f., since the story affirms that 
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faith comes about, as Jesus predicts in verse 48, asa 
consequence of the miracle. The problem that we feel in 
verse 48 (the official does not request a miracle as a 
condition of his faith, but asks only that his son be 
healed), is somewhat lessened by this consideration: for 
John the request for a healing points to a miracle only in 
the sense of an inner worldly transformation, not in the 
sense of a new God-relationship. In sum: John left the 
narrative pretty much as he found it. By the addition of 
only two verses (48f.), he was able to make the story 
serve his purpose, since it now suggested the right kind 
of faith, the kind not dependent on miracles. Had he 
known the synoptic version as it is found in Matthew, he 
would have gladly iaken over this narrative of right faith. 
But such a story does not fit well into a gospel designed 
merely to collect the greatest possible miracles, from 
which John took this narrative. It thus becomes evident 
that John has preserved a tradition—even one that 
resists him—and has revised it by means of a single 
sentence. 

It is very difficult to deal with the question of sources 
for the passion narrative. Much is to be said for the view 
that the author also used a written source in this instance; 
especially since the work of Schniewind,? certain points 
of contact with the Lukan tradition have been recog- 
nized. But the part played by the Evangelist may be 
estimated rather highly. Bultmann posits a special source 
for the passion narrative. That goes together with the 
fact that the Johannine passion narrative does not fit into 
either his alleged signs source or his discourse source. 
But this line of reasoning suffers from having a third 
hypothesis built on two uncertain ones. 

What we have been able to say up to this point, with 
some certainty, concerning the sources of John's narra- 
tive material, is this: the tradition utilized by John 
attempts to represent Jesus throughout as someone 
legitimated by miracles. In contrast, the Evangelist has 
endeavored to transform this tradition of legitimizing 
miracles into the doctrine of allusive signs.!? 


2. Composition 
In this section two questions must be sharply distin- 
guished, although they are closely related: the question 
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of sources and the question of the composition of the 
Gospel. The second presents us at once with that well- 
known either/or: does the sequence of verses and chap- 
ters as we have them now in the present text follow the 
original sequence? Or has the original order been dis- 
turbed? Although numerous exegetes—more recently 
Barrett in his huge work—have opted for the first possi- 
bility, not a few expositors have set out to reconstruct the 
true sequence of verses and chapters.!! By way of 
example, we may offer the order proposed by Mac- 
gregor, which leads to a different view of the composi- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel than that held, for example, by 
Bultmann. According to Macgregor/Morton,!? the 
order of the Gospel originally was: 1:1-3, 13; 3:31-36; 
4:43-54; 6:1-21; 5:1-47; 7:15-24; 8:12-20; 7:1-14; 
7:25-36; 8:21-59; 7:45-52; 7:37-42; 11:53-12:32; 
3:14f.; 12:34; 3:16-21; 12:35-13:35; 16:25-33; 18:1- 
14; 18:19-24; 18:28-20:31. A first redactor added: 
3:22-30; 18:15-18 and 18:25-27. A second redactor 
added a second source to this document, from which 
4:1-42; 6:22-71; 10:1-11:52; 14:1-16; 17:1-26 derive. 
Some additions of this second redactor include: 1:6-8; 
1:15; 7:53-8:11; 13:36-38; and 21:1-25. 

As is well known, Bultmann followed a different 
course. The fact that Bultmann does not discuss the 
question of authorship and his sources and place in 
primitive Christianity in detail, but begins his commen- 
tary with an exposition of the text, sets him apart from 
other commentators. One must gather information 
regarding many introductory questions from occasional 
discussions in the body of the commentary. So, from 
preliminary remarks on John 2:1-12,!? we learn that the 
Evangelist used a source that contained a collection of 
miracles. “It is the onpeta-source, which in its style is 
clearly distinguishable from the language of the Evan- 
gelist or of the discourse-source, which is the basis of the 
Prologue and the following discourses; it is equally 
clearly distinguishable from the miracle stories of the 
Synoptic tradition."!* John 1:35-50 forms the introduc- 
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tion to the enueia-source ("signs-source"), John 20:30f. 
the conclusion. From the introduction to the Prologue! 
we learn that the Evangelist has taken a hymn from the 
Baptist community, to which he once belonged, and 
adapted it to Jesus. The preliminary remarks to 2:13-22 
tell us that the Evangelist derived his story of the clean- 
sing of the temple from neither the Synoptics nor the 
oral tradition, *but from a literary source almost cer- 
tainly related to the Synoptic accounts.”!® The peculiar 
thing about this view of the matter is that the Evangelist 
restricts himself essentially to amplifications that he 
inserts into the text used by him. But the real focus of the 
Fourth Gospel comes to rest on the revelation discourses, 
which the Evangelist has borrowed from non-Christian 
gnosis. It must also be noted that a redaction took place 
subsequent to the Evangelist, since otherwise the struc- 
ture of the Gospel, as Bultmann sees it, becomes incom- 
prehensible. 

This structure is very impressive. 


A. The Revelation of the Aó£a to the World: 
Chapters 2-12 
Prelude: 2:1-22 

I. The Encounter with the Revealer: 

2:23-4:42 

II. The Revelation as Kpíess (“Judgment”): 
4:43-6:39, 7:15-24, 8:12-24 

III. The Revealer’s Struggle with the World: 
7:1-14, 25-29, 8:48-50, 54f., 7:30. 7:37—44, 31-36, 
37-44, 31, 32-36, 45-52, 8:41-47, 51-53, 56-59, 
9:1-41, 8:12, 12:44-50, 8:21-29, 12:34-36, 10:19- 
21, 22-26, 11-13, 1-10, 14-18, 27-30, 31-39 
IV. The Revealer’s Secret Victory over the World: 

10:40-42, 11:1-57, 12:1-33, 8:30-40, 6:60-71, 
12:37-43 

B. The Revelation of the Aó£a (“Glory”) Before the 
Community 

I. The Revealer’s Farewell: 13:1-30, 17:1-26, 

13:31-35, 15:1-17, 15:18-16:11, 16:12-33, 13:36- 
14:31 

II. The Passion and Easter: 18:1-20:29 
Appendix: Chapter 21 
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If this structure goes back to the Evangelist, one can- 
not really say that he only contributed amplifications. 
But this structure in the first instance is the attempt of 
Bultmann to reconstruct the text, as shown by the 
arrangement of chapters and verses cited above. In sup- 
port of his attempt Bultmann can point to the many 
places in the transmitted text where tensions exist; in 
addition, he presupposes that the Evangelist treats his 
themes each time in some context. 

But the impression that the Gospel of John is an un- 
finished work arises essentially from the observation that 
some parts, the story of the man born blind (chapter 9), 
for example, are very carefully considered and con- 
structed so as to heighten the tension artfully, while 
other parts, on the contrary, have the effect of being 
unfinished and rough. That the Evangelist does not 
consummate the form of the story in chapter 9 is shown 
by the trajectory of the segment (the same thing applies 
to the Lazarus story in chapter 11): the story of the man 
born blind is told so that it necessarily seems to follow 
that Jesus comes from God or is the Son of Man. For how 
would he have then performed such a miracle? This 
compelling conclusion from the standpoint of the “sign,” 
however, is something John sharply resists (e.g. 3:3). The 
increasing tension so artfully and admirably designed in 
this chapter is therefore taken over, along with the story 
itself, from a source. As an author, John is much less 
sophisticated than Luke, although with very simple 
means he is able to achieve powerful effects. 

We thus have no right to reorder the Gospel arbi- 
trarily, as, for example, Bacon,!? Macgregor,!? Bult- 
mann, and Hoare!? have done, and then to represent 
this new sequence as the true outline, the original com- 
position of the Gospel, and to interpret everything in 
accordance with it. Rather, we must first of all attempt to 
interpret the text just as it stands, with all of its diffi- 
culties, and reserve conjectured modifications for cases 
of extreme necessity, where several indications converge 
from more than one direction on the same point. 


How does the composition of the Gospel of John 
appear if we assume the traditonal text and its traditional 
sequence? It is aptly described by Dodd:?? In the first 
half, chapters 1-12, the author in general reports 
"signs," which are subsequently interpreted in discourses 
of Jesus in relation to their spiritual content. In the 
second half, in the passion narrative, that was not pos- 
sible. As a consequence, the discourses are placed before 
the narrative (so as not to efface the drama); within the 
passion narrative itself the author interpolates individual 
explanations where possible. 

But beyond these general characteristics, the compo- 
sition of the Gospel is not at all clear if one approaches it 
with the demand for a clean sequence and clear sepa- 
ration of themes. 

Now, however, let us indicate a two-pronged 
approach. In the first place, in some instances in which 
disorder has been conjectured, we are able to discover a 
completely acceptable context by reflecting on the text 
more closely. For example, we may take 1:24, which has 
troubled many exegetes. It can be recognized without 
great effort that it separates two different segments: 
Verses 19-23 describe the self-evaluation of the Baptist 
negatively and positively; he makes no messianic claims 
for himself, but wants only to be the voice of one pre- 
paring the way for Jesus, as Isaiah prophesied. Verses 
25-28, on the other hand, treat the further question of 
how the baptism of John comports with his mission thus 
understood. The result is: this baptism is merely a water 
baptism, which does not at all anticipate the really deci- 
sive figure already standing by. This lays the ground- 
work for the next segment, verses 29-34: nothing is said 
of a baptism of Jesus by John. John has only baptized so 
as to have the occasion to observe the Spirit descending 
and abiding on the coming one, who is to baptize with 
the Spirit. That transpires and John can now testify to it. 
Verse 24 not only provides a break between two seg- 
ments, but also makes good sense: In verse 22 the priests 
and Levites sent from Jerusalem to the Baptist have 
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spoken of those who gave them their commission. In 
verse 24 they are identified as Pharisees, who appear to 
John as a kind of official. The statement in verse 24 
simply cannot be relocated to a point prior to the answer 
of the Baptist to the question posed in verse 22 on lit- 
erary grounds. 

Another question is whether difficulties can always be 
resolved in a comparable way. Thus, 1:31f. is an inser- 
tion in all probability. It has been pursued with known 
methods, viz., it ends with the same expression as the 
preceding segment: “I myself did not know him.” The 
interpolation in verse 31 presupposes something that is 
said neither before nor after: John has been commis- 
sioned to baptize so that Jesus may be made known to 
Israel. Moreover, the Spirit is depicted here as a de- 
scending dove, as in the Synoptics, and the scene assimi- 
lated to that of the synoptic tradition. That is desirable 
because the baptism of Jesus by John is no longer nar- 
rated. The reason is evident: Everything is avoided that 
gives Jesus a certain dependence on John. 

A similar case, in which we again appear to have to do 
with a gloss, is 4:2. This verse is regarded as a later cor- 
rection, which reconciles Jesus’ baptismal activity with 
the synoptic account, according to which Jesus did not 
baptize. But in reality matters are not so simple. It must 
not be overlooked that, according to John 7:39, the 
Spirit is to be appear only after the glorification of Jesus; 
in fact, Jesus brings the Spirit after the resurrection in 
20:22. A baptism during the earthly life of Jesus would 
therefore have been a mere water baptism, not distin- 
guishable from that of John. If, however, the disciples of 
Jesus practice baptism, the situation is quite different: 
here they represent the post-Easter community. The 
Evangelist has often mixed the times in just this way, as, 
for example, in 4:23, 4:36ff., and 5:25. 

We must now disregard such details in order to get at 
the larger compositional schema. The first question is 
perhaps that of the so-called Prologue. The view that a 
converted disciple of John translated it from Aramaic 
and applied it to Jesus, as Bultmann held, has been gen- 
erally abandoned today. On the other hand, a compar- 
ison of the different “biographically” oriented gospels 
reveals that each fixes a point in time as the beginning of 
the salvific events that that Evangelist wants to relate. 
That point shifts steadily backwards. For Mark it is the 
preaching and baptism of John. Matthew and Luke move 
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it further back in two ways: on the one hand, to stories of 
the miraculous birth and childhood, and, on the other, to 
the genealogy. But John fixes the point before the crea- 
tion, which means that it is now insurpassable. But then 
how is the incarnation to be made comprehensible? First 
of all, according to an ancient wisdom myth, the “pre- 
incarnate logos" (“logos asarkos") is depicted in his fruit- 
less activity. The incarnation is necessary because his 
activity remains futile. He who becomes flesh then estab- 
lishes his own community. The approximate point at 
which earlier evangelists begin their story, viz., the 
appearance of John, is then reached. 

It has admittedly not been said that the gospel used by 
John already contained this prologue. But if one assumes 
that John himself added 1:1-18, it is also natural to 
assume that the original draft made use of the “pro- 
logue"—although in an abbreviated form. Verses 6-8 
have the mistaken perspective that verses 4f. already 
speak of the “logos incarnate” (Adyos &voapros). However, 
in the Christian hymn originally—it seems to us that 
nothing is to be said for a gnostic baptismal hymn—the 
incarnation of the logos followed because the activity of 
the “pre-incarnate logos" (Aóyos &apxos) as such had 
proved to be fruitless. Only then is 1:14 given its proper 
weight—in this Bultmann rather than Kásemann is right. 

The transition is now made to the theme of the bap- 
tism of John. It is represented very differently, to be 
sure, corresponding to the new christological perspec- 
tive. The first pericope concerning the Baptist, 1:19-28, 
is devoted to the testimony he gives about himself, and 
this goes back essentially in the end to Mark 1:1-13. The 
Baptist freely admits that he is not the Christ, nor Elijah, 
nor the prophet—for the Evangelist these concepts are 
very closely related because together they confer the 
highest authority— but only the voice crying in the 
wilderness as foretold by Isaiah. Following a transitional 
verse, verse 24, which defines more precisely the "the 
ones sent” (zépyravres) of verse 22, a second scene clar- 
ifies the meaning of the baptism of John under these 
circumstances. That does not imply that the messiah, 
Elijah, and the prophet will baptize. The upshot is: The 
baptism of John is merely a water baptism, and a might- 
ier one by far will appear immediately after him. It is 
very difficult to decide whether this pericope was also 
derived from the underlying source, or whether it is a 
pure Johannine composition. The answer depends on 
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whether one believes the Evangelist himself created 
whole scenes without a clue in the tradition. The use of 
tradition in 3:22f. makes the latter unlikely. 

The theme of the superior one to come is further 
developed in the next pericope, also devoted to the 
Baptist (1:19-34). Now for the first time clear reference 
is made to Jesus, who takes away the sins of the world as 
the lamb of God (a concept foreign to John): He is the 
mightier one to follow after John. The baptism of Jesus is 
not mentioned (that also continues a development inaug- 
urated by the Synoptics [Mark 1:14f.]). It is not at all 
clear whether Jesus' baptism is being presupposed. What 
sense does it make for him to come to receive a mere 
baptism in water? The baptism of John, threatened by 
the complete loss of meaning, now gains its meaning by 
virtue of the fact that John, in practicing baptism, sees 
among those present the one upon whom the Spirit 
descends and abides (this is also a further development of 
the synoptic tradition). That this occurred is solemnly 
attested in verse 34. Verses 31f. are presumably an 
addition strongly assimilated to the synoptic tradition. 

John—and probably the gospel of which he made 
use—now faces the task of making the decisive transition 
from the theme of "John" to the theme of "Jesus." That is 
depicted in the next pericope (1:35-51), where two 
disciples of John go over to Jesus. That five additional 
disciples of John also switch their allegiance to Jesus 
completes not only the sacred number of seven, but also 
gives the author the occasion to show that Jesus has a 
right to all the traditional christological predicates. Non- 
synoptic tradition has also been worked into this account. 

Following the announcement in 1:50 that the disciples 
will see greater things than Jesus' marvelous knowledge 
about Nathaniel, the first Cana pericope (2:1-11) brings 
the fulfillment of the promise by means of the transfor- 
mation of water into wine, and that—Aactually at variance 
with what precedes— causes the disciples to have faith in 
Jesus. In the context of the gospel being used, the àófa 
("glory") of Jesus is made evident in his unlimited power 
in transforming the water into wine. For John himself 
the miracle does not reflect the replacement of Jewish 
ritual with Christian worship in Spirit and in truth (so 
Hirsch), nor does it depict the fullness of the messianic 
time (thus Nótscher, following Jeremias). The Evangelist 
rather indicates here that Jesus is not driven by earthly 
motives, but acts only when the divine hour arrives. This 
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allusion points at the same time to the hour of Jesus' 
devotion to his own, which will later be consummated in 
his death on the cross. 

The transition in 2:12 sounds like an old Capernaum 
tradition. The following pericope presents the cleansing 
of the temple. Its Johannine meaning lies not so much in 
a cleansing of the Jewish cult—for the Evangelist the 
Jewish cult is not subject to cleansing—as in the mys- 
terious announcement of the death on the cross. It is 
important for the composition of John that the cross cast 
its shadow and its light across the beginning of Jesus 
activity (2:19 refers in a veiled way to the resurrection!). 

Verses 2:23-25, which speak of a faith in Jesus that is 
not to be trusted—faith that is awakened only by mir- 
acles—and which presuppose the performance of many 
“signs” in Jerusalem, form the transition to the scene 
with Nicodemus (3:1-21). 

In this passage (traditional material—the figure of 
Nicodemus coming to Jesus by night: cf. 19:39—is used 
only as an occasion), John shows that the miracles of 
Jesus as such do not by any means permit the recognition 
of his divine commission, but that the gift of a basically 
different, supermundane existence is necessary to be able 
to see God at work in the wonders of Jesus. We should 
not be surprised that Jesus' language gradually passes 
over to the testimony of the post-Faster congregation, if 
we understand that John deliberately interweaves the 
times (cf. 4:23, 5:25, and chapter 7). Here also there is 
veiled reference to Jesus' cross (Moses "raising" the 
healing serpent in the wilderness), which brings both 
grace and judgment. Verses 19-21 may be a later addi- 
tion, traceable to Jesus' rejection of the moral wickedness 
of the unbelievers. 

The Baptist appears for the last time in the next peri- 
cope (3:22-36); his discourse passes over into that of the 
post-Easter community (like that of Jesus to Nicodemus) 
in verses 31ff. The representation of Jesus as baptizing 
simultaneously with John and “everyone going out to: 
him" permits the author to show the reader that the 
Baptist freely and willingly recognizes the absolute super- 
iority of Jesus, the beloved son of God, in whose hands 
the Father has placed everything. Strictly speaking, 4:1— 
3 also belongs to this segment. For, as verse 2, which is 
almost always set aside as a gloss, makes clear, the bap- 
Gem of the Christian community— superior, of course— 
stands alongside the baptism of John. Jesus himself did 


not baptize because the Spirit came only after his exalta- 
tion (7:39b). Thus, a baptism practiced by the earthly 
Jesus could only have been a water baptism, and in that 
case could not have been distinguished from the baptism 
of John. 

As a consequence, John the Baptist does not appear 
again in the Gospel of John. It is of course noted in 5:34- 
36 that John offered testimony on behalf of Jesus, but 
Jesus no longer claims this testimony. That the testimony 
of John must have played a certain role in the tradition is 
demonstrated by 10:41, where his pronouncements over 
Jesus are recognized by many as true, although he had 
performed no signs. 

Beginning in chapter 4, Jesus occupies the stage center 
alone. Verses 4-42 clearly demonstrate not only Jesus’ 
omniscence (v 16), and his ability to bestow living water, 
but John also seizes the opportunity here to elucidate the 
interweaving of the times before and after Easter (viz., 
the Jesus who proclaims and the proclaimed Christ), in 
the mission to the Samaritans (vv 35-38) and elsewhere. 
He also points out that the Christian worship of God is 
not bound to a specific geographical location—that was 
by no means so self-evident to the Jews—but since it lies 
beyond both Zion and Garizim, it is superior to Judaism 
and the Samaritan religion alike, the latter half-Jewish 
and half-heathen. It becomes very clear in this long 
dialogue dotted with pieces of tradition but conceived as 
a whole, that the author is never concerned to take up a 
theme once and exhaust it; rather, he likes to touch on 
several themes as they are suggested to him by something 
in the context. 

The story of the BactAtxés (“royal official”) and his son 
who lay ill (4:43-54) stems indeed from the synoptic 
tradition concerning the Centurion from Capernaum. It 
has undergone a surprising development, and no longer 
extols exemplary faith but the wonder-working power of 
Jesus. For that very reason, John was prompted to make 
clear, in verse 48, that faith awakened by miracles was 
not authentic faith and not desired by Jesus. If one re- 
flects on that point, the riddle of 4:43—45 is also solved: 
since the Galileans only believe because they saw Jesus 
performing signs at the feast in Jerusalem, they do not 
have faith in the word of Jesus, a faith not borne up by 
wonders. Their friendly acceptance of Jesus is thus not 
yet the honor that Jesus really commands from the “own 
country" (marpis). 
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The structure of chapter 5 is not as clear. An abbre- 
viated, retold miracle story forms the beginning: the 
healing of the man who had been lame for thirty-eight 
years at the pool of Bethzatha. A traditional feature, viz., 
that Jesus had the lame man, now healed, carry his bed (a 
feature that is a compelling provocation of what follows) 
leads to an argument between Jesus and the Jews, during 
the course of which the real contrast is set in bold relief: 
just as God raises the dead and makes them living, so 
does the Son—it is to this that the healing points; Jesus 
raises up the sick and gives them life (cf. “rise” [@yetpe] in 
5:8). This correlation betweeen Father and Son permits 
John to describe truly new Christian existence, again 
with an obvious intermingling of the times. In this exist- 
ence, man passes from death to life, undergoes the transi- 
tion “out of death into life" (êk Oavdrov els (wiv). At the 
same time, it is made evident that Jesus does not act on 
his own, but only in obedience to the will of the Father. 
Verses 27-29 may be a later addition which appends the 
resurrection at the end of days. The theme changes with 
verse 31: the testimony that Jesus has been giving on his 
own behalf is defended against the charge that it is not 
valid as such. In accordance with his station, Jesus accepts 
no human testimony at all as assurance of his honor— 
even the testimony of John in this sense does not come 
under consideration; it is only the testimony of the 
Father himself that is correlative with his qualities that 
transcend everything earthly. The final reference to the 
testimony of Moses could belong to material contained in 
the tradition. 

In 6:1-21, also following a tradition, John narrates the 
twin miracles of the feeding of the 5,000 and walking on 
the sea. But they are not understood—as 6:26 empha- 
sizes—in the sense of a sign: the feeding of the multitude 
really suggests that Jesus is the bread from heaven, the 
eternal food of fellowship with God, the food that Jesus 
administers to his own in accordance with the will of God 
(v 40). His own are those whom the Father draws to 
himself (v 44). The subsequent reference to the resur- 
rection on the last day may be a later addition; the same 
thing may be said of verses 54—58, distinguishable from 
the context by word usage (rpwyw instead of Ze fia), with 
its reference to the necessity of eating or “munching” 
Jesus’ flesh and drinking his blood in the Lord’s Supper. 
That the Spirit alone gives life also means that Jesus’ 
message to those believers brings life from the Father 
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and that this life begins only with the coming of the 
Spirit. 

The discourse about Jesus as the bread from heaven 
not only causes many disciples to withdraw, but also 
prompts the question whether the twelve will remain 
with him. To Peter’s confession made in the name of the 
twelve Jesus answers with the disclosure that one among 
them is a devil. 

The narrative in 7:1-13 makes the reader aware how 
substantial the opposition to Jesus has already become: 
the Jews want to kill him; and his own brothers, whose 
thought and sensibilities belong to the world, remain 
unbelievers. Nevertheless, the queries regarding Jesus 
remain active among the Jews. 

The following discourse of Jesus extends as far as verse 
36. In it Jesus defends the fact that he broke the law by 
healing on the sabbath; he points out that the Jews them- 
selves are constrained to break the sabbath command- 
ment by circumcising on the sabbath. Here the author 
may be making use of traditional material. The authentic 
Johannine comments in this section again touch on 
various themes—for this reason chapters 7 and 8 seem so 
incoherent—such as the Father of Jesus whom the Jews 
do not know, the ineffective persecution, faith based on 
miracles, the abortive attempt to arrest Jesus, and the 
order on the part of the Pharisees to arrest Jesus offi- 
cially. All that provides the background for Jesus to 
speak for the first time of the fact that he will be with 
them only a short time longer. This is a riddle the Evan- 
gelist uses (7:35) to prompt the Jews to announce the 
Christian mission to the diaspora among the Greeks, 
prophetically, against their will. 

The discourse of Jesus is continued in 7:37-52, 
although formally interrupted for the moment, and the 
theme of the Spirit taken up briefly. The return of the 
minions of the law to the Pharisees empty-handed pro- 
vides the occasion for the author to depict the impression 
Jesus has made on the people and the callousness of the 
Pharisees, which even Nicodemus cannot penetrate: "the 
prophet" does not come from Galilee, according to 
Jewish doctrine. 

In 8:12-20, 21-29, and 30-59, themes introduced 
earlier are repeated in quick succession: Jesus is the light 
of the world; his self-testimony is valid because in truth it 
is not only a self-testimony; the Father is hidden from the 
unbelievers and Jesus is entirely one with him. New in 
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this passage is the note that false faith—the kind that 
boasts of its own virtues (vv 30ff.)—is turned quickly into 
hostility toward the gospel of grace. The conflict with the 
Jews then quickly comes to a head, and Jesus calls them 
children of the devil (v 44, "your father, the devil"), 
while Jesus himself comes from eternity and thus from 
beyond time: Abraham rejoiced to see him. 

It would require only a minor offense for the conflict 
between Jesus and the Jews to flare up. For this purpose 
John makes use of two pieces of tradition: the story of the 
healing of the man born blind in chapter 9 and the 
account of the raising of Lazarus in chapter 11. The 
perspective on the miracle in chapter 9 indicates that it 
has been taken from the tradition. Only at the beginning 
(vv 2-5) and at the conclusion (vv 35-41) has John in- 
serted clarifying statements; in general, however, he has 
reproduced unaltered the masterfully narrated story of 
the healing of the blind man and its effect (on the ques- 
tion of source, see above $6.1). This story reveals how 
perverse the Pharisees are and how anxiety-laden and 
dejected those dominated by them are (vv 20ff.). The 
sabbath conflict anticipated in verse 14 does not erupt in 
this story (it was probably represented in greater detail in 
the tradition). On the other hand, the situation is thrown 
into sharp relief at the conclusion: whoever acknowl- 
edges Jesus is cast out of the synagogue (v 34). That 
provides some presentiment of how one may fare with 
Jesus himself. John has not crowned this narrative with a 
discourse on “Jesus the light of the world” that was said 
already in 8:12 and the reader still has it in mind. It is 
not the case, in the first half of the Gospel of John, that 
the appropriate interpretive discourse always follows the 
marvelous deeds of Jesus. In fact, John's method is freer 
and richer in variety: he can be satisfied with a sugges- 
tion, as in 2:21, but he can also anticipate the interpreta- 
tion, as in 8:12, and then retain the possibility of adding 
a second, related clarification to the end, as in 9:40f. 

The way in which the discourse of Jesus in chapter 10 
follows on the healing miracle story in chapter 9 has 
rightly occasioned surprise. Bultmann has here again 
constructed a long, self-contained discourse. But it is not 
possible to shift about so freely in the case of discourses 
directed generally to the Jews (10:19). John did not have 
a miracle story that pointed to Jesus as the good shep- 
herd. He therefore did the next best thing: he employed 
a discourse with an enigmatic figure of speech (v 6), and 


then later amplified and interpreted it. It goes without 
saying that he was already thinking of Jesus in verses 1— 
5. Nevertheless, one must treat these verses in the first 
instance as metaphorical and not turn them at once into 
an allegory. Their subject is—put this way so as not to 
use the expression straight off—the true shepherd, 
whose anima (shadowy anti-type) becomes visible as the 
thief and robber. However, it is the true shepherd who is 
really being described, who enters in by the door in the 
sheepfold (it is surrounded by a wall), and is depicted in 
his trusted relationship to his sheep: he knows each one 
and each sheep in turn knows him. This relationship of 
trust does not obtain between a stranger and the sheep: 
the sheep flee before his strange voice. Verse 2 appears 
to have provoked an early reader, in a gloss, to view Jesus 
as the door (not only does sa read "Shepherd" for “door” 
in v 7, but also $75; the difficulty was thus sensed at an 
early date). Verses 7-9 probably belong together; then, 
in verse 8, by "thieves and robbers" is probably meant 
the leaders of the revolt in 66-70 CE, who were repre- 
sented as the saviors of Israel and yet only brought about 
a terrible bloodbath. Whether there is an allusion in 
verse 5 to the removal of the Christian congregation to 
Pella is dubious. The discourse is continued in verse 10 
and now turns resolutely to the real theme, the "true 
shepherd,” the “good shepherd,” as whose counterpart is 
introduced not only the wolf but especially the hireling. 
The discourse on the shepherd indicates not only that 
Jesus risks his life for “his sheep,” but also that he really 
sacrifices it for them. It cannot be gainsaid that this view 
of the "sheepfold" leads to a larger unity culminating in 
“a shepherd and his flock"—the expansion of the Chris- 
tian church over the entire world that lies beyond his 
earthly life is only hinted at in 11:52, 12:20, 17:20 and 
generally affirmed, so to speak, but without giving details 
and concrete instances (the question of the law has 
already been settled for John apart from this issue). Jesus' 
freedom over against death and life is spoken of boldly in 
verses 17f.; it almost looks as though he resurrects him- 
self from the dead. But it is finally, however, the charge 
of the Father which lies at its base. The division among 
the Jews in verses 19-21 is a literary device. In view of 
the offensive remarks in verse 18, the reader is not to see 
the demonic at work here. The healing of the blind man 
is used as a enpelov ("sign"). 

The next scene, the last in view of the publicity 
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(10:22-39), again treats well-known themes: Jesus’ 
works, the sheep given td him by the Father, his unity 
with the Father ("and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand" corresponds exactly to “no one is able to snatch 
them out of the Father's hand,” vv 28f.), and the vain 
attempt of the Jews to stone him. The line of reasoning 
in verses 34ff. could have been taken out of the tradition, 
inasmuch as it utilizes the OT to a larger degree than is 
customary for John. Verses 20f. may also contain ele- 
ments taken from the tradition (emphasis on the miracles 
of Jesus). 

The restoration of Lazarus in chapter 11 provides the 
event that redeems the catastrophe. The conversation 
with Martha that the Evangelist inserts into this narrative 
is decisive for understanding Johannine thought: Jesus 
contrasts the resurrection on the last day with *I am the 
resurrection and the life." This discussion reveals the 
meaning of the resurrection narrative for John: it is only 
a pointer to the true resurrection, which Jesus brings. 

At the same time, this story serves, in verses 45-53, to 
explain why the Jews have decided to kill Jesus: his mir- 
acles would otherwise enlist all Jews in his support and 
thus bring down the full weight of Roman oppression. It 
is naive to think that the real relationships are accurately 
portrayed. It is the tradition taken over by John that is 
coming copiously to expression. This tradition had 
already moved the cleansing of the temple to the begin- 
ning and created a crisis out of the Lazarus story. 

Since Jesus attends the Jewish Passover feast as a 
matter of course (although John does not report any- 
thing of a Passover celebration; Jesus uses them rather as 
occasions for preaching), he now goes to Jerusalem. In 
12:1-11, the author now reports a story well-known to 
us from the Synoptics in a much more highly developed 
form, on which he does not comment. Only the connec- 
tion with the Lazarus story is strongly emphasized. While 
the account of the anointing comes in Luke at an earlier 
point (7:36-50), it is found in Matthew and Mark, as in 
John, during the last days in Jerusalem. By contrast, the 
Gospel of John does not introduce the entry into Jeru- 
salem until now: 12:12-19. The finding of the ass is 
dismissed abruptly in verse 14 and is supported only with 
references to Isa 40:9 and Zech 9:9. Here again the 
Lazarus story plays a significant role, which is based on 
material taken by the Evangelist from the tradition. 

In 12:20-36, on the other hand, the Evangelist ex- 
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presses himself by means of a discourse of Jesus. Greek 
proselytes desire to see Jesus: that is the sign for the 
Evangelist that the hour of glorification has come, espe- 
cially in the sense of the hour of death: the grain of 
wheat must die before it can bear fruit; only when Jesus 
is lifted up he will draw all of his own to himself (vv 24, 
32). With the admonition that Jesus will be with his own 
only a short time longer (v 35), the certainty of the com- 
ing farewell is enhanced for the reader; at the same time, 
Jesus’ act of hiding himself anticipates that farewell (v 
37). The verses that follow are derived from tradition: 
the reproach that they did not believe in Jesus in spite of 
all the miracles he performed—a reproach that corres- 
ponds exactly to the prophecy of Isaiah. Isa 6:9 is always 
quoted in the NT wherever the enigma of Israel’s obsti- 
nacy pops up. In any case, this apparent failure is some- 
what offset by the observation that many—even of the 
äpxovres (“rulers”)—believed in Jesus but dared not 
confess it out of fear of the Pharisees (they appear here 
as the elite corps of the adversaries). A final, brief speech 
of Jesus (vv 44-50), which touches on the most impor- 
tant themes once again, closes the public ministry. 

It is of decisive importance that one not seek to dis- 
cover the compositional strategy of the Gospel with false 
expectations. To repeat ourselves, the Evangelist was not 
a master storyteller nor an overpowering poet. When- 
ever possible, he was satisfied to take the tradition that 
came to him and to make that tradition serve his procla- 
mation by as few intrusions as possible. The Evangelist 
was not interested in a unified style or in a polished 
narrative; he wanted only to effect the correct teaching, 
as he understood it. For that purpose, a simple proce- 
dure presented itself to him: he took a minimum of 
miracles from the tradition, which he then had Jesus 


discuss in his speeches (in chapters 5, 6, 9 and elsewhere). 


In the case of the passion narrative, the speeches had to 
precede. The division into two major parts, 1:1-13:30 
and 13:31-17:26, permitted the separate handling of 
two major groups of themes at the same time: Jesus and 
the world, Jesus and his own. Chapters 18-20 produce 
the final collision with the world and the “exaltation,” 
including the resurrection, anticipated by the "signs." 
The passion narrative is not designed especially to 
awaken sympathy in the reader, but to extol the victor, 
who has pursued the concern of God, viz., divine love, 
uninterruptedly, until the last breath. Insofar as Jesus 
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achieves this victory, his exaltation takes place. Because 
Jesus is the one the Father has sent in the Gospel of John, 
and because he speaks the Father's words and does the 
Father's works, we could also say of this death that the 
promise of 12:28 is fulfilled: “I have gorified it [my 
name], and will glorify it again." 


3. Style 
It will repay us to attack the third problem by means of a 
brief detour through the synoptic gospels. Mark narrates 
miracle stories of more than one kind. On the one hand, 
7:31-37 and 8:22-26 are constructed along the same 
lines: Jesus is represented as a "divine man" who heals 
with various techniques (touching, spittle, gestures, 
special commands). The miracle stories in 5:1-20 and 
9:14-20 are very different in style. With regard to con- 
tent, it is new that Jesus drives out demons; also new, 
formally speaking, is the special detail (Matt 8:28-34 is 
greatly reduced in comparison to Mark 5; Matt 17:14- 
21 and Luke 9:37-42 reproduce Mark 9 in much shorter 
form): the details are intended to show how powerful the 
demons are that Jesus overcomes. 

Does it follow from this difference in style that the 
healing stories of Mark 7 and 8 are from the same source 
and the stories of demon possession in Mark 5 and 9 
from a different source? In other words, is a different 
style also a certain sign of a special source? Or does each 
kind of miracle story simply require reproduction in its 
own or special style? In that case, the form depends on 
content, and style tells us nothing about putative sources. 

Matthew and Luke have left a great deal out of the 
account of the demon-possessed boy in Mark 9. They do 
not simply take over their source, but also revise it in 
accordance with the views of their time. In so doing, 
even verse 24 (for us theologically highly important) 
drops out: “I believe; help my unbelief.” Perhaps the 
combination of belief and unbelief in one and the same 
person shocked the simple reader; one therefore urged 
upon him the "simple" requirement of faith. There is no 
evidence of an extra-Markan source in Matthew and 
Luke. The "thinking in sources" that used to be so pop- 
ular and that some exegetes still espouse today, overlooks 
the freedom of the evangelists; they did not intend 
simply to retell what they found before them, but to 
narrate what really happened—what really corres- 
ponded to the understanding of their own time. 


The early picture of the rise of the canonical gospels— 
each one was written by a particular evangelist (an 
apostle or disciple of an apostle)—was therefore oversim- 
plified. Whoever recognizes the two-source theory in 
connection with the Synoptics must also admit that in the 
first and third gospels there are at least three additional 
partners in the composition, three additional “evange- 
lists”: in the case of Matthew, in addition to Mark, there 
is QM(atthew) and SM(special [material] of Matthew); in 
the case of Luke, in addition to Mark, there is QL(uke) 
and LS(special [material] of Luke). But Matthew and 
Luke have not simply added these three clusters of 
material to their own; rather, all four sources have each 
influenced the other in various ways, linguistically as well 
as substantively. 

Having been enriched by this detour through the 
Synoptics, let us now turn to the Gospel of John. Here we 
find a motley conglomeration of styles in the narrative 
material. Here, too, it is a question of whether this 
variety in styles reflects various sources, and that also 
means, whether the Gospel of John does not also have 
several “evangelists” as its author—as strange as that 
sounds. 

Our first task is to familiarize ourselves with the vari- 
ety of narrative materials. The first miracle story—the 
first of the signs that Jesus does—is briefly told: 2:6-10 
reports the miracle proper. Although a definite social 
stratum on a specific occasion is presupposed here, the 
author is not after realism. Strathman is quite right: “If 
one reflects on the whole, it is unmistakable that the 
story evidences a lack of graphicness, is deficient in 
realism, is impalpable."?! Verse 11 betrays the reason the 
story was included: the miracle precipitates faith (also 
when it is reiterated) and thereby legitimizes Jesus. This 
interpretation is supported by 2:23 (“Many believed in 
his name when they saw his signs which he did”) and 3:2 
(“We know that you are a teacher come from God; for no 
one can do these signs that you do, unless God is with 
him"). 

The second miracle at Cana (4:46bf., 50-53) exhibits 
the same features. It is again a brief narrative and again 
precipitates faith in the miracle-worker. But the healing 
of the lame man at the pool of Bethzatha (5:1—9), the 


21 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 58. 
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feeding of the 5,000 (6:1-13), together with the miracle 
of the walking on the water attached to it, and the heal- 
ing of the man born blind (9:1, 6f.) are also short, short 
stories in essence. But only the kernel is brief. For, the 
Evangelist presents these miracle stories—in contrast to 
the Synoptics—mostly as graphic symbols that form the 
basis for the discourses of Jesus to follow. The healing of 
the lame man becomes the occasion in 5:9c for a conflict 
over the sabbath, and this leads in turn to a long dis- 
course of Jesus on the relation of the Son to the Father 
(5:19—47). The situation is about the same in the story of 
the feeding of the 5,000: it leads up to Jesus' discourse 
on the true bread, which he himself is (6:35). 

But it is not always so easy to determine what the 
Evangelist has done in reworking the tradition before 
him. Occasionally, he is content to provide a few hints, as 
in 4:48f., about how he wants the narrative to be under- 
stood. His procedure is basically the same in chapter 11. 
On the other hand, the Evangelist enriches the story of 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman by inserting themes of a 
different consequence. That is the clearest in 4:19-27 
(“What is true worship?"). But 4:31-38 probably also 
goes back to the Evangelist. The story of the healing of 
the man born blind came to the Evangelist already 
worked up into a well-crafted composition, a dramatic 
sequence of scenes. The account of the healing itself 
(9:3-7) forms only the introduction. The continuation 
(9:8-12) demonstrates to the neighbors and to those who 
once knew him that the man healed is really identical 
with the one born blind, and so shows that an incredible 
miracle has taken place, something impossible for 
sinners. The scene with the hearing before the Pharisees 
(9:13-18a) complicates matters by introducing the motif 
of the violation of the sabbath. In 9:16 the real problem 
is pointedly formulated for the first time: “How can a 
man who is a sinner do such things?" The exchange 
between the Pharisees and the anxiety-laden parents of 
the one healed provides a further heightening (9:18b- 
23); the parents must have feared that they would be 
excommunicated from the synagogue. In 9:24-34, this 
destiny befalls the man born blind, who has become ever 
more courageous and whom the Pharisees have placed in 
mortal jeopardy. The reunion of Jesus with the man 
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born blind forms the conclusion; he has now come to 
complete faith and worship (9:35-38). 

This narrative has contributed decisively to the view 
that the Evangelist is a dramatic poet of the highest 
order. Hirsch goes the furthest in seeing in the Evange- 
list something like an early Christian Goethe: "The 
account may at least be compared poetically with the 
famous scenes in Goethe's Egmont. There is nothing 
comparable in ancient literature."?? But Windisch has 
also expressed a similar judgment, although not so 
emphatically, in his “Der johanneische Erzahlungsstil.” 
He and other exegetes have not noted that the real 
meaning of the story lies not in the legitimizing miracle, 
but in the allusion in 9:5: “I am the light of the world." 
The Evangelist made use of this story, an entirely alien 
account of a miracle, for the sake of the possiblity of this 
reference. 

The relationship of the Evangelist to received material 
in chapter 11 is similar and once again variegated. The 
Lazarus story probably already has behind it a long 
history in the development of the tradition; that is sug- 
gested by the connections with other narratives, espe- 
cially with those found in Luke: Mary and Martha; the 
anointing of Jesus; the rich man and poor Lazarus. But 
that may be ignored here. In its present form, the Laz- 
arus story is the most powerful of all the miracle stories; 
the synoptic parallels—the daughter of Jairus, the 
widow’s son at Nain—are left far behind by the raising of 
a corpse already decaying. Here, too, the Evangelist 
points to a passage often overlooked or misunderstood, 
viz., 11:20-26, by means of which he comments on the 
story for the reader. Martha gives expression indirectly 
to the hopeful request to Jesus to call her brother back to 
life; God will grant him—of that she is certain—what- 
ever he asks. Jesus promises her that this request will be 
fulfilled. But the Evangelist now lets Martha suddenly 
forget what she had asked and what was promised her. 
She abruptly speaks (11:24) of the ( Jewish-Christian) 
expectation of a general resurrection on the last day. In 
11:25 it is made clear why the Evangelist gives the con- 
versation this twist: In sharpest contrast to this futuristic 
eschatology, Jesus now intones this moving pronounce- 
ment: “I am the resurrection and the life; he who be- 


22  Dasvierte Evangelium, 198. 
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lieves in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever 
lives and believes in me shall never die." 

Once this context is recognized for what it is, one also 
recognizes that in a comparable context, viz., chapter 5, 
a later hand believed it necessary to supply a reference to 
futuristic eschatology where the original text spoke only 
of an awakening of the spiritually dead through an en- 
counter with Jesus' proclamation. In 5:21 Jesus has said: 
*For as the Father raises the dead and gives them life, so 
also the Son gives life to whom he will." Then Jesus 
elaborates in verse 24ff. with the words: "Truly, truly, I 
say to you, he who hears my word and believes him who 
sent me, has eternal life; he does not come into judg- 
ment, but has passed from [spiritual] death to [spiritual] 
life. Truly, truly, I say to you, the hour is coming, and 
now is, when the dead will hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and those who hear will live. For as the Father has 
life in himself, so he has granted the Son also to have life 
in himself." 

A later hand has inserted verses 5:22f., 27-29, and 
30b into this context. By later hand we mean a redactor 
who edited the Fourth Gospel and appended chapter 21. 
The activity of the redactor is most evident in 5:28, 
where “the hour" refers to the day of judgment when all 
those in tombs will hear the voice of the Son of Man and 
come forth from their graves. 

One should not overlook the fact that the thought of 
the last judgment is here connected with the key term 
“Son of Man,” and that this judgment is assigned to Jesus 
as the “Son of Man” in verses 22 and 27. The last judg- 
ment will be determined by whether one belongs to 
“those who have done evil" (rà paña mpdocovres), who 
will come forth to the resurrection of judgment, or to 
“those who have done good" (rà àya6à spáecovres), who 
will come forth to the resurrection of life. While the 
Evangelist has Jesus explain that he gives life to whom he 
will, in this passage the destiny of man is determined by 
his deeds. The Evangelist thinks—if one may use a later 
expression—in predestinarian terms: Only those come to 
faith whom the Father has given to Jesus; that is espe- 
cially emphasized in chapter 17 (cf. 6:44). One might be 
tempted to adopt the view that a necessary paradox is 
involved: what appears to be a decision of God is, from 


the other side, also to be understood as a decision of 
man. But, in view of 5:29, that solution will not do. That 
becomes clear in another passage where “the one doing 
evil" (6 $a9Aa mpdocwv) plays an important role, viz., in 
3:19-21, which is taken to be an addition. Here the text 
says that whoever does evil hates the light and does not 
come to the light lest his evil deeds be exposed as such, 
etc. The explanation of this contradiction of the Chris- 
tian message is that a bad conscience prevents the adver- 
saries from joining the Christian community. But who- 
ever has nothing for which to be reproached comes to 
the light and so becomes a Christian. Christians, on this 
self-understanding (which is not that of the Evangelist), 
are men to whom moral exception cannot be taken; 
those hostile to Christianity, on the other hand, have 
their lamentable reasons for holding the Christian com- 
munity at arm's length. John 3:18 indicates how the 
Evangelist thinks of the judgment: Anyone who rejects 
God's Son is condemned as a matter of course. Judgment 
does not ensue at the end of the age, but takes place in 
the encounter with the proclamation of Christ. The 
cogency of this view for the Evangelist lies in the fact that 
the Father, whom no one has ever seen, becomes acces- 
sible only in Jesus. Whoever rejects the message of Jesus, 
misses the only entree to God. Nevertheless, it is not man 
who takes the real decision; that is unequivocal in 15:16: 
"You did not choose me, but I chose you." The disciples 
do not belong to the world, but they do not have them- 
selves to thank for this; on the contrary, Jesus chose them 
out of the world, as we learn from 15:19. 

So far as chapter 21 is concerned, it comes after 
20:30f., really post festum, as detailed in the commentary. 
The exposition also demonstrates that chapter 21 was 
not orginally a unity, but seeks laboriously to combine 
various motifs and traditions. If a striking usage such as 
the double “Amen” in 21:19 and chapters 1-20 appears, 
that says nothing about the identity of the author; some- 
thing like that is readily imitated. On the other hand, the 
differences in linguistic usage, adduced by Bultmann,?? 
are to be taken seriously: Christians are called brother 
only here; é£erá(o (“inquire”) replaces épwrdw (“ask”); 
ioxvew is used for dUvanaı (“be able"); and Aad appears 
instead of éx ("from"). The hand of the redactor is be- 
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trayed in such insignificant deviations. 

In chapter 21, the action takes place in Galilee; the 
narrative in John is otherwise localized in Jerusalem, 
except for the two Cana stories and the feeding narrative 
(whose locale is admittedly a difficult problem). It is 
inordinately risky to posit a semeia source. One may 
distinguish the following uses of onpetoy ("sign"): 

(a) Jesus does many “signs” (miracles): 2:23, 3:2, 6:2, 
11:47, 20:30; 

(b) a legitimizing “sign” (miracle) is requested in 2:18 
and 6:30; 

(c) According to 7:21, Jesus has done only one “work,” 
namely, the healing of the lame man in 5:8. The use of 
“sign” and “work” intersect in some passages. 

(d) With reference to 3:2, it is difficult to say whether 
the Evangelist had a Nicodemus tradition before him in 
which Nicodemus spoke of “signs” (miracles); 

(e) John 4:48f. certainly derives, in my judgment, from 
the Evangelist; 

(f) In 6:14, “sign” (miracle) refers to the feeding of the 
5,000 that precedes, as it emerges from “seeing the sign 
which he had done.” On the other hand, in 6:26, Jesus 
(the Evangelist) disputes that they had “seen signs.” 

(g) The reference of “do such signs" in 9:16 is to the 
healing of the man born blind. 

(h) Similarly, the raising of Lazarus is spoken of in 
12:18 as a "sign" (miracle). 

(i) In 7:31, there is reference to greater "signs" in the 
same sense as in 5:20, where the phrase is "greater 
works,” and as in 1:50, where “greater things" is men- 
tioned. In view of the diversity in the use of enuetov 
("sign"), it is not possible, in my judgment, to maintain 
the hypothesis that (almost) all narrative material in John 
stems from a "signs" source. 

In some miracle stories it is evident that older forms in 
the tradition preceded those versions employed by the 
Evangelist. As a consequence, the attempt to reconstruct 
literally the original form of the story in question from 
the present text encounters greater difficulties than one 
supposes, for the most part, when undertaking such 
reconstructions. One thinks, for example, in this connec- 
tion of the insertion of the sabbath-motif in John 5:9c 
and 9:14. 
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In summary, it may be said: 

(1) The Evangelist has not made use of any of the 
other three canonical gospels in his narrative segments, 
although respectable scholars like Kimmel and Hirsch 
are convinced of the contrary.?* 

(2) The Evangelist did not freely create his narrative 
material, but more or less freely formed it while making 
use of tradition. 

(3) The narrative material was stamped throughout 
with the point of view that the miracles of Jesus were 
legitimating and thus designed to awaken genuine faith. 

(4) The Evangelist, on the other hand, believes that 
real events are taking place in the "signs"; but they gain 
their meaning for Christians only when they point to 
Jesus as the way to the Father (following the gift of the 
Spirit). 

So far as the discourses are concerned, Bultmann 
understands them on the whole as the reworking of a 
discourse source.?5 Fragments of the semeia-source are 
incorporated here and there. We believe we have dem- 
onstrated that the theory of a collection of (gnostic) 
“revelation- discourses” is untenable.? The rich fund of 
gnostic revelation discourses that have become available 
in the meantime exhibit an entirely different style: the 
revealer speaks in long monologues that are interrupted 
only now and then with brief questions or exclamations 
on the part of the recipient. While on Bultmann’s view 
the Evangelist often acts only as a redactor, quoting, 
clarifying, or arranging the alleged revelation discourses, 
in my opinion, the author expresses himself in the 
speeches. That does not exclude the possibility that one 
finds later interpolations in these discourses, on the one 
hand—one recalls the passage regarding “the ones doing 
evil” (ra $a9Aa qpáccorvres) cited above—or, on the 
other, that one runs across sayings taken from a tradition 


24 But Connick also, “The Dramatic Character of the 
Fourth Gospel,” JBL 67 (1948) 160, who invokes 
Streeter, The Four Gospels. A Study of Origins, Treating 


that sounds like synoptic sayings material. The division 
into narrative and discourse material is all too rough. For 
example, the material in chapter 1 in the scenes with 
John the Baptist falls into neither category nor under 
both. Nor can the hymn of the Prologue be classified as 
“discourse material.” 


4. Author 
It is entirely possible, on the other hand, that a theo- 
logian of the greatest range meets us in the Fourth Gos- 
pel; he may have grown up in one of the sects within the 
sphere of the “great church" (if one may be permitted a 
phrase that is really fully meaningful only in a later 
period); it was not until later that a revision made his 
work accessible to a wider circle in the church. Gnostic 
formulations in Johannine language inspired gnostics like 
Heracleon, of the school of Valentinus, to give the 
Fourth Gospel a gnostic interpretation; this delayed and 
complicated the recognition of the Gospel. But these 
difficulties disappeared about the year 200 CE. Origen 
rightly emphasized how much Heracleon had to deface 
the text in order to be able to give it a gnostic interpre- 
tation. The fourth evangelist was no gnostic. If one takes 
the style of the Fourth Gospel as a whole, one may say 
that a diversity of styles are combined. We could then say 
that the original source, as it may be called—very 
loosely—contributes in about the same proportions as 
the Evangelist himself to the whole. The scope of a later 
redaction is greater, in my judgment, than one was 
heretofore ready to admit, but in magnitude and signif- 
icance (with respect especially to the doctrines of futur- 
istic eschatology and the sacraments) it is not to be com- 
pared with the first two contributions just mentioned. 


143-156. 
26  Haenchen, "Das Johannesevangelium und sein Kom- 
mentar,” 211f. 


of the Manuscript Tradition, Sources, Authorship, and 
Dates (London: Macmillan, 1924) and Colwell, John 
Defends the Gospel (New York: Willett, Clark & Co., 


1936). 


25 Cf. Easton, “Bultmann’s RQ Source," JBL 65 (1946) 
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How the earthly life of Jesus is understood in the Fourth 
Gospel is debatable. Around the turn of the century, 
liberal theologians asserted that the Johannine Christ is 
represented as God walking about on earth. Bousset, 
Heitmüller, J. Weiss, Wetter, and Baldensperger were in 
agreement on this point. The very interesting work of 
Baldensperger, Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, con- 
tains this sentence on the last page: *one could speak of a 
docetic Christology of the Gospel of John."! This inter- 
pretation of the earthly life of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
is of course not without its reason: in this Gospel Jesus is 
pictured and extolled in many narratives as the great 
miracle worker and his miracles are thus conceived as 
proof of his divinity. 

But these matters are not as simple as they appear at 
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first. NT scholars are today pretty much agreed that 
Matthew and Luke took up almost all of Mark into their 
works. To this extent, we could say that each of these 
gospels derives from two gospel writers, viz., from one 
who provided the greater part of the material, and from 
a second who reworked this material, and this is to dis- 
regard source Q and the special material each gospel 
writer is believed to have used. Thus, a priori there is 
nothing against the view that one must also distinguish in 
the Gospel of John between the gospel tradition used— 
whether this was a written gospel we leave open—and 
the interpretation of that tradition. The liberal theo- 
logians at the turn of the century unfortunately over- 
looked this point. There is a great deal to be said for the 
view that we are hearing the voices of two theologically 


1 Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums. Sein polemisch- 
apologetischer Zweck (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1898) 
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diverging evangelists in the Fourth Gospel. 

One may of course ask: how is it possible that the 
Fourth Gospel took over a tradition or a writing with an 
entirely different theological posture? The answer to this 
riddle seems to me to lie in the fact that the Evangelist 
was convinced by the factuality of those marvelous events 
that he found reported in his tradition. But he did not 
want—contrary to his “source”—to understand these 
miracles as proof of the divinity of Jesus (they are all 
inner-worldly events), but as signs, as tokens of some- 
thing quite different. This understanding of oe gue 
("signs") may be made clearer by reference to Gen 9:13ff. 
There it is said of the rainbow that God set it in the 
clouds as a sign that he will never again send a deluge, 
but that he will remember the covenant with Noah. The 
LXX translates the Hebrew term MN with onpetoy (both 
mean "sign"). This is the meaning of the term for the 
Evangelist in the Fourth Gospel. It does not mean proof 
but pointer.? Anyone who experienced the miraculous 
feeding and then wanted to make Jesus king (6:15) did 
not really understand the sign precisely as sign (6:26). 
Otherwise they would have recognized that it pointed to 
the true salvific event, viz., that Jesus is the true bread 
from heaven, that he is, as it is put in another passage, 
the way for us to the Father (14:6). But the Evangelist 
also makes clear in other passages just how the reader is 
to understand the miracle stories he narrates. Of that 
there is a memorable occurrence in the scene with Nico- 
demus (3:2-4). Nicodemus has just said, “We know that 
you are a teacher come from God; for no one can do 
these signs"—the word here signifies “miracle” as in the 
tradition from which it is taken— "that you do, unless 
God is with him." To this Jesus responds, “Truly, truly, I 
say to you, unless one is born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." In other words, one cannot see that 
God is at work in an earthly deed of Jesus, unless God has 
given him a new life and new eyes. The second miracle at 
Cana is corrected in 4:48f. by the reproach of Jesus: 
"Unless you see signs and wonders you will not believe." 
This reproach has its counterpart in 20:29, where Jesus 
chides Thomas: “You believe because you have seen me; 
blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe." 
Later generations, of course, could no longer see Jesus 
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like his contemporaries; the former had only his word to 
kindle their faith. In 9:5, the Evangelist's meaning of the 
healing of the blind is anticipated by this sentence: “So 
long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” By 
way of supplement, he says in 9:39, “For judgment I 
came into the world, that those who do not see may see, 
and that those who see may become blind." The real 
meaning of the raising of Lazarus is provided by 11:25f.: 
“I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in 
me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever lives 
and believes in me shall never die." 

In the underlying tradition Jesus is pictured as the 
great miracle-worker, whose mighty deeds demonstrate 
and authenticate his divinity. John corrects this perspec- 
tive embedded in the tradition in a fundamental way, 
without having to deny the miracles reported by the 
tradition. For him, their value lies elsewhere. It is not 
important that Jesus causes a lame man to “rise” (5:8: 
éyetpe), but that he causes the (spiritually) dead to rise 
(5:21: éyelpe, (womouet [“make alive"]), like the Father 
does. It follows that the time of salvation does not just 
dawn on the other side of the grave but here and now, at 
the moment any one whom the Father has given to Jesus 
hears his word: "Truly, truly, I say to you, the hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead will hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and those who hear will live. For as the 
Father has life in himself, so he has granted the Son also 
to have life in himself" (5:25-26). That a later hand, 
which has often left traces in the Fourth Gospel, has 
attempted to reverse the meaning again in the direction 
of the common futuristic eschatology is something one 
ought to have learned to recognize by now. 

It has now become only partially clear what the Fourth 
Gospel takes the earthly life of Jesus to mean. At least 
two things have to be said. First: According to John, no 
one has ever seen the Father (1:18, 5:37b, 6:46). The 
logos become man—this is the Johannine sense of the 
earthly life of Jesus—is the visible likeness of the invisible 
Father. Note well: this is so for the elect, and only for 
them (14:9). The Evangelist has not used the eixav- 
formula, which in several respects is dangerous and 
misleading, but for the most part (close to forty times) 


2 [Itis not a "Beweis" but a “Hinweis,” a play on words 


not reproducible in English— Translator.] 
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the phrase, “the one the Father has sent.” That occurs 23 
times with euro ("send"), and 15 times with amocréAAw 
("send"); there is no difference in meaning. The passages 
in which the phrase appears are: 3:34, 4:34, 5:23f., 30, 
36f., 38, 6:29, 38f., 44, 57, 7:16, 18, 29, 33, 8:16, 18, 
26, 42, 9:4, 10:36, 11:42, 12:44f., 49, 13:16, 20, 14:24, 
15:21, 16:5, 17:8, 18, 21, 23, 25, 20:21. This phrase 
means: Jesus is not here on his own behalf; he is here on 
behalf of the Father. He does not fulfill his own will but 
that of his Father: 4:34, 5:30, 6:38, 9:31. On that 
account, he does not speak his own words but those of his 
Father: 4:34, (6:63), 7:16, 8:26, 38, 40, 14:10, 24, 17:8. 
And he does not perform his own works but those of his 
Father: 4:34, 5:17, 19ff., 30, 36, 8:28, 10:25, 37, 14:10, 
17:4, 14. Only on this basis is it possible to understand 
what Jesus means when he says, *I and the Father are 
one" (10:30; cf. 17:11, 21f.). The Father remains the one 
who is fully in charge, so that Jesus can say, without 
contradicting himself, “the Father is greater than I" 
(14:28). This expression, "the sent of God," goes far 
beyond the Jewish concept of nb? (“the one sent, an 
apostle”); it is the most characteristic christological for- 
mula in the Fourth Gospel. It has recently been asserted 
that this phrase interchanges independently with 
another, that of "to be one with the Father," from which 
the first receives its special christological meaning. That 
is simply not the case. The few passages in which Jesus 
speaks of his oneness with the Father? are rather mis- 
understood if one does not interpret them from the 
point of view of the phrase "the Father who sent me," 
which appears extremely often in the Fourth Gospel. 
Jesus is the divine legate and a legate fulfills his commis- 
sion all the more thoroughly the more he is simply the 
expression, the mouth and the hands of his lord. It is 
then and only then, when he has no political ambitions of 
his own, but lives entirely in the service of his master, 
indeed, lives precisely out of this service (4:34), that he is 
one with his sovereign and has genuine claim to the 
honor that is due his lord. As a consequence, the Father, 
who sent him, will not honor anyone who does not honor 
the Son (5:23, 44, 7:18, 8:50, 54). Jesus does not intend 
to make himself equal to God, as the Jews imagine (5:18). 
Yet for us he stands in the place of his lord, the Father, as 


the one sent, who has devoted himself entirely to his 
master. 

The second thing to be said is this: neither the Jews 
nor the disciples have seen the Father in him during his 
lifetime. When John speaks of many coming to faith 
(2:11, 28, 7:31, 8:30ff.), he immediately emphasizes that 
it is not true faith (2:24f., 8:40, 47, 59). The position of 
the disciples is similar: 14:7-9 shows that Philip, al- 
though he had been so long in the company of Jesus, had 
not seen the Father in him. In 16:29ff., Jesus responds to 
the confident assertion of the disciples that they now 
believe that he has come from the Father: they will 
quickly be scattered and leave him alone. In 7:39b the 
reason for this inability to believe is given: the Spirit has 
not been given because Jesus was not yet glorified. Only 
after the resurrection does Jesus breathe the Spirit into 
his disciples (20:22). 

The earthly life of Jesus according to John, as in Paul 
and in a certain sense also in Mark, is not yet the time 
when his true being is recognized, although his earthly 
activity has precisely the purpose, on John's view, of 
making the Father visible in him. His earthly life 
achieved this purpose, however, only subsequently: the 
Spirit led the disciples into all truth. The earthly life of 
Jesus became transparent in its real sense only after the 
fact, so to speak, through the Spirit. This meaning is 
amplified in statements made in the Gospel regarding the 
“Counselor,” the mapdrAnros (14:16f., 26, 15:26, 16:5- 
15). Jesus had already hinted in 8:26 that he had much to 
say; but only after the exaltation of the Son of Man 
would they recognize that he was the one whom the 
Father sent. The role of the Spirit is described more 
plainly in the farewell discourses: The Spirit of truth will 
teach the disciples all things (14:26); Jesus still has much 
to say to them, but they are not yet ready to grasp it. 

This now implies that the new picture of Jesus that the 
Evangelist sketches is itself inspired by the Spirit, which 
will lead the disciples into all truth (16:13). The doctrine 
of the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel is not simply a partic- 
ular piece of tradition that the Evangelist has taken up 
into his work, along with other pieces; rather, the doc- 
trine of the Paraclete was developed because it corres- 
ponded to his personal experience. It is something quite 


3 ` In addition to the principal passage, 10:30, there is 


only 17:11, 21f. 
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different than a mere literary process when the tradi- 
tional sketch of futuristic eschatology, along with trans- 
mitted discourse material, is revamped from the ground 
up and remodelled into a new conception. Paul of course 
had also suggested that the resurrected Jesus had not yet 
fulfilled his purpose. But the eschatological expectations 
regarding the future remained untouched by that, and 
were perhaps even strengthened. However, the fourth 
evangelist has employed the expression of the old antici- 
pation of the parousia in order to express something 
new, and he could do that only by saying that something 
new in a new way. In 14:16f. we hear that Jesus will ask 
the Father to send the Spirit. But in 14:18 he says, “I will 
not leave you desolate; I will come to you.” Finally, in 
14:23 Jesus promises the disciples that he and the Father 
will come and make their home with them. If that is not 
all a mass of confused traditions, then one can discern 
the effort of the Evangelist to say the same thing by 
means of various traditions and to make older tradition 
understandable to his own generation. That Jesus will 
return is the customary way of expressing the early 
expectation of the end. Luke 24:49 and Acts 1:4 perhaps 
correspond to the statement that Jesus will ask the Father 
to send the Spirit. The announcement that the Father 
and Jesus will dwell with the believers (14:23), the second 
that Jesus will return (14:18), and the third, that the 
Spirit, the Paraclete, will be sent (14:16) represent the 
same event in three different modes of speech, so to 
speak. Which of these is peculiar to the Evangelist? 
According to John, the Father can appear to us only in 
the earthly Jesus: the first way of putting the matter thus 
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means the same thing as the second. For the Evangelist, 
Jesus returns in the form of the Spirit of truth. In that 
case, the third expression is for John the most recent and 
thus as an expression of the experience of the reality that 
was closest to him. If, however, the center of gravity 
shifts to the Spirit, to the Paraclete sent to the post- 
Easter church, to such a degree, then the “earthly Jesus” 
threatens to become a mere precursor of the Spirit. John 
has counteracted this threat by recalling that the closest 
relationship obtains between Jesus and the Spirit: the 
Spirit “will not speak on his own authority, but whatever 
he hears he will speak, . .. He will glorify me, for he will 
take what is mine and declare it to you" (16:13f.). 
Because the Evangelist proclaims the true meaning of the 
message of Jesus under the guidance of the Spirit does he 
really honor Jesus. The Spirit will teach the disciples all 
things and remind them of everything Jesus told them. 

All of this is in accord with 6:63: “It is the Spirit that 
gives life, the flesh is of no avail; the words that I have 
spoken to you are spirit and life.” Because Jesus spoke 
this word already during his earthly life—on the view of 
the Evangelist—his earthly life retains its normative 
significance. These speeches of course have already been 
interpreted in a Johannine fashion: the historical Jesus 
comes to expression as already interpreted. 
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The Prologue to the Gospel of John is difficult to under- 
stand. That is certainly not a new observation. And after 
many centuries of dealing with this text, we are still 
unable to grasp some of the questions that are necessary 
to the solution of the problem. It is self-evident to us that 
this Gospel begins its story at a time prior to the creation. 
Bultmann has done us the great service of demonstrat- 
ing, on the basis of style, that the core of the Johannine 
Prologue is an independent entity, a hymn, that was 
added to the Gospel as an introduction.! But in so doing, 
Bultmann had to accept the view that the Evangelist 
thoroughly reworked the hymn and in the process mis- 
understood his source on a major point: the source 
speaks of the Logos becoming man only in verse 14, 
while the Evangelist understands that to have happened 
already in verse 5. Kasemann asks with some justification 
whether the Evangelist really understood his source so 
poorly.” But his own attempt to repair the damage—the 
hymn ended with verse 12—seems to us to make the 
rupture even worse. 

What really prompted the author of this Gospel to 
preface his work with this hymn? Ever since Harnack's 
essay, "Über das Verhältnis des Prologs des vierten 
Evangeliums zum ganzen Werk,"? this question has been 
given serious consideration. Did the Evangelist intend to 
preface his work with a statement of its leading ideas—as 
an introduction? But does the Prologue really recite 
these leading ideas? Did the Evangelist want to make his 
work palatable to hellenistic readers by making use of the 
Logos concept? But the Fourth Gospel does not leave the 
impression that it was written for "a public nurtured in 
the higher religion of Hellenism."* The notion of an 
overture has also been invoked in this connection: some- 
thing that attunes the hearer to what is coming.5 But 
such an overture appears to be better suited to Wagner 
than to late antiquity. Introductions of the kind exhib- 
ited by the Gospel of Luke were known in late antiquity, 
of course, but for high literary taste it was possible to 
open a speech or a writing with an introduction that was 


l John, 13-18 [1-5]. 
2 New Testament Questions, 148. 
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only loosely connected to what followed, if it were con- 
nected at all. This kind of introduction can be detected 
occasionally in Philo. But the author of the Gospel of 
John can be reckoned neither among the authors who 
were given to historical writing, like Luke, nor among 
those who liked to surprise the reader by jumping from 
the introduction to the real theme. 

We may thus pose the question anew: why does this 
Gospel begin with a Prologue like this? If one is seeking 
an answer to this question, one should not look to the 
Fourth Gospel alone. The first gospels began with the 
description of the work of the Baptist. That is demon- 
strated not only by the beginning of the Gospel of Mark, 
but also by the "standard sketch" of the gospel indicated 
by Acts 10:38-40. But things did not stop with this 
beginning. Indeed, the Markan account of the baptism of 
Jesus makes his real station already evident, which is then 
manifested in the miracles of Jesus, in the confessions of 
the demons, and in the transfiguration—quite apart 
from the resurrection. 

Matthew and Luke have supplemented this testimony 
to the true office of the Lord, so important to the com- 
munity. They therefore precede the traditional begin- 
ning of the gospel with a kind of preface: the narrative of 
the miraculous birth and childhood of Jesus. It is thereby 
made clear to the reader that from the beginning of the 
earthly life of Jesus, so to speak, this Jesus of Nazareth is 
not to be confined to the earthly realm. 

The Fourth Gospel leaves the other three far behind 
in a single super leap by starting its account in the time 
before creation, in eternity. It is difficult to say how such 
a beginning was viewed. The older gospels offer no 
model for this move. But a gifted hymnist in the com- 
munity relieved the Evangelist of this anxiety, provided 
that he knew how to make use of the gift. Of course, the 
hymn was not created out of whole cloth. He also reverts 
to an old legacy, to one that may be very old indeed. 
There was an old profound and melancholy myth re- 
garding Wisdom. It combined two primordial exper- 


3  [Onthe Relationship of the Prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Work as a Whole], ZTK 2 (1892) 189— 
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Cf. Sir 24:1-24; Enoch 42: 1f. 


C. H. Dodd, Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 296. 
Cf. Heitmüller, “Das Johannes-Evangelium," 716. 


iences of man. The first is: this world in which we live 
was created by divine Wisdom. Wisdom was at the side of 
God from the beginning, and when he began to create, 
Wisdom served him as supervising architect. For that 
reason, everything could and would be truly good. At 
this point the second primordial experience comes into 
play: man shuts himself up against the divine Wisdom. 
No one anywhere wants to know anything of Wisdom. So 
Wisdom has to wander always further, since no one 
wants to accept her. The outcome of all this—a melan- 
choly outcome—was that Wisdom returns again to 
heaven. 

The Christian hymnist was able to understand this 
story. On the basis of 1 Cor 1:21f. we know that Chris- 
tians told this story: God first of all endeavored, by 
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means of Wisdom, to bring men to acknowledge him. 
But this endeavor was a failure. Then God undertook to 
redeem his own by the foolishness of the proclamation of 
the crucified Christ, who was nevertheless the Wisdom of 
God. The hymnist thereby discovered the way he had to 
go: he needed only to substitute the masculine Logos for 
the feminine Wisdom in order to create a coherent 
poem. We are not thereby asserting that he was a Paul- 
inist or familiar with the Pauline form of the tradition; 
while relying on an old tradition (as we will see), he set 
his own course. 
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through him, yet the world knew him not; 
11/ he came to his own home, and his 
own people received him not. 

12 But to all who received him, who believed in his 
name, he gave power to become children of 
God; 13/ who were born, not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but 
of God. 

14 And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth; we 
have beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
Son from the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

15 John bears witness to him, and cried, “This was 
he of whom | said, ‘He who comes after me 
ranks before me, for he was before me" 

16 And from his fullness have we all received, 
(indeed,) grace upon grace. 17/ For the 
law was given through Moses; grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ. 

18 No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known. 


m1 Like Gen 1:1 LXX, verse 1 begins with êv àpx fj (“in 
the beginning"). That is no mere coincidence; the agree- 
ment is intentional. But the differences are much greater 
than this scarcely accidental congruence: Gen 1:1 nar- 
rates an event: God creates. John 1:1, however, tells of 
something that was in existence already in time primeval; 
astonishingly, it is not "God." The hymn thus does not 
begin with God and his creation, but with the existence 
of the Logos in the beginning. The Logos (we have no 
word in either German or English that corresponds to 
the range of meaning of the Greek term)! is thereby 
elevated to such heights that it almost becomes offensive. 
The expression is made tolerable only by virtue of the 
continuation in "and the Logos was in the presence of 
God,” viz., in intimate, personal union with God. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may be inserted 
here that 6eds and 6 Gede (“god, divine" and “the God") 
were not the same thing in this period. Philo has there- 
fore written: the Aóyos means only 6eós (“divine”) and not 
6 Gede ("God") since the logos is not God in the strict 
sense.? Philo was not thinking of giving up Jewish mono- 
theism. In a similar fashion, Origen, too, interprets: the 
Evangelist does not say that the logos is “God,” but only 
that the logos is “divine.”? In fact, for the author of the 
hymn, as for the Evangelist, only the Father was “God” (ó 
Geos; cf. 17:3); “the Son" was subordinate to him (cf. 
14:28). But that is only hinted at in this passage because 


1 See the Excursus on the pre-Johannine Logos-hymn. 


2  DeSomm. 1.229f. 
3 Origen, Comm. in Joh. 2.2.13-15. 
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here the emphasis is on the proximity of the one to the 
other: the Logos was "in the presence of God," that is, in 
intimate, personal fellowship with him. 

The two prepositions eis and zpés with the accusative 
were originally used only in response to the question 
“whither?” In Koine they are also used frequently for de 
and rapá with the dative (cf. 19:25) in response to the 
question *where?" with the meaning "in" or "at, by, 
beside." 

The Logos therefore was not a substitute for God in 
the beginning, but lives in and out of this fellowship 
(1:18, 4:34). But precisely for this reason, viz., that he 
alone had this primeval union with "God," does he take 
on added significance. Verse 1c expresses this meaning 
even more strongly: “and divine (belonging to the cate- 
gory divinity) was the Logos." These statements about 
him thereby reach their high point, insofar as they con- 
cern the realm of that primeval beginning. They impress 
upon the reader ever more clearly the incomparable 
station and significance of the Logos. 

Bultmann objects to this interpretation: one cannot 
speak of God (in the Christian sense) in the plural.* On 
the contrary, in the period in which the hymn took its 
rise, it was quite possible in Jewish and Christian mono- 
theism to speak of divine beings that existed alongside 
and under God but were not identical with him. Phil 
2:6-10 proves that. In that passage Paul depicts just such 


4 John, 32f. [16]. 
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a divine being, who later became man in Jesus Christ, 
and before whom every knee will one day bow. But it 
should be noted that the Son will eventually return all 
authority to the Father (1 Cor 15:28), so that his glory 
may be complete. Thus, in both Philippians and John 1:1 
it is not a matter of a dialectical relationship between 
two-in-one, but of a personal union of two entities, and to 
that personal union corresponds the church’s rejection of 
patripassianism. 

It goes virtually without saying that the hymn could 
not have used the terms “messiah” or “son of man” 
instead of “logos.” The “messiah” and the “son of man” of 
course do not appear until after the creation, and pos- 
sibly not until the close of the age. It is the case, to be 
sure, that God had already named the messiah prior to 
the creation, according to Jewish tradition. But that 
implies only that the ^messiah"—like the sabbath, for 
example—was already incorporated into the divine plan 
of creation. And it was impossible, too, to use the term 
“son.” It would have been nonsense to the reader had the 
hymn begun with the words, “In the beginning was the 
son.” The term “logos” thus does not serve merely as a 
lure to the Greek reader. The hymn could scarcely have 
made use of any other diction. 

Two words appear to carry the emphasis in each of the 
clauses in the first verse: 

la In the beginning was the Word, 

lb and the Word was with God, 

lc and divine (of the category divinity) was the 
Word. In each case, the second term reappears in the 
next clause as the lead word: beginning/word; word/ 
God; God/word (àpx1j/ Aóyos; Adyos/6 Beds; Beds /AG-yos). 
This has prompted Bultmann to speculate that an Ara- 
maic original constructed along the lines of the Odes of 
Solomon lies behind the hymn.? Each couplet consists of 
two lines that express a single thought (vv 9, 12, 14b); 
occasionally the second completes the meaning of the 
first (vv 1, 4, 14a, 16). In other cases, the second line 
stands in parallelism with the first (v 3), or is the anti- 
thesis of the first (vv 5, 10, 11). From this Bultmann 
concludes that the Evangelist, who was once a disciple of 
John the Baptist, borrowed a hymn from the Baptist sect 
and attributed it to Jesus after his conversion and that 


5 John, 15-18 [2-5]. 
6 John, 16-18 [8-5]. 


prompted him to revise it. Bultmann has to presuppose 
such a revision; for he can carry through his interpreta- 
tion only if he presupposes the omission (v 2?) and addi- 
tions of the Evangelist (vv 9, 10, 11, 12). Beyond that, 
Bultmann is compelled to assume that the Evangelist 
misunderstood his source (which spoke of the pre- 
existent logos in vv 1-5 and 9-12) and interpreted it to 
refer to the incarnation from verse 5 on. His analysis of 
form thus turns into a source hypothesis. But Bultmann's 
views that the Evangelist took over a hymn of the Baptist 
community and reworked it have not stood up. More 
recent work on the Prologue reckons only with a Chris- 
tian hymn; in so doing, it emphasizes that the alleged 
omissions and additions of the Evangelist do not support 
the two-member pattern of the source presupposed by 
Bultmann.” 

Verse 1 shows, moreover, that a two-member con- 
struction does not lie behind it. This verse in its entirety 
serves the various aspects offered by the recent concept 
of the logos (Aóyos). That occurs in a very subtle fashion, 
following the pattern a—b; b—c; c-b. This is the only verse 
in the Gospel of John that structures concepts in so thor- 
ough going a fashion. The correspondence is not, in fact, 
as close as the diction prompts us to suppose. In each of 
the three clauses we meet the verb form “was” (jv). It 
means something different in each of its occurrences.? 
Verse la contains the basic affirmation: In the beginning 
was the Word, i.e., it existed in the beginning. This entity, 
which in relation to the OT could be said to be new (one 
could almost use the term “modern” in relation to that 
generation), existed before the creation and was not 
therefore created; it shared the highest of all distinctions 
with “God, the Father" himself: the “Logos” is eternal. 
Since he becomes incarnate in Jesus, Jesus also shares the 
divine distinctions. But there was no rivalry between the 
Logos as eds and as ó Gede (in English the distinction is 
expressed by "divine" and *God"); the new (Christian) 
faith does not conflict with the old monotheistic faith. 
That becomes clearer in verse 1c: "and divine (in 
essence) was the Logos." In this instance, the verb *was" 
(ñv) simply expresses predication. And the predicate 
noun must accordingly be more carefully observed: deös 
is not the same thing as ó @eés ("divine" is not the same 


Demke, Haenchen, Käsemann. 
8  Cf.Brown, John, 1: 4. 


7 Recent work includes that of Schnackenburg, Brown, 
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thing as “God”). That contains a christology of the subor- 
dination of the son, albeit still covertly. It is precisely for 
this reason that the believer sees the Father in the son: 
the son does not speak his own words, he does not do his 
own works, he does not effect his own will, but subordi- 
nates himself entirely to the words, work, and will of the 
Father. There is still much to be said about this chris- 
tology that exaltation (8é£a) lies in humility and obe- 
dience and triumph in death on the cross. 

When Bultmann objects that one should then expect 
beos ("divine") instead of beds (*god”),? he overlooks the 
fact that eios says less than what is here affirmed of the 
Logos and would either make use of a literary Greek 
entirely foreign to the Gospel of John, or express a dif- 
ferent meaning. The "neutral" expression, TO Beton, is 
necessary, for example, in the Areopagus speech (Acts 
17:29), in order to designate "the divine" in the language 
of the Greek enlightenment. 2 Peter, which is relatively 
late, speaks again in 1:3f. of “divine power” (Oela ddvays) 
and “divine nature" (deia @vots). Windisch correctly 
points out with regard to these verses that they are 
imbued with the outlook and expressions of hellenistic 
piety, and as parallels to “divine power” (Geta õúvapus) he 
points to Acts 8:10, Plato, De leg. 3.691e, and Aristotle, 
Pol. 4(7).4, and other passages.!? 2 Peter 1:4 “partakers 
of his divine nature” (Betas xotvwvot @iaews) concurs with 
Philo, De decal. 104, “sharing in a divine nature” (belas 
... dboews ... nereoxnkörov), and refers to all Christians. 
2 Peter thus exhibits a later and different theology in 
relation to the Gospel of John. There is no precise form 
parallel to 1:1 in the whole of the Gospel of John. 

In contrast to the interpretation advocated by us, 
Bultmann advances a quite different theological reading. 
In a certain sense Bultmann acknowledges the tension 
between the statements in 1b and Ic: “Whereas the 
statement 6 Aóyos Ñv mpös rov edv could have made us 
think that we were concerned with the communion of 
two divine persons, the statement is pushed to its oppo- 
site extreme: eds qv 6 Aóyos. But this, too, is at once 
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protected from any misunderstanding, as it were, by 
revoking what has just beer! said and repeating the mpos 
rov bev [with God'] . . ."!! There is no attempt to go 
back behind the statement: "The Logos was in the pres- 
ence of God." "But is the intention really to express the 
mythological idea of the existence in the beginning of 
two divine persons, either alongside each other, or the 
one subordinate to the other? . . . The status of the Aóyos 
is one of equality with God: he was God."!? In expound- 
ing John 1:1f. in this way, the real concern of Bultmann 
appears to be that one cannot speak of God as though he 
were an "objective" entity, but one can speak of him only 
insofar as he reveals himself. If, however, this revelation 
consists in the revealer, who is wholly man, asserting that 
he is the God whom he reveals, and reveals nothing 
beyond that, then Bultmann does not agree with John. 
For John has Jesus say in his “I am" sayings, “I am the 
bread of life," etc., and these sayings are not spoken in 
his own name, but in the name of the Father. This mat- 
ter will be examined more closely in the commentary on 
chapter 5. 

m2 Verse 2 exhibits a different character. Bultmann 
therefore conjectures that verse 2 replaces a mytho- 
logical statement in the alleged sectarian source.!? 
Käsemann rightly objects to this view: "What would the 
Evangelist have been correcting in v. 2, when he took no 
offense at v. 18b, than which there could scarcely be 
anything more mythologically formulated?"!* He then 
concludes that verse 1 is a triplet, and asks: “should we 
not do well to let this postulate (already erected by 
Burney)!5 of a consistent couplet pattern go by the 
board, and the textual changes it necessitates can go with 
it?”16 It is true that the couplet dominates as far as verse 
12; but that may not yield a rigid pattern. In any case, 
Schnackenburg, too, denies that this verse belongs to the 
original hymn because it adds nothing new and it cannot 
be understood as a verse with two key words.!” But that 
is not in itself sufficient reason to ascribe the verse to the 
Evangelist. It remains a general question whether it 


Clarendon Press, 1922) 40ff. 
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makes sense to divide this hymn into segments of two and 
three lines. The other hymns in the NT cannot be 
resolved into such couplets and triplets. Phil 2:6-11, Col 
1:15-20, and 1 Cor 13 support the view that such hymns 
exhibit what is often a marvelous rhythmical prose. 

. Under these circumstances it is not certain that an alien 
hand has intruded itself when one verse is longer than an 
adjoining verse. 

Verse 2 encapsulates what was important in la—c and 
therefore pinpoints it for the reader: “This one (the 
Logos) was in the beginning with God." The first subsec- 
tion of the hymn is thereby brought to a close and the 
relationship between the Logos and "God" clarified. This 
shows the reader what position was being occupied, who 
was originally divine, but then became flesh in order to 
bring the message from the Father, whom no one has 
ever seen. 

Of course one can object to such expressions as are 
found in verses 1f. on the grounds that they are “myth- 
ological" or *mythic." In that case, one must expound 
them differently, as Bultmann does, by demythologizing 
them.!® But then the same objection can be raised 
against Paul: he speaks in Phil 2:6ff. of the one "who, 
though in the form of God, emptied himself, in taking 
the form of a servant," and in 2 Cor 8:9, he speaks of the 
Christ as the one "who though rich became poor." The 
Gospel of John says nothing about an *emptying" 
(xévwors) of course, but it does indeed speak of the glory 
he will again acquire when he is "raised up," a glory he 
possessed on the basis of God's love before the founda- 
tion of the world (17:24). This *myth" is found in all the 
writings of the NT; the Faster experience caused it to be 
expressed pervasively in the Christian proclamation. The 
view that verses 1 and 2 are intended to express a para- 
doxical state of affairs by oscillating between two 
assertions!? does not necessarily commend itself. It is 
possible that a kind of *heavenly prelude" is being sug- 
gested here, if the poet who created the hymn placed any 
value on such a localization. 


18 John, 32f. [16]. 
19 Bultmann, John, 34 [17]. 
20 Bultmann, John, 36-38 [19f.]. 


21 The fragments of Heracleon's commentary on John 
are collected and translated in Robert M. Grant, 


m3 Verse 3 begins a new subsection. After he has clearly 
stated the relationship of the Logos to God in verses 1f., 
the “poet” comes now to speak of the task of the Logos, 
the task on which everything to follow is based: he 
becomes the intermediary in the creation, a role played 
by Wisdom in late Judaism. Bultmann interprets “every- 
thing that was made through him" to refer to the world 
of men: “everything” (závra) is only a matter of liturgical 
style.?? But the text contradicts that. The text empha- 
sizes the all-encompassing role of the Logos as mediator. 
The emphatic statement, “and without him was not 
anything made that was made," makes sense only if it 
refers to the creation in its entirety and not just to 
humankind. The material world did not come into exist- 
ence through the Logos, according to Gnosticism; over 
against the xéopos vonrös, the primary, spiritual world, 
the material world was worthless and base. According to 
the commentary of the Valentinian gnostic Heracleon 
(ca. 150 CE),?! the real creator of the world is the in- 
ferior figure, the Demiurge. The Logos provides only 
the impulse to create. That is the explanation for da 
(“through”), which is to be distinguished from &$’ od 
(“from which something is created") and from Bi of (“by 
whom something is created”).?? The spiritual world— 
Heracleon calls it the Aeon and what is in the Aeon— 
was not created by the Logos; it was already present 
prior to his activity as agent. Ptolemaeus, who was also of 
the Valentinian school, assists in a somewhat different 
way, as Irenaeus reports:?? the Logos gave essence and 
form to all the Aeons. But there is something else more 
important than this particular item: Ptolemaeus attempts 
to find the answer to the fundamental question about the 
origin of the spiritual world in the Prologue to the Gos- 
pel of John—which he traces back to John, the disciple of 
the Lord. In this process he proceeds on the basis of a 
scheme already created prior to him, viz.: those powers 
that form the highest circle of the xóspos vonrös (“the 
spiritual world"), the Ogdoad, arose, in turn, one out of 
the other. At the pinnacle stands the Father, God. The 
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“beginning” (4px7), of which John 1:1 speaks, is an Aeon, 
in which a second Aeon is already found. On the basis of 
the gnostic understanding, verse la is to be translated: 
“In the ‘beginning’ existed the Logos” (which is also an 
Aeon, a high, spiritual power). The “beginning,” the 
“arche,” occupies a middle position between the Father, 
from whom it was derived as the first creation, and the 
Logos, to which it, the “arche,” gave rise. The “begin- 
ning,” the “arche,” is also called “Son,” the only begotten 
(uovoyevys) and “God.” We learn that there were other 
beings beyond the Logos in this system: at the same time 
as the Logos came into being, the balance of the Aeons 
emerged from the “beginning,” to which the Logos then 
gave form. What, then, is the next Aeon in the line, the 
one that is contained in the Logos and emerges from 
him? Verse 3 gives the answer, if the phrase, “that which 
has come into being,” is construed with what follows: “in 
him (the Logos) was the life" God), The life is the syzygy 
(the pair) of the Logos; in accordance with this gnostic 
scheme, two Aeons at a time are especially closely linked. 

The author of the hymn therefore stands in opposition 
to Gnosticism. For the gnostic the material world was 
base. Nor was it self-evident for the gnostic to say that 
the spiritual world, which was elevated above the mater- 
ial world, was created by the Logos. Gnosticism there- 
fore contradicts the assertion that the All (the universe) 
was created by the Logos. The terms “creation” (krists) 
and “to create" (xrileıv) are avoided in the Prologue, as 
indeed in the Gospel of John generally. The passive 
construction, “all things were made through him" (mávra 
bu ofze éyévero) appears to be especially suited to 
describe the intermediary role of the Logos. For the 
Gospel of John the real creator is "God" (17:24). In 
contrast to all gnostic doctrine, the hymn proclaims that 
simply everything came into being through the Logos— 
humankind does not exist in a vacuum, but in the All, 
and this All was created "through" the Logos. It there- 
fore makes sense to speak of the coming into being of the 
All prior to the coming into being of humankind. 


24 "Eine Untersuchung zu Joh 1,3.4. Über die Bedeu- 
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m4 In the twenty-fifth edition of Nestle, verse 4 still 
begins with “In him" (êv adr@). In the twenty-sixth 
edition, it begins with “That which came into being" (6 
yéyovev), incorrectly in my judgment. Aland proposes to 
detach the phrase from verse 3 and move it to verse 4. 
He defends this proposed change in a detailed article.?* 
With the help of numerous citations from the manu- 
scripts and from quotations drawn from gnostic texts and 
the Church Fathers, he seeks to prove: the attribution of 
ô yéyovev to verse 3 “began to be carried out in the 
fourth century in the Greek Church. This transfer arose 
in the conflict with the Arians, and functioned to guard 
the doctrines of the church. Its secondary character is 
unmistakable. The change was unknown in the West."?5 
Aland appears to us to be correct in affirming that the 
phrase ö yéyovev is attested by the gnostics and by the 
Eastern Church. Only when these words proved to be a 
danger in the fight with the Arians were they attached to 
verse 3 (they appear to attest a becoming on the part of 
the Logos). But that does not exclude the possibility that 
one thereby restores the original reading. The situation 
in the manuscripts is as follows: $599 and $75*, as well as B 
and N, have no punctuation marks from verse 1 to the 
conclusion of verse 5. In Kasser's edition of 9575,26 a 
period appears before ô yeyovev. The facsimile edition 
reveals that the period was sandwiched in between the 
letters later. Now many later manuscripts have a mark of 
punctuation before ô yéyovev.?? But that merely shows 
that the non-gnostic textual tradition has taken over the 
gnostic punctuation (not, however, the gnostic interpre- 
tation). In the opening lines of the hymn, the gnostics 
(Valentinians, Naassenes, Peratikoi) saw described the 
origin of the powers of the Ogdoad, which form the 
uppermost circle of the “spiritual world" (xécpos vonrös), 
the highest spiritual powers. They arose, each one from 
another (see further above). The words in verse 1, “In 
the beginning was the Logos," were interpreted as fol- 
lows: in the “beginning,” that is, in the only begotten, the 
Logos was concealed. What came into being in him, in 


27 From C* to sy‘; see the appartus in Nestle. 
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the Logos, was the “life” ((w7), his pair (syzygy). They 
read their doctrine of the emanations into verses 1 ff. in 
this way. It is clear that they misused the Greek text. 
Ambrosius shows how the exegesis of the Roman 
Church interpreted this text with its gnostic punctuation. 
Indeed, he read: Quod factum est in ipso, vita est (what 
came into being in him is life"), but he then interpreted 
“in him" (êv adr@) as instrumental, as per eum (“through 
him").?3 In that way agreement with “through him" (bv 
abro?) in verse 3 was achieved. Later he switched to the 
reading of “most of the scholars and faithful," which 
connected ô yeyover to verse 3.29 Origen distinguishes 
what the Logos himself is from what comes into being 
through him in relation to humankind, viz., light and 
life.?° To the phrase, “the one coming into the world” 
(épxópevov els roy kóepov) in verse 9, he adds the follow- 
ing by way of interpretation: "the true and spiritual 
world,” thus the xdauos vonrös. One misconstrues the 
facts when one connects ô yeyovev to verse 4 by invoking 
the oldest manuscripts, to say nothing of the fact that one 
does not thereby achieve a meaningful text. Bauer has 
shown that,?! and Bultmann, too, has demonstrated it in 
spite of himself. He interprets verse 4, which begins for 
him with ô yéyovev, to mean that both the beginning of 
the world "and its continuing existence are attributed to 
the Logos."?? But there is no mention of “continuing 
existence" in the text. Bultmann offers two interpre- 
tations of the Greek text: (a) "What has come to be—in 
him (the Logos) was the life (for it)." The additions in 
parentheses indicate that the text does not provide what 
the interpreter seeks. (b) "What has come to be—in it he 
(the Logos) was the life.”?? That is a style foreign to the 
hymn. In fact, if verse 4 begins with ô yéyovev, it means: 
“What has come into being—in it is the life." That 
means: when 6 yéyovev is combined with verse 4, verse 4 
has nothing to say about the Logos. One must therefore 
connect ô yéyovev with verse 3, since hardly anyone 
today admits a gnostic interpretation. The Naassenes of 
course used the clever ploy of reading out of the phrase 


28  Enarr. in Ps 36.35, MPL 14.1030 D-1031 A. 


29 De fide 3.6; MPL 16.6226 D. 
30 C. Celsum 6.5. 
31 Das Johannesevangelium, 12f. 
32 John, 39 [21]. 
33 John, 39 [21]. 


*and without him was not anything made that was made" 
(kat xwpis abro? éyévero odde ëv): “The Nothing that came 
into existence apart from him is the material world.”?* 
This world was created, according to the Naassenes, by 
Chaos and the fiery God Esaldaios (= El Shaddai). But 
verse 4 means something entirely different: In the Logos 
was the true, divine life (as in the Father), the spirit, and 
this life of the Logos was the light of men. That means: 
this light does not remain the hidden possession of the 
Logos, but is accessible to every man, and could and 
would enlighten every one who comes into the world. 
Whoever lives in harmony with God—and that alone is 
true life—whoever knows himself to be secure in God 
and is given his goal by God (expressed in gnostic terms: 
*whoever knows whence he comes and whither he goes," 
viz., from and to God), for him the darkness can no 
longer obscure the way to life. Umbrage, doubt, mis- 
trust, despair are unknown to him. Furthermore, he has 
no further doubt about the riddle of his way to life (cf. 
16:23). 

m5 Verse 5 opens a new subsection. In verse 4, life is 
designated as the light of men; we now learn that the 
light shines in the darkness and the darkness has not 
comprehended it. The present tense of “shines” ($aíve) 
is a puzzle; it is followed immediately by the aorist, “has 
not comprehended” (xaréAafe»). It is of course the case 
that one always lights a light whenever it is dark. But this 
generalization does not say enough with regard to this 
verse. 

If one interprets verse 5 from the point of view of 
verses 6-8, verse 5 is to be related to the incarnation of 
Jesus. In fact, the interpretation of the ancient church is 
generally invoked for the first mention of the Logos 
becoming man in verse 5. But in so doing, the probability 
that the ancient church has taken over the gnostic punc- 
tuation of verse 4 (as early as $75) is not considered; but, 
above all, no consideration is given to the fact that the 
ancient church is anything but critical. For the church it 
was decisive that John the Baptist is treated in verse 6. 


(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961) 106f. 
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On that basis, the church unavoidably interpreted verse 
5 to refer to the incarnation of the Logos. Once one 
views verses 6-8 as a later addition, as modern scholar- 
ship does, there is no reason to read verse 5 as a refer- 
ence to the incarnation. If the original hymn meant the 
incarnation (that would be a decisive event), then one 
ought at least to expect a clearer allusion to it, and not 
just the present tense of “shines” ($aiveı), which proves 
nothing. Exegetes have expended an enormous amount 
of energy in attempting to explain this tense. For, one 
really ought to expect an aorist here, as the designation 
of the event of the incarnation, just as it appears, in fact, 
in verse 14. In the normal course of events, one would 
expect the mention of John the Baptist prior to that of 
Jesus in any tradition based on Mark. The effort is occa- 
sionally made to interpret verse 9 as a description of the 
incarnation; but this effort is shattered on the fact that 
neither the imperfect “was” (ĝv) nor the periphrastic 
imperfect “was coming" (jv . . . épxópevov; in the event 
one construes the verb with the participle) is suited to 
describe the beginning of such an event. Yet Kasemann 
affirms "that the portrayal of Jesus Christ as appearing in 
history begins at v. 5."55 He very strongly emphasizes the 
point: "There is absolutely no convincing argument for 
the view that vv. 5-13 ever referred to anything save the 
historical manifestation of the believer."99 Since the text 
of the hymn appears to have been widely disseminated 
only with verses 6-8 already inserted, verse 5 in this 
context could of course have been understood only as a 
reference to the incarnation. It is improbable that the 
Evangelist himself misunderstood his source in this 
way;? it is just as unlikely that Bultmann's further 
suggestion?? is correct: “Verses 5-13 give a suggestive 
description of the appearance of Jesus Christ in history," 
which is then followed, in verses 14-16, by a concrete 
description.5? Käsemann has rightly argued against an 
alleged misunderstanding on the part of the Evangelist. *? 
But his solution, viz., that verses 5 and 14 are parallel to 
each other, is no more convincing. 


35 New Testament Questions, 144. 
36 New Testament Questions, 150. 
37 Bultmann, John, 45ff. [26ff.] thinks he did. 
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The arguments to be marshaled against these views 
are, first, that there is no indication why the Logos really 
became flesh. Second, it is striking that this event is 
reported in the present tense, while the reaction of the 
darkness is depicted immediately following in the aorist. 
Käsemann does not think the verb in verse 5 is 
timeless,*! but asserts that “the excellent parallel in I 
John 2.8 has a present ‘sound.’”*? Kasemann thereby 
overlooks the fact that, although 1 John 2:8 indeed 
makes use of the vocabulary of the Gospel, it neverthe- 
less reflects an apocalyptic expectation of the imminent 
end to a high degree: "because the darkness is passing 
away and the true light is already shining." The text 
certainly speaks of the present, but it does so in such a 
way that what is said is that the imminent end is in the 
process of coming to realization. Such ardent expectation 
of the end (“Little children it is the last hour!” 1 John 
2:18) has nothing to do with the Gospel of John. 

Furthermore, in the third place, Kásemann has taken 
over the view from Bultmann "that the Evangelist pro- 
vided the hymn which he had before him with an epi- 
logue—i.e., vv 14-18."4? If, then, the “the ring of the 
present," which Kásemann detects, does not offer the 
desired solution, what does the present tense of "is 
shining" ($aíve) imply? We are of the opinion that it 
expresses an indefinite but very long duration of time, 
during which the state of affairs represented by "is 
shining" ($aíve) persisted, while the aorist *did not 
comprehend" (o? kareAaßev) expresses an opinion 
regarding the failure of this activity. Verse 5 therefore 
has to do—if we may make use of these later concepts— 
with the fruitless activity of the Logos in the generations 
prior to the the incarnation of the Logos. The hymn 
does not tell us why this failure occurred. It does not 
describe a fall into sin, like the story of Adam and Eve 
with its consequences, such as are depicted in 4 Ezra 
7:11f.: “For it was for their sakes I made the world; but 
when Adam transgressed my statues, then that which had 
been made was judged** and then the ways of this world 


41 Contrary to Bultmann, John, 27f. and n. 2 [12 n. 6]. 
42 New Testament Questions, 150f. 
43 New Testament Questions, 152. 
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became narrow and sorrowful and painful and full of 
perils coupled with great toils."*5 The hymn thus does 
not speak of things like that, nor does it speak of a com- 
ing apocalyptic turn of events, but depicts the situation 
prevailing between creation and incarnation only in the 
briefest terms—a description that is continued in verses 
9-11. 

m6-8 Verses 6-8 are striking by virtue of their con- 
trasting, more prosaic, and biblical cast. Ruckstuhl seeks 
vainly to demonstrate that these sentences were com- 
posed in verse.*6 The segment is reminiscent of the 
narrative style found in the OT, for example, in 1 Sam 
1:1. Whoever attributes these verses to the Evangelist, 
like Bultmann does, must also assume that the Evangelist 
no longer understood the hymn. This much is correct 
about that view: the interpolator in fact took verse 5 as a 
early reference to the incarnation of the Logos. But that 
presented him with a difficulty: an account of John the 
Baptist had to be given prior to the appearance of Jesus. 
Verses 6-8 are now to rectify this apparent deficiency. 
Actually, the Baptist should have been mentioned even 
before the Logos was mentioned; but there was no 
opportunity to do so between verses 4 and 5. The first 
occasion came following verse 5, although even there the 
words about the Baptist strike one as misplaced. The 
compelling proof that verses 6-8 are secondary is the 
fact that in verses 19-28 the significance of the Baptist as 
the forerunner is presented and expounded in a detailed 
scene. Of course, verses 6-8 also intend to subordinate 
John to Jesus: the Baptist is not himself the light, but is to 
bear witness to the light. But the allusion to Mal 3:1 and 
4:6 (which have also influenced Mark 9:12 and Matt 
17:11) has caused the Baptist to be given the task of 
leading everyone to faith (in Jesus; v 7). That does not 
comport with either the content or the theology of the 
Gospel of John. And assigning this aim to the preaching 
of John the Baptist does not agree either with the signifi- 
cance the Fourth Gospel attributes to the Baptist. In 
order to be able to ascribe verse 7 to the Evangelist 
nevertheless, Bultmann is obliged to make do with this 
bit of information: “The fact that all men are to be 
brought to faith by the Baptist, shows that the Evangelist 
was not thinking of the historical situation of the Bap- 
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tist’s preaching, but that he was referring to his witness 
as it was constantly re-presented through the tradition 
and which in this way retains its actuality.”*” Now of 
course in verse 15 the Baptist together with his testimony 
is made an honorary member of the Christian commun- 
ity, as we will see. But what reader could have been 
expected to discover in verse 7 the meaning that Bult- 
mann alleges is there? As elegant as Bultmann’s solution 
is, it is a makeshift. We believe it to be much more likely 
that here we find an echo of a synoptic tradition, a very 
old one that went beyond Mark 1:5: John the Baptist is to 
put all things right as the returning Elijah promised in 
Mal 3:2. In that case, John 1:19-28 has a quite different 
ring to it. Jesus speaks of the witness of the Baptist in 
5:33f., but in such a way that it becomes clear that 1:19— 
28 is echoed. Of course, Jesus does not invoke this 
testimony, since he depends solely on the testimony of 
the Father, which will come only with the appearance of 
the Spirit. 

Who, then, thought it necessary to insert verses 6-8? 
Scholars do not assume that the Evangelist had the hymn 
before him in an expanded form. Both Bauer*® and 
Bultmann“? assume that the Evangelist himself inserted 
the troubling verses: "One has to suppose that in oral 
recitation the ‘comments’ would be distinguishable by 
the tone of the speaker."5? That is conceivable only if the 
Evangelist himself recited the text. A silent or an audible 
reader of the written text would not know that verses 6— 
8 were to be understood as “comments” and therefore to 
be read with a different emphasis. But in that case one 
must reckon with the possibility that the redactor who 
added chapter 21 to the Gospel is also the author of 
these verses. 

Hirsch conjectures that the redactor moved verses 6-8 
from their original position (before 1:19) to their present 
place; he “wanted to distinguish clearly between the 
cosmological and the soteriological functions of the 
Logos (i.e., between creation and redemption), and to 
prevent 1:9-13 from being interpreted in relation to the 
pre-incarnate Logos."5! The redactor assumed that 
everything from verse 9 on referred to the incarnate 
Logos. According to Hirsch, this revision, among others, 
took place between CE 130 and 140 because the phrase 


48 Das Johannesevangelium, 15. 
49 John, 48f. [29]. 
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“in his own name" in John 5:42 refers to Bar Kochba. On 
the basis of $352, we know today that this dating is in 
error;?? the Gospel of John in its present form was in 
existence as early as about 100 CE. But at that time, the 
themes of the history of dogma in the second century 
had not become sufficiently critical to support Hirsch's 
hypothesis. In addition, and here we come to the point 
that is finally decisive, verses 6-8 are comprehensible 
only where they stand between verses 5 and 9 because of 
the way in which they speak of the "light." 

What, then, prompted the addition of verses 6-8? The 
redactor, like Käsemann and others today, took verse 5 
to describe the earthly appearance of Jesus. In that case, 
it is necessary to say something about John the Baptist, 
the forerunner prior to that, as in the synoptic Gospels 
and in Acts 10:37. It goes without saying that the redac- 
tor took into consideration what is said about the light in 
verses 5 and 9 and the general tendency of the Fourth 
Gospel to depreciate the Baptist by comparison with 
Jesus. Nevertheless, he had a somewhat different image 
of the Baptist in mind than the one held by the Evange- 
list: he had in view the picture of the witness who would 
lead everyone to faith. 

It is necessary, to be sure, to speak first of John the 
Baptist and only then of Jesus. But if one does not wish to 
remodel the hymn entirely, it is not possible to introduce 
the Baptist into the hymn prior to verse 5. The reader 
can easily try that experiment for himself or herself. The 
appropriate occasion is immediately after verse 5, and 
since both verses 5 and 9 (which originally followed 
immediately on v 5) discuss the "light" (pôs), it was neces- 
sary to depict the Baptist in his relation to the "light." 
The lack of skill that characterizes the way in which the 
redactor permits verses 8 and 9 to clash shows us that he 
was not a particularly deft author, and he repeats this 
clumsy process again in verse 15. 

39-11 Verses 9-11 continue the discussion of the subject 
indicated in verse 5, without adding specific details. They 
emphasize only what is really incomprehensible: the 
world that came into being through the Logos (in this 
case the world of humankind is intended) has flatly 
rejected him, as one refuses a strange tramp. The pattern 
of the Wisdom myth again becomes evident. The hymn 
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does not provide an explanation for this incompre- 
hensible condition of the world, unlike Gnosticism; it 
only depicts it lamentably and accusingly. “He was," so 
verse 10 continues, "in the world, and the world was 
made through him"—it should therefore have recog- 
nized and accepted him. But no: “yet the world knew him 
not. He came into his own, and his own people did not 
receive him." Just as one slams the door in the face of an 
unwelcome strange bum, so goes it with divine Wisdom, 
with the divine Logos: one does not open oneself to him. 
Man does not know that he mediates being to the world; 
he is like a stranger with whom one does not have social 
intercourse. The words *he was the true light" (which do 
not go with v 8 at all) and "coming into the world" are so 
widely separated that “coming into the world" (épyópevov 
eis roy xóm ov) is taken to refer to “every man,” since in 
early Judaism *every one coming into the world" was 
synonymous with “every one." There is no cause to strike 
“man” (ävðpwrov) with Bultmann,5? since the result is not 
a verse with two emphases. On the other hand, there is 
no basis, in my opinion, for rejecting the whole of verse 
9. Kásemann speaks of the interpretation of Ruckstuhl, 
according to which the Logos is the light of all men 
“inasmuch as their life of reason and will, i.e., all their 
natural spiritual activities, is produced by his working," 
and rejects this interpretation for the reason that verse 
5b speaks “not only of not apprehending but of not 
comprehending."5* But Kasemann himself gives no real 
explanation for the assertion of verse 9 that the Logos 
enlightens every man coming into the world. It is thus 
not surprising that he raises the question himself whether 
this verse is not finally an addition of the Evangelist, 
without telling us how we are then to understand it.55 If 
verse 9 does concern the pre-incarnate Logos, then 
Ruckstuhl's interpretation is not so impossible, although 
it becomes inadequate the moment one understands the 
Logos as mediator of redemption. In that case, “enlight- 
ens" ($wrí(e) must mean the proffering of the knowledge 
of salvation, as does "shines" (patvet) earlier in verse 5. 
The history of the text gives us no reason to eliminate 
the verse from the hymn altogether, and the combina- 
tion of "light" (pôs) in verse 5 and “true light" (pôs 
&An0ıvov) in verse 9 contains nothing suspicious. The 
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incarnation of the Logos makes it comprehensible that 
the comprehensive activity of the Logos and his complete 
rejection by the “world” (xéopos), by “his own things” (rà 
ida) or by “his own people" (oí Dro, are so strongly 
emphasized, as it is announced in verse 14. For the 
Logos did not give up in the face of this rejection. On the 
contrary, he now does the highest, the final, thing that 
was still possible: he becomes man himself, in order to be 
received by humankind. 

m12 The two verses 12 and 13 do not go well with either 
verse 11 or verse 14. Occasionally, to be sure, the sharp 
contrast between “received not" (où kareAaßov) in verse 
11 and “all who received" (Beo: 5€ &Xaßov) is taken to be a 
specifically Johannine expression of the contrast between 
faith and lack of faith,59 but the notion of a small num- 
ber is not implied in “all who" Geo), That becomes 
evident by virtue of the fact that deo: in the Gospel of 
John is almost always preceded by "all" (gávres, mavra). 
Otherwise, only “whoever” (öorıs) would be involved; it 
is customarily combined with äv (a particle of mood) in 
the Gospel of John and in any case does not have the 
secondary sense of a small number.5? 

What does “received” (€\afov) mean? This term can 
really only have the sense of "believe." That goes with 
what immediately follows: *who believed in his name." 
But if it is now said of the believers in verse 12b that to 
them “he gave power to become children of God,” then 
another possibility appears to be indicated, one that goes 
beyond the status of the believers. The “children of God" 
would then be more than those who "believe in his name" 
(a community formulation that is used also in 2:23 and 
3:18 and that appears in 1 John 3:23 and 5:13 as well). 
But the Gospel of John provides no suggestion of a grade 
of Christian beyond that of the simple believer. That 
means these expressions seem to have been piled up 
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without their having been thought through.5? 

m 13 The generations of interpreters who have labored 
over this verse strengthen the impression that it, like 
verse 12, has not been thought through. It continues the 
description of those who believe in Jesus: they are born 
not of blood (aiuárev)5? and not of the will of flesh nor 
of the will of man, but of God. Taken literally, these 
words express the virgin birth for all Christians. It is not 
therefore surprising that this verse has been made to 
refer to Jesus only by two minor alterations (8s instead of 
ot and éyevr1j£7 instead of èyevvýðnoav, i.e., by replacing 
the plural in each case with a singular). The weak and 
late attestation of this reading indicates that it was an 
attempt to correct the test, DÜ The verse was probably 
intended to say simply that true Christians do not owe 
their existence as such to natural procreation, to any 
earthly conditions whatever.! 

Understood in this way, there is nothing objectionable 
in this verse, precisely from the point of view of the 
Gospel of John—if it were connected to verse 14. Unfor- 
tunately, that is not the case. Verse 13 does not make it 
at all comprehensible that the Logos became flesh nor 
why it became flesh (odpé in this instance means “men,” 
not as something hostile to God but as an entity quali- 
tatively distinct from God). The redactor,®? taking over 
the language of these verses, does not expect something 
impossible of Christians and is not asserting that they 
lack human parents. He only wishes to emphasize—again 
by piling up all possible expressions—that one does not 
become Christian by a natural process of procreation, 
but by virtue of an act of God, which alone can call man 
to true life. It is thus merely the awkwardness of the 
redactor that has caused theologians so much trouble. 
Precisely because he uses as many expressions as possible, 
without permitting the sense of these expressions to 
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emerge cleary, has he created a riddle in this passage and 
forced interpreters to take refuge in the hypothesis that 
here the Evangelist is speaking “indirectly.” Once one 
treats this passage as an insertion, the structure of the 
hymn emerges and the work of the redactor becomes 
evident. 

m 14 If verse 14 is connected with verse 11, these diffi- 
culties disappear. The author of the hymn could profess 
that the pre-incarnate Logos, who has heretofore been 
ineffective, has now undertaken a final act, of which 
neither paganism nor Judaism had the slightest premo- 
nition: the Logos seized a final possibility and has become 
like those that he has always intended to help. The weak- 
ness of Kásemann's proposal is that he (like others) does 
not understand the new as such and is thus not able to 
account for it. Bultmann, on the other hand, recognizes 
the fundamental shift in verse 14.9? However, he is 
troubled by the difficulty that comes with his aim to 
explain the text "as a whole," not necessarily in its histor- 
ical and literary evolution, but in its present form, includ- 
ing verses 6-8 and 12-13. 

It is correct to say that the old Wisdom myth offers 
little material for this part of the hymn.9* Käsemann 
thinks it especially significant that the style of the hymn 
changes with verse 14. That observation is correct. Our 
proposal takes that into account: the author of the hymn 
is now describing something that he did not derive from 
the old Wisdom tradition, but that the community itself 
had experienced. At any rate, connections and agree- 
ments are not entirely lacking. The term *dwelt" 
(&ekijve ev) —the Logos pitched his tent in the midst of 
the human world— corresponds to the “live, dwell" 
(xareakivoca) of the wisdom myth: in Sir 24:8 it is said of 
Wisdom that it received a “dwelling” (rxjvwpa), a home- 
stead, in Jacob. In 2 Cor 5:1 earthly existence is also 
spoken of as “the earthly tent we live in" (oikia rod 
oxnvovs), and in 5:4 it is referred to simply as “tent” 
(exfjvos). Moreover, the stylistic break is not as harsh as 
Käsemann would have us believe: the chain-like inter- 
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twining extends further. The word “glory” (5ó£a) in verse 
14c is repeated in verse 14d; “full of” (mAnpns) in 14 
reappears in “fullness” (7A7jpwpa), verse 16; and “grace 
and truth" (xápis kat 4A7/8ea) in verse 14e appears a 
second time in verse 17. The reuse of earlier terms thus 
continues beyond verse 14, quite apart from the repeti- 
tion of “only begotten” (kovoyevns) and “Father” (zar7p) 
in verses 14 and 18; verse 18 might not have belonged to 
the orignal hymn, but it has been assimilated to it stylist- 
ically. The author of the hymn therefore wishes to say 
that the Logos pitched his tent in the midst of the human 
world and took up his abode there: he became a man 
among men, a person among persons. Of course, he did 
not win all men to himself by so doing. The “we” that 
praises his deed is a Christian community. 

How "the Logos becomes flesh" we do not of course 
learn. There is no parallel to the Pauline “he emptied 
himself" (Phil 2:7), and one is not simply to be imported 
into the Prologue® (although it does appear in John 
17:5). In John 1:45, Jesus is designated the son of Joseph 
from Nazareth, and Philip, who makes the statement, is 
not corrected. There is no hint of a virgin birth. Evi- 
dently *how" the Logos became flesh did not concern the 
author (or the Evangelist). 

The problems that lurk here are evident in the hymn 
in Phil 2:6ff. The danger of docetism in fact presents 
itself in the Philippians hymn, a problem that the Gospel 
of John avoids;6® the expressions in the hymn in Philip- 
pians that signal the danger are: "in the likeness of men" 
(èv óporwparı àvÓpóyrov)9? and “being found in human 
form" (oxnparı ebpndeis ws dvpcros). 

Of course, the question is how the author ofthe hymn 
understood the words “we have beheld his glory,” and 
how they were conceived by the person who designed the 
gospel that is today customarily known as the “signs 
source” and who prefaced that gospel with this hymn. It 
is possible that they both understood “glory” (5ó£a) to 
refer to the miracles done by Jesus. In this passage, the 
same expression could have meant three different things 


indicate the station of the primal man, but simply the 
humanity of him who became flesh. 
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when employed by the three persons involved—the poet 
who composed the hymn, the author of the source of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the primary Evangelist himself.6® We 
cannot make out how the poet who composed the hymn 
came to terms with the contrast between the Mosaic law 
and grace and truth. The contrast between “grace” 
(xápis) and “law” (vópos) is alien to the Fourth Gospel; the 
word "grace" (xápis) appears only in 1:14 and 1:16f. The 
interpretation of the Gospel of John by Hirsch, in spite of 
many important observations, is therefore in error, since 
he makes this contrast his point of departure.5? 

The term “only begotten” (povoyer1js), which appears 
first in John 1:14, means the only (and therefore espe- 
cially beloved) son, who enjoys a privileged position. It is 
elaborated by the addition of “from the father” (zapà 
marpos), which in classical usage would indicate which 
side of the family is involved.?? It is a necessary addition 
in this instance, since the simple genetive would have led 
to misunderstanding: *only begotten of the father" 
(uovoyevods zarpós) would apparently have referred to 
the *only father." 
m15 Verse 15 breaks into the train of thought that is not 
resumed until verse 16; it introduces an unexpected 
word about the Baptist and a pronouncement by him. It 
is peculiar from a temporal perspective: “John bears 
witness to him and cries:?! "This is he of whom I have 
said, "The one who comes after me ranks before me, for 
he preceded me.””” This saying is best understood from 
the point of view that John has apparently been incor- 
porated into the community; as a member of the com- 
munity he is perpetually present. On the other hand, 
nothing was communicated by this saying prior to this 
point. “This was he" (obros jv) recalls that the appear- 
ance of the Baptist belongs to the past. Apart from the 
verb (jv), the saying has its closest parallel in John 1:30; 


68 Editor: and by the redactor? 
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the expression “the one who comes after me” (6 ómío« 
pov épxópevos), however, appears earlier in 1:27. In this 
verse, the Baptist is subordinated to Jesus, without im- 
pinging on their harmony; there is no trace of a strong 
opposition to the disciples of the Baptist. John 1:15 is 
intended to show that the well-known prophecy of the 
Baptist has been fulfilled. The apparent disadvantage of 
Jesus that he began his work only after John had begun 
his is without force, since Jesus, who comes from eter- 
nity, always precedes and exceeds the Baptist. The “we” 
of the community and its witness is apparently to be 
further strengthened by having an apparent opponent of 
Jesus join in the chorus of witnesses for Jesus. 

m16 The original train of thought is *For,?? from his 
fullness have we all received, grace upon grace." The 
meaning of “upon” (ävri) is of course controversial. 
Bultmann”? and Barrett”? explain it by pointing to Philo, 
who uses the expression in the sense of *we are over- 
whelmed with grace again and again "78 The community 
that speaks this way is conscious of living out of grace 
that is forever being renewed; that is explained by the 
örı-clause in verse 17. 

m 17 In this verse “grace and truth" are contrasted with 
the law that came into being through Moses in a way that 
does not appear elsewhere in the Gospels. Grace and 
truth have come through Jesus Christ. That is to be 
interpreted specifically: in Jesus grace has become visible 
and effective as a divine reality. Bultmann assumes that 
the hymn goes back to an Aramaic cultic hymn of the 
Baptist movement, and so contests that verse 17 be- 
longed originally to the hymn and ascribes it to the 
Evangelist.” But Schnackenburg, who accepts the 
hypothesis that we have here a Christian hymn, surpris- 
ingly does not want to admit that the name of Christ 
appears in the hymn. Rather, he thinks verses 17f. are 


and a third supply to replace the second, and ever 
new in place of earlier boons, sometimes different in 
kind, sometimes the same." Tr. F. H. Colson, LCL, 
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his glory," and of the expression "full of grace and 
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the future gives others in their stead [&vr' &xeivov], 


additions of the Evangelist, because the name appears so 
abruptly here, as it does in 17:3.77 But the solemn nam- 
ing of the one sent from God in 17:3 does not prove that 
the name in 1:17 betrays the hand of the Evangelist. And 
one must certainly not invoke 1 John 1:3, 2:1, 3:23, 4:2, 
15, 5:6, 20, as Schnackenburg does, "8 For in these pas- 
sages, what is the high point of the hymn has become a 
set, ecclesiastical formula. “Style and content” do not 
suggest, as Schnackenburg thinks, that the Evangelist is 
speaking in the passage in question. To the contrary, it is 
the most natural thing in the world if the hymn closes 
with the name of the one it is praising. 

m18 The naming of Jesus Christ in verse 17 has made it 
possible for the Evangelist to add the last verse of the 
Prologue as a transition to the "real" gospel, to scenes of 
the activity of the Baptist and Jesus, which begin with 
1:19. Following what we have discussed earlier under the 
heading of "divine" and “God,” one is led to expect 
“God” (6 @eds) here. But the Evangelist does not call Jesus 
“God”; the apparent exception in 20:28 is to be ex- 
plained differently.7? He therefore does not need to 
write "God" in this passage. That no one up to the pres- 
ent has seen God at any time (except the son) is reaf- 
firmed in 5:37 and 6:46. God is not an entity in the 
world. His voice cannot be heard and man cannot catch 
sight of his form. For that we should be sad and glad at 
the same time. Glad, since otherwise God would be an 
object within the world, although perhaps an especially 
imposing one. But he would not be the one who could be 
the bread of life and the light of the world for us, but 
would himself require these things. Yet, at the same 
time, God's invisibility causes us much anxiety. For this 
thought constantly threatens to intrude upon us: this 
God that no one can see, whose existence one cannot 
demonstrate, would not exist at all. All talk of him would 
be merely mythological, a fantasy, pious poetry. It is 
therefore a great gift when he sends somebody who is 
not in our situation vis-à-vis God, but to whom God is 
accessible. The clause "who is in the bosom of the 
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Father" (ó dv eis kóXmov Tod marpos)®® does not imply, as 
Käsemann, among others, interprets it,9! that Jesus lies 
continually on the bosom of the Father in spite of the 
fact that he has become man and therefore his human 
form is in appearance only and thus a docetism. In 
support of a double existence of Jesus on earth and in 
heaven, Brown points to 3:13,82 where Jesus speaks of 
himself as the Son of man “who is in heaven.” But the 
attestation for the words “who is in heaven” is weak and 
late and might have been drawn from 1:18. Another 
elaboration of 3:13 is “he who is from heaven’; it is still 
more weakly attested. The participle dv (“being” = “who 
is”) expresses the past since Greek has no special parti- 
cipial form for the past tense.?? At the same time, how- 
ever, the words of the community are meanwhile present 
(cf. 17:5) become future, where Jesus will again be at the 
side of the Father in the glory he once had (17:24). If the 
incarnation were only apparent, God would be invisible 
afterwards as before. There would be no place where we 
could see him. Johannine logic requires that he who has 
rested on the bosom of the Father and who has come to 
know him intimately has brought us a message. A docetic 
redeemer would make fools of us all. 

This verse contains a very difficult textual problem: 
what is the correct form of the phrase? © pi latt sy € 
read “the only son” (ô uovoyevi]s vids); $75 vi 33 Cl and 
the gnostics read “the only God" (6 povoyevhs beds); 9595 B 
C* L sy? Ir Or, however, have “only God" (novoyeuns 
6eös). Hirsch proposes to derive all of these variants from 
an original ó povoyevys ("the only”).®*. The text was 
elaborated in various ways so as to exclude a misinterpre- 
tation with reference to the gnostic Aeon. Schnacken- 
burg does indeed think that is possible, but he finally 
decides in favor of “the only son” (6 povoyevýs vids).®? 
That may in fact be the best reading in view of the 
context. 

Since the hymn casts a backward glance at the earthly 
life of Jesus, there is a abiding tension between the 
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“Prologue” and the narrative of the “gospel” which 
begins with 1:19: “Prologue” and Gospel overlap. But in 
distinction from Matthew and Luke, the “Prologue” does 
not fall into the category of infancy story. 


Overview 
The Johannine Prologue has been investigated with 
increasing intensity during the last one hundred years. It 
becomes ever more apparent that in this segment the 
most varied problems, which can be distinguished from 
each other only with the greatest difficulty, demand 
attention. It is striking that the Fourth Gospel begins 
with a prologue unlike anything known to the Synoptics. 
For, the mention of the Baptist in the Prologue (verses 
6-8, 15) stems from a later hand. It was really a hymn 
directed to Jesus Christ, the Logos become flesh, the 
highest form of heavenly being after God. Harnack 
forced scholarship to inquire after the relationship of the 
Prologue to the rest of the Gospel.86 His own answer 
went: the Prologue is intended to introduce the hellen- 
istic reader to the Gospel. Dodd accepted this answer in 
his book of 1953.97 Harnack took under consideration 
and then rejected a second answer: the Prologue is a 
summary of the Gospel; an English interpreter, Hoskyns, 
also decided for this view.99 To these Käsemann objects: 
"The Prologue is therefore neither a summary of the 
Gospel nor a pedagogic introduction for the Hellenistic 
reader. ... It bears witness to the presence of Christ . . . 
as the Creator of eschatological sonship to God and of 
the new world.”89 

The second question that the Prologue poses for 
modern scholarship concerns its position in the history of 
religions: is it to be approached through the OT? The 
simplest explanation based on an approach through the 
OT consists in accepting the view that the Logos is the 
personified “he says" (elev) of Gen 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 
24, 26 (LXX). But it is alien to Jews to personify the “he 
says" (elev) in a hypostasis that is distinguished from 
God (see the Excursus). 


86 “Über das Verhältnis des Prologs des vierten Evange- 
liums zum ganzen Werk," ZTK 2 (1892) 189-231. 92 


87 Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 292-96. 


A third question concerns the verses that were added 
at a later time. Brown gives the following list of scholars 
and what they accept (and reject) for comparative 


purposes:9° 


Bernard 1-5 10-11 14 18 
Bultmann 1-5 9-12b 14 16 

De Ausejo 1-5 9-11 14 16 18 
Gaechter 1-5 10-12 14 16 18 
Green 1,3-5 10-11 14a,d 18 
Haenchen 1-5 9-11 14 16-17 
Käsemann 1,(2?),3-5 10-12 

Schnackenburg 1,3-4 9-11 14 16 


Brown himself decides for verses 1-5, 10-12b, 14, 16. 
He sees verses 12c-13 and 17-18 as later clarifying 
additions. The final redactor added 6-9 and 15. 

Finally, Demke has designated a song of the *heavenly 
ones" (vv 1, 3-5, 10-12b), recited in a worship service in 
the community, and its response, the confession of the 
“earthly ones," of the congregation (vv 14, 16), as the 
source of the Evangelist, without telling us who the 
*heavenly ones" are.?! We learn only that the *heavenly 
ones" are not the Logos or God.?? 

The question arises out of this juxtaposition of con- 
fusing and opposing opinions: is the Evangelist respon- 
sible for the problem? Or did he find the Prologue in this 
form, or is it the responsibility of a redactor? The Pro- 
logue takes on a different cast in relation to the way in 
which one attempts to solve these three problems. Two 
issues may serve to illustrate. 

It is self-evident for Bultmann that verse 17 is not 
original, because he is reckoning with a hymn belonging 
to the community of the Baptist. Other scholars object to 
verse 17 on the grounds that the mention of Moses and 
Jesus Christ are not appropriate to the style, or that the 
mention of the Mosaic law weakens the mention of 
Christ's name. This verse is a part of the original hymn, 
in my judgment, although in other passages a redactor 
has inserted new information into the original text. Yet 
everyone agrees that the hymn has undergone expan- 
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sion. That prompts us to ask: how did this divergence 
arise? 

On the other hand, Bultmann saw,?? as did 
Heitmüller,?* that the Prologue was an introduction in 
the sense of an overture to the Gospel, an overture that 
emphasized motifs from the Gospel, and that sought to 
stimulate the questions only in relation to which the 
Gospel could be understood. From the point of view of 
the history of religions, the Prologue belongs to the 
Baptist movement, which had been influenced by Gnos- 
ticism; Bultmann had developed this bold interpretation 
in his early writings.?5 He was able to draw upon the 
works of Reitzenstein and Lidzbarski. The works of 
Reitzenstein that were particularly important were: 
Poimandres; Das mandäische Buch des Herrn der Größe und 
die Evangelien; Das Iranische Erlösungsmyterium; and Die 
Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe. He drew upon the 
following works of Lidzbarski: Das Johannesbuch der 
Mandäer; Mandäische Liturgien; and Ginza: der Schatz oder 
das große Buch der Mandäer. 

Bultmann made full use of these sources in his great 
essay of 1925.96 These sources strengthened his convic- 
tion “that the Mandeans arose as the baptismal sect that 
had its origin in the activity of John the Baptist along the 
Jordan.” That is the only way of explaining that among 
the Mandeans “flowing water suitable for baptism” is 


called *Jardna" (=Jordan).9” “The hatred for Judaism . . . 


and the relation to Jerusalem, the destruction of which 
functions as a sign of the final judgment" appeared to 
Bultmann to be explicable only if the Mandeans took 
their rise prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Johan- 
nine Christianity represented an older type of Chris- 
tianity than did the Synoptics. The appearance and 
proclamation of Jesus perhaps appear much stronger in 
the context of the gnostic baptist movement; the Jewish- 
Christian community known from the synoptic tradition 
may perhaps have been a judaizing reaction. The more 
original primitive Christian baptismal practice might 
have been more strongly inclined to hellenization than 


93 John, 24-31 [9-15]. 
94 “Das Evangelium des Johannes," 716. 
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the primitive community, "We do not need to resort to 
mystical ‘Easter complexes,’ in order to understand the 
contexts of Palestinian and hellenistic Christianity. Natu- 
rally, ali of this is to be understood as an hypothesis." 
Bultmann in fact modified even this hypothesis at many 
important points at a later time. 

These presuppositions of Bultmann, which also incor- 
porated his later perspectives, were threatened from the 
start. It is indeed probable that the Mandaeans were first 
a baptismal sect in the region east of the Jordan. But the 
identification of them with “the disciples of John” rested 
on an all too optimistic interpretation of the so-called 
Johannine book of the Mandeans. How difficult was the 
existence of a sect in the wilderness has only now been 
recognized by virtue of the excavations at Qumran. But 
John the Baptist has been connected with Qumran too 
hastily. His baptism was a sacrament of repentance once 
for all in view of the imminent end of the world.?? There 
is no mention of repeated ritual washings therefore in 
the case of John. We have no indication that he founded 
a sect permanently located with him at the Jordan. The 
term “sect” is not to be used of those baptized by him, in 
the same sense as it applies to the community at Qumran: 
it has not been demonstrated that his disciples remained 
with him following their baptism. Nor is there evidence 
that the beheaded Baptist was honored at an early time 
as a divine being and was the object of hymns of praise. 
From the account in Acts 19:1-7 there is little to be 
gleaned beyond the fact that Luke appears to presuppose 
a one-time baptism practiced by disciples of John at that 
time, but nothing is said of repeated ritual baths. In the 
decade of the twenties, we had not yet gained a sense of 
how difficult it is to reconstruct an account of the itin- 
erant Mandeans and of the influences to which they were 
exposed during this time until they finally found a mis- 
erable refuge in the marshy region of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

Still missing at that time were the advances made by 
Lady Drower, R. Macuch, and K. Rudolph. Rudolph is 
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of the opinion: “John did not found a real community.” 
“The baptism of John and the figure of John must for 
once be interpreted completely without regard to any 
connection with the Mandeans."9?? Rudolph conjectures 
that “the roots of Mandean Gnosticism and a religion 
connected with baptism” are to be found “among the 
baptismal sects of the west central region.” “Here Man- 
deanism took its primary shape under Syrian-gnostic, 
Iranian (especially Parthian), and partly Mesopotamian 
influence, on a Jewish base, and did so already in pre- 
Christian times. The migration to the east as a conse- 
quence of constant Jewish pressure must have followed in 
the second century CE (presumably in connection with 
the Bar Kochba revolution) . . "100 “John the Baptist and 
his entourage did not have any relationship to the Man- 
deans according to the sources available to us for 
examination."101 

Macuch published an essay, entitled “Alter und 
Heimat des Mandáismus nach neuerschlossenen 
Quellen," already in 1957. Lady Drower had acquired a 
document from the Mandeans, Diwan Haran Gawaita, in 
which it says in lines 4-8: "The inner Haran has accepted 
him, that city, where the Nasoraeans are, because there 
was no access for the Jewish rulers. Artabanus was king 
over them. Therefore 60,000 Nasoraeans separated 
themselves from the sign of the seven (= planets) and 
went into the mountains of Media, a place where no 
tribes ruled over them. They then built the temple and 
lived in the vocation of life and in the power of the 
highest king of light until they came to the end." Macuch 
interprets this text as follows: Under the reign of King 
Artabanus III in Hauran, the Mandeans, under pressure 
from the Jews, escaped from Jewish influence about 37 
CE and migrated from Palestine to Mesopotamia. In that 
case, the Mandaeans emigrated to Mesopotamia at a very 
early time. At this point, the story of the Mandeans 
grows hazy in the mists of the legendary. 

According to Bultmann, the Evangelist himself was 
first a disciple of John before he became a Christian. He 
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then reinterpreted an Aramaic hymn consisting of 
couplets to refer to Jesus Christ. However, that disturbed 
the inner unity of the hymn. The Evangelist did not 
understand that the hymn spoke first of the pre-incar- 
nate Logos and only with verse 14 did it refer to the 
incarnate Logos. As a consequence, he took verse 5 to 
refer already to the incarnation and inserted the prosaic 
passage, found now in verses 6-8. Other interpretive 
glosses are also to be laid to his account.!?? Belonging to 
the hymn originally were only verses 1, 3-5, 9-12b, 14- 
16.195 Verse 2 replaces a more mythological pronounced 
sentence of the source. 

Käsemann subjected all this to a thorough-going 
critique and came up with an entirely different reading 
of the Prologue.!?* He praised Bultmann for interpret- 
ing verse 5 as referring to the Logos incarnate. But the 
(Christian) hymn consisted only of verses 1, (2?), 3f., and 
5, and (9?) 10-12. The Evangelist provided the hymn 
with an epilogue in verses 14-18, in which verse 14a, as 
the transitional sentence, takes up what has already been 
expressed. The real purpose of the incarnation is to 
make God present; the Logos is always designated as the 
creator, although the hymn clearly enough refers to him 
only as the mediator. We must now consider all these 
questions further. 


Fach of the four canonical Gospels begins at the point 
at which its author took the story of salvation to 
begin.!05 For Mark that lay in the appearance of John 
the Baptist. Luke proceeds in a different manner: Luke 
1:1-4 isa literary proemium, which reports on the tradi- 
tion, on his predecessors, and on his own purpose. Only 
then does the author return to the customary beginning 
point, which has been enriched, however, by the narra- 
tion of the marvelous infancy stories of John the Baptist 
and Jesus. Matthew, on the other hand, traces the gen- 
eology of Jesus back to Abraham and so connects the OT 
with the NT history of salvation. The so-called Prologue 
of the Gospel of John goes far beyond these possibilities 


105 Cf. Wikenhauser, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 40 
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in reverting to the primordial beginning in Gen 1:1. Of 
course, he also leaves even this beginning far behind. 
For, according to John 1:1, the Logos existed already 
before all creation in the presence of God. Since the 
Logos was already there before the creation (cf. John 17: 
5, 24), he did not belong among the things created. The 
Gospel of John thus opens with a “heavenly prelude.” 
The evident effort to locate the commencement of the 
history of salvation at an ever earlier date and thus finally 
to embrace everything has reached its final goal in this 
prelude. However, it is not simply a matter of an abstract 
extension of this history “backwards” until it reaches its 
ultimate limits, through which the community would be 
confident that from the outset its place in God’s plan of 
salvation had been anticipated and provided for. In this 
way, rather, Jesus Christ, whom the community honors 
as its lord, comes into view in another dimension of his 
work, as it were, a dimension that, up to this point, has 
not become evident. The trends are thereby plotted for 
the development of christology over the next few cen- 
turies. 

Verses 1-18, viewed formally—we propose to set 
verses 6-8, 12f., and 15 aside provisionally—form a 
hymn dedicated to a heavenly being, who became man 
on our behalf. This hymn has parallels in Col 1:15-20 
and Phil 2:6-11; 1 Cor 13 is also an early Christian hymn 
that differs in theme, to be sure. These hymns were not 
written in two or three member verses, but in a kind of 
rhythmical prose. 

The hymns in Colossians and Philippians tell of a 
heavenly being, like John 1:1-17, who has come down to 
earth for the redemption of humankind. The heavenly 
being that is called the Logos in John 1:1, 14 is con- 
nected with the Gospel proper in 1:18; for its part, the 
Gospel proper now opens with John the Baptist. 

Certain clues make it probable that this hymn existed 
originally as an independent entity, although not in its 
present form. Those clues include: 

1. The diction: the Logos appears in the Gospel of 
John only in 1:1 and 1:14, and never after that. The 
concepts “full, fullness” (Anpns, mANpwpa) are used only 
in 1:14 and 1:16. The contrast between the Mosaic law 
and the grace that came through Jesus Christ is met only 
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in 1:17. The word “grace” (xépts) is found in the Gospel 
of John only in 1:14, 16f. This examination indicates 
that the Prologue makes use of a set of concepts that is 
independent of the Gospel. 

2. John 1:1-17 is also formally distinguished from the 
balance of the Gospel. These verses are not constructed 
in accordance with the strict requirements of meter (the 
careful construction of 1:1 is not repeated), but on the 
order of free verse. These are interspersed, of course, 
with prose insertions by another hand (vv 6-8, 12f., 15), 
as indicated above in the detailed commentary. One can 
call the rhythmical part of the Prologue a hymn, in which 
the community celebrates its lord. 

5. The Prologue extends from the existence of the 
Logos prior to the creation of the world to his activity as 
a man. However, the Prologue is not joined to what 
follows without seam; it overlaps with the story of the 
Baptist (which begins in 1:19). 

4. The transitional verse, 1:18, connects the Prologue 
with the Gospel as a whole. 

Bultmann has rightly emphasized that "the figure of 
Wisdom, which is found in late Judaism, and also in the 
OT itself, does seem to be related to the Logos-figure in 
the Johannine Prologue."!96 More recent scholarship, 
however, has rejected Bultmann's view that the original 
hymn was non-Christian and has come to the conviction 
that we have a hymn of the Christian community before 
us.!°7 It treats the appearance of Jesus Christ on earth. 
But the (unknown) author of this hymn viewed the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on earth as the concluding 
event in a long, miraculous story, which had its begin- 
ning in eternity. 

The author, in my judgment, went back to a Wisdom 
tradition for the first part of the hymn, a tradition known 
in various forms in late Judaism. The oldest pertinent 
form known to us is in Enoch 42:1ff. This form could 
even go back to a still earlier, non-Jewish form (in this 
conjecture we concur with Bultmann): according to this 
version, the feminine consort and assistant of the primal 
god, his “Thought” or &yvoia, brought forth the creation 
in accordance with his will. This conception was not 
gnostic. The world did not arise by virtue of a power 
hostile to God, as in dualistic systems of Gnosticism. 
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Accordingly, there is no explicit mention of a primal fall. 
But bitter experience showed again and again that 
humankind did not know how properly to engage the 
world created by the divine Thought. The form of the 
Wisdom tradition in Enoch 42:2 corresponds to this 
view: “Wisdom went forth to make her dwelling place 
among the children of men;/And found no dwelling 
place: /Wisdom returned to her place,/ And took her 
seat among the angels.”!°8 This version is a lament full of 
melancholy over the maliciousness of humankind that 
does not grant Wisdom a space in which to dwell. 

A different, presumably later kind of Wisdom tradi- 
tion in early Judaism is found expressed in Sir 24:2-24: 
Wisdom came forth from the mouth of the Most High 
and wandered vainly through the whole earth seeking a 
place of rest. Then the Creator finally gave her a per- 
manent abiding place in Israel. In this fashion, Judaism 
appropriated that melancholy lament about homeless 
Wisdom for itself and thereby transformed the expres- 
sion of lamentation into that of pride. For, the Wisdom 
that became at home in Judaism was nothing other than 
the Torah, the “instruction” or the Law, that Israel had 
received from its God and according to whose wise 
commandments it ordered its life. Billerbeck calls atten- 
tion to numerous sayings of the rabbis on the Law in 
which the Law is identified with Wisdom.!°9 Kittel 
remarks: “The Rabbis increasingly, and from an early 
period, identified wisdom with the Torah."!10 

This hymn to Wisdom also found a place in the Chris- 
tian understanding of things. Here we may ignore the 
allusions to Wisdom found in the Synoptics (Luke 7:35, 
Matt 11:19, Luke 11:49, 13:34, Matt 23: 24-46) and in 
Paul (1 Cor 1:21-24, Rom 1:19f.) and in which Jesus is 
more or less identified with Wisdom. Only the author of 
the Prologue actually made use of the figure of Wisdom 
by taking it over as the basis for the first half of the 
hymn. Of course, Wisdom (cod@ia) as a feminine form 
could not then be identified with the figure that subse- 
quently becomes man. There is evidence, however, 
especially in Philo, that the form of the Logos was vir- 
tually identical in substance with that of Wisdom. For 
Philo, the Logos was the highest of the Powers (3vvdpets) 
of God, which sometimes appear as relatively independ- 
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ent powers, and sometimes as mere aspects of God; it 
almost appears as if the later Kabbalistic doctrine of the 
Sefiroth were being anticipated.!!! Philo of course con- 
ceives of the Logos (which he occasionally calls “divine” 
[eds], but never “God” [6 deös]) as the highest angel and 
as the highest idea at the same time (occasionally even as 
a “second god" [3evrepos 0eós]). Here OT, Platonic, and 
Stoic concepts come together in a bewildering unity. 
Thus, for the author of the Prologue, the Logos, which 
was already an agent in the creation, could appear in the 
place of Wisdom, which in Judaism could be represented 
as mediator of the creation. The destiny of the Logos was 
thus borrowed entirely from that of Wisdom. The world 
created through the Logos was not intended to know 
him, as verses 3-5, 9-11 indicate. If one may designate 
the position of the Logos at this stage of his history with 
an expression of the later church, one can speak here of 
the (futile) activity of the pre-incarnate Logos, of the 
Logos not yet become flesh. The term Logos, which is 
basically not translatable into German or English, 
approximates the signifiance of the heavenly Wisdom. 

Like the underlying hymn to Wisdom, the author 
refuses to depict a "fall of man." That interest would 
have diverted him from the configuration he wanted to 
depict. He was therefore content with two facts: (1) The 
All or universe was brought into being by God through 
the agent of creation, and (2) the human world closed its 
mind to everything to which it was indebted. The Logos 
found himself in the position of a light that shone in the 
darkness. It was not his fault that things came to the pass 
they did: he was the true light that enlightens every man 
who comes into the world. Consequently, in verse 4 it 
says: "In him was life, and the life was the light of man." 
Since the life is identified with light in the second part of 
the verse, it cannot refer to the animal, the physical life. 
It must rather be a matter of the divine vitality, which 
the Logos possesses and can transmit. It must be the life 
of the Spirit. On this basis, it is possible to understand 
that it can be identified with the light of man. Yet it 
cannot be the light of human reason. It must be a higher 
light: the light of the knowledge of God. 

It was precisely this gift of which the Logos was not 
relieved, as the much debated verse 5 shows. Many 
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exegetes, from ancient times to Kásemann,!!? have 
thought to find in this verse a depiction of how the Logos 
became flesh. What can be adduced in support of this 
view—in addition to the numerous exegetes who so 
understand it—is merely the present tense: “And the 
light shines in the darkness," which is of course imme- 
diately superceded by an aorist: “and the darkness has 
not comprehended it." Now it is indeed extremely com- 
mon for a light to shine in the darkness; one does not 
light a light on a bright day. But this common experience 
is employed in verse 5 in order to indicate something 
more profound: the Logos offers this light to the dark- 
ness. But the darkness makes no use of it. Verse 9 
appears to support this interpretation: “He was the true 
light, which enlightens everyone who comes into the 
world." The present tense of “enlightens” (dwrileı) 
corresponds precisely to the words “shines” ($aíve) in 
verse 5. The point of course is not that the Logos gives 
reason to everyone who is born. Rather, now as earlier, 
the light has to do with "knowledge of God." In that case, 
"enlightens" cannot imply that the light really enlightens 
everyone. The light can shine and shine, but man is able 
to close himself off to that knowledge of God. _ 

It is evident that what is involved is not a single event, 
but an event that is repeated ever and again: the present 
tense in verse 9 expresses this repetition, this duration. 
That the Logos incarnate is not at work here is beyond 
dispute. It is a fundamental mistake, from a purely gram- 
matical perspective, to confuse the imperfect in verse 9 
(“he was,” 7j») with the aorist in verse 14 (“And the Logos 
became flesh”). The subject of the hymn in verses 5, 9- 
11 is the Logos not yet become flesh. But the pre-incar- 
nate Logos was not received. The human world, which 
owes its existence to him, did not recognize him (in v 10 
the neuter becomes masculine). He was an unwelcome 
stranger, whom one turns away at the door. His own 
received him not. 

Up to this point, the representation is determined by 
the old hymn to Wisdom. Now, however, there is some- 
thing to be said that was unknown to the resignation of 
the old pagan story and to the Jewish praise of Wisdom 
in the Torah: the Logos neither returns to heaven nor 
becomes a book; rather, he becomes man. An entirely 
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palpable man, who pitches his tent among “us” (the 
community that proclaims him)!! and whose glory we 
beheld. His glory was a glory like the beloved son of the 
Father (God) has. He possesses a character that can be 
described with the words "grace and truth" (truth means 
divine reality). The grace and truth of the Logos incar- 
nate is not rejected, unlike the light of the pre-incarnate 
Logos in verses 10f.: “For, from his fullness we have all 
received, grace upon grace." This statement is amplified 
by setting it over against its counterpart: *For the law was 
given through Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ." The Christian hymn comes to a close with 
this explicit reference, finally, to the name of him who 
became flesh. Verse 18 connects the hymn to the Gospel 
that follows: No one has ever seen God— God is not 
visible for man and eludes his perceptive powers. "The 
only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, alone has 
made him known." The Logos becoming flesh and the 
gospel go together. In verse 18, the earthly activity of 
Jesus (“he has made known," é£yyrjcaro) is combined 
with the heavenly reality of the “only son" (uovoyevis 
vids). 

It is now time to return to verses 6-8, 12f., and 15, 
which we temporarily bracketed out. We may begin with 
verses 6-8, which most modern interpreters regard as a 
later addition. These verses describe the sending and 
mission of the Baptist. As in the Synoptics, one really 
ought to speak first of John the Baptist as forerunner, 
and only then of his confirmation candidate, Jesus. To 
this order there corresponds, in John 1, the two sections, 
verses 19-28, in which the central role is played by the 
Baptist, and verses 29-51, where Jesus takes center 
stage. This agrees precisely with the synoptic order. Yet 
verses 1-4 speak clearly of the Logos, which, as the pre- 
incarnate Logos (to use the categories of later doctrine), 
precedes the Logos incarnate. So long as the hymn was 
used in relation to its own context, there was no need to 
mention the Baptist. His mention would even have dis- 
turbed and disrupted the hymn. The situation is 
changed, however, when the hymn is employed as an 
introduction to the Gospel. In that case, the Baptist 
would no longer represent the beginning; the Logos 
would (vv 1-17); the Baptist is the subject of verses 19- 
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28, Jesus of verses 29ff. That means, however, that two 
different sketches have been superimposed: the first 
begins in eternity and leads through the Logos becoming 
flesh to the contemporary community. In this version, 
the fate of the Logos is the real theme; there is no place 
in this sketch for the Baptist. The second sketch is 
different: in this version, the activity begins on earth, as it 
were, at the Jordan with the Baptist, and then passes over 
to Jesus. If one uses the hymn as an introduction to the 
Gospel, there arises a tension between these two outlines. 
This permits us to detect that the hymn does not come to 
an end before the Gospel “proper,” but is projected 
beyond the Gospel into the time of the congregation that 
is celebrating the return of Jesus to heaven, where he is 
once again with the Father. One could say that ina 
certain sense the hymn encompasses the entire Gospel 
that it serves to introduce. 

The second sketch, which probably corresponds to 
verses 19-51, is the older. It remains entirely in the 
realm of the earthly: it begins with the Baptist, whom the 
Jews interrogate about whether he is the Expected One, 
and then makes the transition to Jesus; there is always a 
certain distance between John and Jesus, so that there is 
really no place for a baptism, only for an announcement. 
And, as this section is presented to us, it is not old; the 
Baptist defers humbly to Jesus, at whom he may only 
look and to whom he may only bear witness. If one may 
use a modern phrase in this connection, that is a defamil- 
iarization of the old tradition. 

Whoever inserted verses 6-8 into the Logos hymn no 
longer understood the contexts just discussed. He did 
not see that the Baptist has become superfluous in this 
Prologue, that the decisive transition from the story of 
the Baptist to the story of Jesus no longer transpires, but 
that the leap is from eternity into time, as verse 14 
depicts it. Because the lack of reference to the Baptist in 
the Prologue struck him as an error, he felt compelled to 
rectify the omission by the addition of verses 6-8. And, 
of course, he did not reinstate the order of events that he 
had in mind. He then had to accept the view that verse 5 
describes the appearance of Jesus, who could only 
"really" come after John, the forerunner. And everyone, 
from the Church Fathers to Ernst Kásemann, who does 
not comprehend the meaning and structure of the hymn 
and who therefore thinks he finds a reference to the 
incarnation of Jesus in verse 5, inevitably comes to grief 
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on the allegedly completed form of the Prologue. 

The redactor who added these verses understood, of 
course, that the baptism could not come in the Prologue, 
and that therefore the Baptist could only be described as 
a witness, in accordance with the subsequent representa- 
tion in verses 19-51, through whom everyone would of 
course be led to faith in Jesus. This corresponds to the 
picture sketched in Mal 4:5f.: “Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of 
the Lord comes. And he will turn the hearts of fathers to 
their children and the hearts of children to their fathers 
...” But the redactor did not understand that the activity 
of the pre-incarnate Logos was further described in 
verses 9-11, but now made these verses refer to the 
Logos become flesh, too. In that case, the insertion does 
not suit the context: the Logos incarnate, the Galilean 
Jesus, did not experience only rejection. 

The redactor or "supplementer" was thus compelled to 
make a second addition: verses 12f. Not everyone—this 
is the way the redactor thinks (he corrects by supple- 
menting since he does not dare strike anything)—has 
rejected Jesus; he has indeed gathered a community who 
has accepted him. Of this community he now asserts: (a) 
Jesus gave the members of the community power to 
become children of God; (b) they believe in his name (a 
favorite expression in the Christian community); (c) the 
members were born not of blood nor of the will of flesh 
nor of the will of man, but of God. That is not to be 
taken to mean that they all owe their existence to a virgin 
birth, but to a new birth from God (3:3)—the last redac- 
tor was thinking of Christian baptism in this connection. 
The consequence of this insertion is that verse 14, 
strictly speaking, now becomes meaningless: the insertion 
presupposes what is first expressed in the hymn in verse 
14b, in different terms, to be sure. And it causes the 
incarnation in verse 14a to come too late, after Jesus has 
already begun to work. 

This now applies also to the third passage in which the 
redactor makes an insertion: verse 15. It is evident that 
this verse disrupts the context: "full of grace and truth" 
(wAnpys xaptros kat &nGeias) is clearly continued by “For, 
from his fullness . . ." (Get éx rod wAnp@paros ...). In 
addition to the fact that it interrupts the context, verse 
15 is also puzzling by virtue of the fact that the present 
tense, “John bears witness, . . .” is followed by the past 
tense: “This was he of whom I said.” If, however, one 


considers the intention of the redactor, all three puzzles 
are solved at the same time. The testimony of John 
belongs, for the redactor, to the testimony of the com- 
munity. For that reason, he puts it in the present tense: 
“John bears witness and cries”; but this testimony in the 
present is to be distinguished from the earlier words of 
the Baptist. For the redactor, the words of John and the 
entire earthly life of Jesus lie in the past. Consequently, 
he cannot say: “This is he of whom, .. .” as he does in 
verse 30, but: “This was he of whom I said.” The way in 
which the Baptist is here incorporated into the Christian 
community contrasts with the view of the Evangelist: the 
redactor can treat the Baptist impartially in a more 
positive manner.!!? That he thereby breaks the connec- 
tion between verses 14 and 16 would not be so bad, were 
it not also for the fact that in so doing he also obscures a 
second item: the chain-like connection of the verses with 
each other does not come to an end with verse 12; this 
feature of the hymn reasserts itself and shows that the 
hymn continues. 

We should now take one final glance back along the 
path we have followed. We have taken as our point of 
departure the assumption that we share with many 
others, viz., that the Fourth Gospel began with a hymn. 
But in the long run we could not accept Bultmann’s view 
that this hymn is a translation of an Aramaic text, whose 
lines, each consisting of two emphatic words, orginally 
were written in praise of the Baptist. Too much violence 
is required to put the text into this form, and the gnostic 
hymn to the Baptist is lost, for us, along with the Ara- 
maic version consisting of couplets. In its place we have, 
in concert with Käsemann and Schnackenburg, a Chris- 
tian hymn before us. But we must also finally part com- 
pany with them. For we think that they, too, require too 
much of this Christian hymn: verses of identical length, 
although strophes of two lines and some of three mem- 
bers are now also accepted. But we recall that the other 
early Christian hymns known to us are comparable 
rather to the free rhythm of Hólderlin: constructions 
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with wonderful rhythm, but no strophes of the sort 
found in the Choruses of Greek tragedy; expressions on 
each occasion following their own structure and each line 
its own length, without, however, collapsing into the 
formlessness of colloquial prose. It was not difficult to 
discover—it was indeed long ago discovered—that the 
first half of the hymn makes use of material from an old 
myth of Wisdom, in which Wisdom wanders in vain 
through every land. It was once a sad pagan myth full of 
grief about this chaotic world, which has no place for 
Wisdom. Then the hymn was taken over by Judaism and 
put in the service of the Torah: the Torah is Wisdom, 
which has now found a resting place in Israel. But now 
the Christian hymn could attribute fresh purpose to this 
pointless wandering of Wisdom or now, rather, of the 
Logos: the Logos became man and discovered a 
believing community, whose praise constitutes the 
second strophe, full of joy at the grace and truth to be 
found here. While prior to this time, there was only the 
law given through Moses, there is now grace and truth 
through Jesus Christ. Since he who connected the hymn 
with the Gospel following portrayed Jesus Christ as the 
one who truly announces the presence of the unseen 
Father, he combined the hymn with the narrative of that 
announcement. 

We come to the last problem that the Prologue 
presents to us. The hymn to Wisdom that is used in the 
Prologue provided an expression for early christology. It 
taught that God’s agent in creation, the Logos, had long 
sought a hearing among men, but in vain. The Christian 
hymn then showed that this Logos, undiscouraged, 
having become man, founded his community, which 
received grace upon grace from him. Verse 18, the 
transitional verse, indicates that the Logos brought news 
of the God whom no one had ever seen and thereby 
establishes the authority and reliability of the following 
narrative. The hymn and the Prologue say nothing of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. Precisely for that 
reason is it suitable as a foreword to the story of the 
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earthly life of Jesus, at whose end it is then possible to 
speak of the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

This hymn to Christ was not the only hymn that the 
young movement possessed and with which it indicated 
the mystery of the form of Christ. Each hymn in Col 
1:15-20 and Phil 2:6-11 contains in its second half the 
apocalyptic counterpart to the primordial existence of 
the heavenly being that became man; this apocalyptic 
counterpart is lacking in the Prologue to the Gospel of 
John and not by chance. For in this Gospel it is the 
encounter with the message of Jesus on each occasion 
that now consitutes the decision regarding salvation and 
judgment. 

According to 1:14, this encounter is possible only 
because the heavenly being has been transmuted into 
human existence. The insignificant word “became” 
(éyévero) describes this transmutation and confronts us 
with the mystery that determined the development of 
christological and trinitarian doctrine in the ancient 
church. The “parallel” hymns in Philippians and Colos- 
sians are each placed in a new environment, which 
thereby colors their meaning. In Philippians, for 
example, the hymn appears clearly in a paraenetical 
context and underscores obedience and service as char- 
acteristics of the Christian posture. Here, in the Prologue 
to the Gospel of John, there is no such reference. For 
that reason, the mystery of the incarnation—the 
peraBaors eis ZAAo yévos—especially stands out. 

If one is of the opinion, like Kásemann in his recent 
work, The Testament of Jesus, that the Fourth Evangelist 
was not only exposed to the danger of docetism, but fell 
prey to a naive and therefore not yet mature and basi- 
cally unacknowledged form of docetism, so that for him 
the label *unreflected docetism" is apt, then of course no 
such thing as a transmutation from one form to another 
(eis 4AXo yévos) follows, and incarnation and exaltation 
merely means "a change of location"; in that case, Jesus 
would be the God who walks on the face of the earth, as 
Käsemann repeatedly asserts.!!5 But John 17:5 contains 
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the petition of Jesus to the Father to glorify him with the 
glory that he possessed in the presence of the Father 
before the foundation of the world. This one who has 
become man thus did not possess this glory in his present 
state. As a consequence, his prayer to the Father in 
chapter 17 is not to be interpreted as a “naive docetism” 
any more than is Jesus’ death on the cross. The Gospel of 
John thus in its own way teaches a kind of kenosis, which 
is connected with this heavenly being becoming man. 

Whether the Gospel of John was as “naive” as it 
appears to many interpreters is dubious, although the 
reflection of the Evangelist in 1:14 is not ostentatious. 
After all, 1:45 speaks of “Jesus, the son of Joseph from 
Nazareth,” without this statement later being corrected. 
There is no hint of a virgin birth in the Gospel of John, 
such as Matthew and Luke relate in various forms. That 
might lead to the conclusion that the full humanity of 
Jesus is consistently expressed, while in Matthew and 
Luke that is not the case. One ought therefore to stop 
and reflect before calling the Gospel of John “gnosti- 
cizing.” 

Of course, that transmutation “into another genus" (eis 
4AAo yévos) has become all the clearer, yet the Prologue 
does not betray how the Evangelist understood it. Was 
such a "transmutation" not as incredible for the Evange- 
list and his time as it is for us? Against that view it can be 
said: all the history of religions parallels that one can 
adduce know nothing of the Logos becoming flesh in the 
form of a particular, actual man. The doctrine of the 
spirit in the Gospel of John, as it is indicated in the fare- 
well discourses, points, however, to the way in which the 
Evangelist engaged this question. 
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The Johannine Prologue was never easy reading, not 
even when one took the Apostle John to be the author. 
But the difficulties began to multiply when historical 
criticism arose and the history of religions began its de- 
tailed comparisons. Zahn's commentary on the Gospel of 
John is a good example of the defensive posture vis-à-vis 
the history of religions method and its results.! Zahn was 
convinced that John, the son of Zebedee, was the author 
of the Fourth Gospel and its Prologue. Zahn sharply 
rejected the history of religions explanation of the Pro- 
logue (Philonic doctrine of the Logos; the doctrine of 
Wisdom in late Judaism):? “The step ladder on which the 
Evangelist is supposed to have climbed up to his alleged 
doctrine of the Logos, according to a hypothesis which is 
never quite defunct, lacks not only the rungs, but has no 
foundation on which to rest; it hangs in the air and ends 
in fog."? . . . “Christ as a human, as a person appearing in 
the world is... . the word of God per se, therefore the 
perfect word, which God has spoken to the world."* But 
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“John does not fasten onto the title of Logos as though 
this were more than a human attempt to express suc- 
cinctly what God has given to mankind by sending his 
son."5 Two things escape Zahn’s notice. First, the Pro- 
logue uses the term Logos only of the being that has not 
yet become man. Secondly, if “Logos” is only a “human 
attempt,” then so is “Son of God.” It follows that it could 
be a severe obstacle for Zahn if the hellenistic or late 
Jewish expressions in Philo about God and his Logos—as 
human expressions—turn out to be as valuable as the 
biblical categories. 

Just how dangerous it is to reject the history of reli- 
gions approach to the Prologue is indicated in a similar 
way in the work of Hirsch. One ought not to ask the 
Evangelist: “What do you think about all the other ideas 
that men at that time have expressed about the divine 
word of creation, about the Stoic philosophical doctrine 
of the World Reason (logos), which is the order of the 
world . . . and about the speculations peculiar to Jewish 
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theologians regarding the word, speculations that make 
the Jewish bible more palatable to the tastes of pagan 
speculation? He gives no answers to such questions.” Of 
course he doesn’t answer such questions. The answers to 
such questions in a history of religions context can only 
be inferred in retrospect from the text itself, and it is 
possible to do so. Hirsch explains “in the beginning” (ev 
&px 1j) as follows: “The author wants... to say: in Jesus 
the first day of creation dawns miraculously over us once 
again.” Hirsch thereby forgets, as does Zahn, that there is 
no reference to the Logos become flesh in 1:1, only to 
the pre-incarnate Logos. In place of the “orthodox” 
interpretation of Zahn, there appears a pietistic expres- 
sion that is alien to the Prologue. Instead of advancing 
explanations that are alien to the text, it is therefore 
worthwhile to take a short detour so as not to exclude 
the history of religions “parallels” from consideration 
without further ado. 

We are then presented with a new task. We must 
attempt to determine more precisely the locus of this 
hymn in the history of religions. 

It seems to be clear that an exposition of the segment 
treating the Logos should take this word as its point of 
departure and seek to establish the meaning of the term 
in this passage. It has long been taken for granted that its 
meaning goes inseparably together with its provenance. 
The attempt is often made to derive the Logos in the 
Johannine Prologue from the OT, or from Greek philos- 
ophy, or, finally, from early Judaism or Gnosticism. 
Bultmann has performed the service of clarifying the 
situation on most points.” He has spoken out against the 
earlier popular supposition that the Johannine Logos is 
the “he said" (erev, igit"), become a person, in the 
creation narrative of the LXX. In the first place, there is 
no mention of the creation in John 1:1f. In the second 
place, Judaism never took that “and God said” (elev) as a 
person standing alongside God. The designation in the 
Talmud "2^2 (= word) always appears as the Memra of 
Yahweh or of Adonai. To be sure, the word of God is 
occasionally poetically personified in the OT (e.g. LXX 
Ps 32:6 [33:6]: *By the word of the Lord the heavens 
were made, and all their host by the breath of his 
mouth"; Ps 106:20 [107:20]: *He sent forth his word, 


and healed them"). Wis 18:15f. (LXX) goes the furthest 
in this direction: “Thy all-powerful word leaped from 
heaven, from the royal throne, into the midst of the land 
that was doomed, a stern warrior carrying the sharp 
sword of thy authentic command, and stood and filled all 
things with death, and touched heaven while standing on 
earth." In this passage, of course, it is not God's creative 
word that is being depicted, but his curse, which brings 
the plagues on the Egyptians. For that purpose a terrible 
angel of vengeance is useful—but only as a poetic figure. 
The Logos of John 1:1 is patently of a very different sort. 
This use of Logos is no more to be understood on the 
basis of Hellenism than it is out of the OT or the Tar- 
gums. As H. Kleinknecht demonstrates,’ the word logos 
was assigned a surprisingly large number of meanings in 
Hellenism. We propose to adduce only the most impor- 
tant. Etymologically logos has the basic meaning of 
"gathering" and “gleaning” in the selective sense. Asa 
mental activity, it was first of all used in the sense of 
“counting” or “reckoning.” Since the critical and the 
counting nuances resonate together in the term, logos 
acquires the sense of “enumerating, narrative, speech, 
language, sentence, word"; then it also means the subject 
matter that appears in speech. From logos as "account, 
reckoning, result of reckoning" comes the meaning in a 
more metaphysical sense of: *principle, law, or reason," 
and, on the other side, as an economic or commercial 
term: "cash account, account." Finally, as a mathematical 
concept logos connotes: “proportion, relation," and thus 
the rational relation of things to each other, the sense, 
the order, the measure. Conceived subjectively, it has the 
meaning of man's ability to think, human reason, the ~ 
spirit, ideas, since the time of Democritus. It is impossible 
to represent this full range of meaning in a single Ger- 
man word (in the masculine gender, since that's what 
logos is in Greek) or in a single English term. But it does 
not stop here. Heraclitus also uses the term in the sense 
of revelation as the pointing out of something that man 
ought to recognize and understand, as the power of the 
insight with which man understands himself and his place 
in the world, in which a logos, a recognizable law, pre- 
vails, which now also becomes the norm of life. In Hel- 


lenism the term designates, as Kleinknecht further indi- 


7 john, 20-31 [6-14]. 


9 TDNT 4: 77-91. 


8 Also cf. Ps 32:4 [33:4], 147:4, 7 [147:15, 18]; Isa 


40:8, 55:11. 
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cates, the order and meaning of the world, the cosmic 
law of reason, and thus also the principle that creates the 
world. As the “cosmic law" (Adyos òpĝós)—the world may 
have a “law” (vópos) just as individuals may have a law—it 
gives men the power of knowledge. Logos received its 
loftiest meaning in Stoicism: it is the world reason that 
orders the event, with which the reason of individual 
men concurs (if they follow their rational selves). This 
logos, which does not exist alongside matter or above it 
but is matter's principle of order, has nothing in common 
with John 1:1. 

Neither Hermes!? nor the Egyptian god Toth have 
anything to do with John 1:1, although they are once 
designated as word. They stand in the twilight of per- 
sonified concepts in which many traditions are inter- 
mingled. Neoplatonism likewise developed a doctrine of 
the Logos, according to which the Logos is a shaping 
power that gives form and life to things and is thus con- 
nected with “form” (popp) and "life" God), About the 
logos in Philo and the mystery religions something will 
be said later. Although the hellenistic concept of the 
logos is reminiscent of the Johannine Logos in certain 
respects, the two remain very deeply divided: it is impos- 
sible on the hellenistic view for the logos to become an 
individual person. 

All this goes to show that neither the OT nor Hellen- 
ism provides the key for understanding the Johannine 
concept of the Logos. 

Bultmann has pointed to a further possibility, viz., to 
Gnosticism, insofar as its original dualistic system is taken 
into account, and to the systems of Neopythagoreanism 
and Neoplatonism, which belong to the Greek tradition 
and which hold more tenaciously to the unity of the 
world.!! 

In both the Greek and the gnostic systems, the Logos 
appears as an intermediary between God and the world. 
This intermediary is intended to make comprehensible 
how it was possible for a (material) world to arise in the 
face of a fully transcendent deity. The man to whom this 


10 Cf. the book of J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Tris- 
megistos (Munster: Aschendorff, 1914) 55ff. which 
has meanwhile been surpassed; also see my essay, 
“Aufbau und Theologie des Poimandres,” in Gott und 13 
Mensch. Gesammelte Aufsütze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr- 


thought appeals feels that he is a stranger in the world, 
that he really belongs to the divine realm of light.!? Since 
the Logos is the basis not only for the existence of mortal 
souls in the world, but also for their deliverance, he is not 
only creator, but also savior, cwr7p. In contrast to the 
Stoic doctrine of the Logos, here the Logos does not 
permit man to be incorporated into the world, but 
prompts him to be separated from the world and to find 
his true home in the domain beyond this world. In a 
certain sense the Logos thereby annuls the act by which 
the world arose; it amounts to a kind of eschatology as 
the self-dissolution of the world.!? The Logos descends 
into the material world in human form; his mortal body 
deceives the demonic world powers. He is identified with 
Jesus in Christian-gnostic systems of thought. But, 
according to Bultmann, the idea of the redeemer becom- 
ing man has not "in some way penetrated Gnosticism 
from Christianity; it is itself originally Gnostic, and was 
taken over at a very early stage by Christianity, and made 
fruitful for Christology." 

“This figure appears under different names. . . . It is 
called debrepos beds ['second god'], vios Geoë [‘son of 
god'], povoyevjs ['only begotten'], eixàv ro? beo? ['image 
of god’], occasionally önpiovpyos [‘demiurge’], and is also 
termed "Av6poros, ['archetypal man']. But almost with- 
out exception" it is also called Logos, although vos 
(reason) may take its place, "especially in the philosoph- 
ical authors." "This figure appears as a mythological 
person in Gnosticism proper,” often, of course, “atten- 
uated or divided” into several entities, whereby occa- 
sionally “the Redeemer, who has become man (in Jesus), 
is distinguished from the cosmic Logos."!* The basic 
ideas of this view of the Logos are found from the first 
century onwards "in both the religio-philosophical liter- 
ature of Hellenism . . . and in the Christian Gnostic 
sources.”!5 Furthermore, Bultmann invokes Ignatius, the 
Odes of Solomon, and the Mandean writings. But Bult- 
mann asserts "that decisive ideas of the Gnostic myth— 


der Mythologie zur mystischen Philosophie, FRLANT, 
n.s., 45 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1954), esp. 44-49, 70-121. 

Cf. especially the Treatise on Resurrection found 
among the Nag Hammadi documents. 


Siebeck, 1967) 335-77, especially sections 5and9. 14 John, 26f. [10f.]. 


11 John, 24-81 [9-15]. 


15 John, 27 [11]. 


12 Cf. H. Jonas, Gnosis und spätantiker Geist. Vol. 2, Von 
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and in particular the idea of the intermediary, that medi- 
ates divine powers to the world—are of pre-gnostic 
origin"! and are intended to explain the rise and struc- 
ture of the world.!” Gnosticism in its dualistic form 
probably first took up the figure of the intermediary, 
according to Bultmann,!? and transformed it for its own 
purposes. Christianity took up the idea of the soterio- 
logical intermediary, as it was finally worked out; this is 
the case already in Paul (Rom 5:12ff.; 1 Cor 15:48f.). 
The source used by the Fourth Gospel belonged to early 
oriental Gnosticism, which had not reflected on the 
origin of the world that was hostile to god (the idea of 
the primordial fall does not appear), but which, in the 
Odes of Solomon, was modified owing to the OT belief 
in God.!? There is no speculation regarding the egress of 
the Logos from the Father; the conceptual meaning of 
the word logos as *word" has become unclear.?? A pre- 
existence of the souls of men and of their belonging to a 
unity with a Being of Light (archetypal man) is not men- 
tioned. But, according to Bultmann, there are traces of 
that to be found in John 3:4.?! The Johannine Logos is 
both creator and revealer; the world is understood as 
darkness that is hostile to God in its actual condition.?? 

In view of this intelligence, it is a question whether one 
ought not to strike out on a different course, one that 
does not take the concept of the Logos as its point of 
departure, but begins with the ideas of the Prologue 
(though this may also be contested). Bultmann has 
already emphasized that "the figure of Wisdom, which is 
found in Judaism, and also in the OT itself, does seem to 
be related to the Logos-figure in the Johannine 


16 John, 27 [11£.]. 


Prologue."?* One must of course observe in this connec- 
tion that the Wisdom myth (the one that Philo knew 
already) has a history of its own. In one form, it treats of 
a feminine consort of the Primal God,?* to whom the 
creation is attributed, either directly or indirectly. 
According to Prov 8:22ff. God formed (exrırev) Wisdom 
before the creation, or even begot (yevv@) it. She was his 
craftsman (&ouó(ovca) at his side. As a skilled workman 
(rexviris) she has taught man (Wis 7:21); she is a particle 
of divine power, a reflection of the invisible light (7:25). 
God created all things through the Logos and formed 
man through Wisdom (9:1f.). Ben Sirach says something 
similar (Sir 1:4, 24:3ff.).?5 The Isis-aretology probably 
offers the closest model for this. But Judaism and the Isis 
cult probably took over an older myth. But in view of the 
fact that man did not know what to do with the world 
that was created good, the myth was modified and 
assumed the form we find in Enoch 42:1: When Wisdom 
found no dwelling place among men, she returned to 
heaven and took her place among the angels. In this 
older form the myth had a ring of melancholy, a sense of 
resignation: divine Wisdom had created the world, but 
men wanted nothing to do with such Wisdom. For that 
reason, life became as miserable as we know it to be. 
Judaism was of course not satisfied with this doctrine of 
Wisdom: it was believed that Wisdom itself was to be 
discerned in the Torah. Jesus Sirach accordingly inter- 
prets the story as follows (24:2-22): Wisdom, who came 
forth from the mouth of the Most High, wandered in 
vain through the whole earth looking for a resting place. 
But then the Creator gave her a permanent dwelling 


25 Onthiscf. Conzelmann, *Die Mutter der Weisheit," 


17 Bultmann, John, 27 [11], appeals to Reitzenstein, 
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Studien zum antiken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griechen- 
land (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner; reprint Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1965) 69-103, 
in support of this view. But cf. C. Colpe, Die religions- 
geschichtliche Schule. Darstellung und Kritik ihres Bildes 
vom gnostischen Erlösermythus, FRLANT, n.s., 60 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961). 

John, 28 [12]. 

John, 29 [18]. 

John, 29 [13f.]. 

John, 30 [14]. 

John, 31 [15]. 

John, 22f. [8f.]. 

Known to us from Gnosticism, but also from Philo, 
Leg. All. 2.49, De ebr. 30, De Virt. 2.62. 


in his Theologie als Schriftauslegung. Aufsütze zum Neuen 
Testament, BEvT 65 (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1974) 167—76. Also in Zeit und Geschichte. Dankesgabe 
an Rudolf Bultmann zum 80. Geburtstag im Auftrage der 
Alten Marburger und in Zusammenarbeit mit Hartwig 
Thyen, ed. E. Dinkler (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1964) 228ff. 


place in Israel: Wisdom now makes her home in Israel 
and in the Torah. 

Scholars have long failed to recognize that the first 
half of the Prologue is not only quite similar to the 
Wisdom myth, it even borrows from it, albeit it in modi- 
fied form. This failure occurred for various reasons. In 
the first place, in verses 1 and 14 it is not Wisdom that is 
spoken of, but the Logos. Secondly, the two Jewish 
variations of the Wisdom myth do not appear to parallel 
the first half of the hymn closely with respect to content. 
Thirdly, misled by the gnostic interpretation and its 
consequent punctuation, scholars have not perceived the 
structure of the Christian hymn and have made its true 
sense undecipherable by virture of allegedly necessary 
additions. Finally, the question has not been asked why 
the author of the Christian hymn—who was not the 
Evangelist—had any reason at all to borrow from the 
hymn to Wisdom. 

With respect to the first point: it is clear that it was not 
possible to speak of Wisdom (sopia) becoming man in 
Jesus (although Paul once refers to Christ in 1 Cor 1:24 
as “the power of God and the wisdom of God”): Wisdom 
was always represented as God’s female partner. Fortu- 
nately, however, there was a male counterpart to Wis- 
dom: the Logos. The Logos played a role quite com- 
parable to that of Wisdom, for example, in the thought 
of Philo (which was drawn from many sources) and could 
therefore readily appear in her place. The Logos soon 
appears as the highest of the divine powers (dvvaneıs)— 
the powers could represent various aspects of the deity in 
Philo, or they could also be independent beings, of 
course subordinate to God. Again, he conceived them as 
angels along Old Testament lines (so that the Logos 
became the highest of the angels), but in other passages, 
he makes them identical with the Platonic Ideas. As the 
representative of Wisdom, the Logos can become the 
World Reason (kécpos vonrös), which the Stoics saw at 
work in the ordering of the world. Philo could occasion- 
ally refer to so high a power as “divine” (eös, which 
means God but not literally, in distinction from “God” 
proper, 6 Gedel, 

With respect to the second point, it may be said that 
verses 1-5 and 9-11 (and thus the first half of the 
original "Prologue") in fact constitute the exact counter- 
part to the Wisdom myth in the form mentioned first 
above. That was not noted because the later insertions in 
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verses 6-8 and 12f. were not recognized as such, with 
the result that the train of thought of the "Prologue" was 
not perceived clearly. 

That brings us to the third point. It has not been 
observed that the gnostic interpretation of verses 3 and 4 
led to incorrect punctuation, which then affected subse- 
quent non-gnostic interpretation. 

The fourth point is the most important of all: inter- 
preters took into consideration only the parallel between 
Wisdom ás the divine assistant in the creation and the 
intermediary activity of the Logos in the creation, and 
overlooked the fact that the Christian hymnist was fully 
justified when he also incorporated into his hymn the 
fruitless activity of Wisdom on earth. For he asked 
himself—so far as we know, he was the first to do so— 
why it was that the redemptive incarnation came so late 
in the course of events. So long as Christians entertained 
thoughts of the apocalyptic expectation, it appeared 
plausible that the birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
were to come only in the last generation before the turn 
of the ages: it was precipitated by these events. As soon as 
the apocalyptic hope died out, there was no longer an 
answer to the question why the incarnation did not come 
earlier. In this case, however, only the myth of the fruit- 


less activity of Wisdom wandering about on earth could 


come to the rescue: God's solicitous concern for man 
does not come just at the last moment, but was actually 
continuous through all the preceding generations. But 
man wanted to have nothing to do with it. And that is 
precisely what may now be said about the Christian 
understanding of the Logos: as pre-incarnate Logos he 
constantly sought his own, but without success. At this 
point, however, the Christian hymnist was able to surpass 
the old Wisdom myth: according to the Jewish tradition, 
Wisdom returned again to heaven as a result of her 
despair and took her place among the angels; the hymn 
of praise of the Christian community could proclaim a 
different and happy turn of events: the Logos became 
flesh and as man discovered the community that now 
gives thanks to him as the emissary of God's revelation. 
The second half of the Christian hymn to the Logos is 
thereby given: Verses 14 and 16f. 

It goes without saying that the second half of the hymn 
could not derive its material from the Wisdom myth 
alone in the way that the first half had. T'he so-called 
Prologue is therefore neither an introduction aimed at 
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the hellenistic reader (cf. Harnack and Dodd), nor is it a 
summary of the Gospel (cf. Hoskyn and Schlier), nor is it 
an overture that serves as a prelude to emphasize various 
motifs from the Gospel and thus confirms the reader (cf. 
Heitmüller and Bultmann). Instead, it depicts the history 
of salvation from its beginning in eternity to the earthly 
work of Jesus. In this fashion the story of Jesus' words 
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and deeds in 1:19ff. are made to connect up, although 
not entirely smoothly. 


John 1:19-28 


2. The Confession of John 
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19 And this is the testimony of John, when the 
Jews sent priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, “Who are you?” 20/ He 
confessed, he did not deny, but con- 
fessed, “I am not the Christ.” 21/ And 
they asked him, "What then? Are you 
Elijah?" He said, "I am not." "Are you the 
prophet?" And he answered, "No." 22/ 
They said to him then, "Who are you? Let 
us have an answer for those who sent us. 
What do you say about yourself?" 23/ He 
said, “| am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of 
the Lord,’ as the prophet Isaiah said." 24/ 
Now they had been sent from the Phar- 
isees. 25/ They asked him, "Then why 
are you baptizing, if you are neither the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet?" 26/ 
John answered them, “I baptize with 
water; but among you stands one whom 
you do not know, 27/ even he who comes 
after me, the thong of whose sandal | am 
not worthy to untie." 28/ This took place 
in Bethany beyond the Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. 


m19 Verse 19 is connected to the Prologue and to the 
transitional verse 18 by means of a narrative “and” (kai). 
According to Hirsch,! 1:6-8 originally came before 
1:19.? According to Barrett,’ 1:19-28 is linked by allu- 
sion to 1:6-8: the öre-clause (“when”) describes the 
occasion on which the Baptist makes the confession. This 
clause does not suggest a date on which the confession 
took place, but emphasizes the very official nature of the 
situation: the Jews sent a delegation. But 1:6-8 does not 
by any means intend a single act of confession; rather, 
this confession is the sole and abiding task of John. 

The delegation consists of priests and Levites. They 
appear in the Gospel of John only here; by contrast 
frequently in the OT and often in 1QS,* and also of 
course in the Mishnah.5 The fact that priests and Levites 
come is not to be explained on the basis that questions of 
purification are involved. For the question put to John 
is: "Who are you?" The religious significance of the scene 
is rather to be emphasized. According to Zahn,’ the 


Studien, 45. 


John, 171. 
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This supposition is improbable; see on 1:6-8 above. 8 
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Levites escort the delegation on a precarious journey as 
members of the temple police. Levites, according to the 
Mishnah, stand night watch in twenty-one locations in 
the outer perimeter of the temple precincts; it is clear 
that they cannot have been involved in escorting a 
priestly delegation of this kind. But whether the Evange- 
list knew anything more precisely about the temple 
guard is as uncertain as whether he has the temple guard 
in mind in 7:32 and 45f. when he refers to the "servants 
of the high priests and Pharisees” (note “Pharisees”).® 
The official inquiry, “Who are you?" is intended to pro- 
vide the occasion for the Baptist’s confession that the 
narrator has designed for the reader. That is shown by 
the triple, formal repetition of the question; that makes 
sense only in an idealized scene, not in a historical one. 
The word paprupia (“witness”) stands at the beginning as 
a theme or leitmotiv. 

w20 John immediately understands the question “Who 
are you?" in its relevant sense. He answers with a solem- 


7 ` Das Evangelium des Johannes, 112. 
Jeremias, Jerusalem, 209f., interprets differently. 
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nity that appears ostentatious at first blush. But one must 
not eliminate the first “he confessed,” used absolutely, 
and its negative counterpart, “he did not deny,” as addi- 
tions, as does Hirsch.? On the contrary, the question is 
put and answered solemnly because it concerns the most 
important matter, in the judgment of the narrator. From 
4:25 we learn that the meaning of ó xpıorös as "the mes- 
siah" is presupposed as well known. The Jews also under- 
stand the term in 10:24 in this sense. Of course, the 
Fourth Gospel understands 6 xptords in a deeper sense 
than as the messiah of the Jews, yet it is Jews who pose 
the question here. The Ger that is used here to introduce 
direct discourse betrays the colloquial koine of the 
Fourth Gospel.!° 

m21 The continuation of the questioning by the emis- 
saries presupposes that the figures now mentioned by 
them, "Elijah" and "the prophet," do not carry as much 
significance as "the messiah"; nevertheless, they express a 
particularly high rank. Both are designated figures of the 
messianic age.!! The words mpopyrny .. . as èpé ("the 
prophet . . . like me") in Deut 18:15 LXX are understood 
by some parties in contemporary Judaism as the designa- 
tion of a particular prophet in the end time. At an earlier 
time, in support of this view one could only invoke the 
evidence of the Pseudo-Clementines, which prefer to 
refer to Jesus as "the prophet" ("the prophet" Hom. 
11.25f., 13.14;—"the true prophet" 8.10, 10.3;—6 rijs 
&A6éias mpopyrns (“the prophet of truth"] 3.11, 11.19, 
12.29;—póvos àA701]s mpopyjrns [“only true prophet"] 
3.21;—in 3.53, Deut 18:15 is expressly interpreted with 
reference to the special prophetic mission). But the view 
of the Pseudo-Clementines that the true prophet was re- 
vealed in Adam and then repeatedly in subsequent times 
shows us that a Jewish Christianity with a gnostic strain is 
finding expression here. On the other hand, 1QS 9.11 
(“until the coming of the prophet and the messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel") demonstrates that in the sectarian 
document from Qumran, in addition to the priestly and 
royal messiahs (“anointed ones"), “a new prophetic law- 


9 Studien, 45f. 
10 Cf. BDF §470. 


giver” was expected for the end time.!? In 4QTest 5- 
8,1? Deut 18:18f. is included in a collection of messianic 
passages. In John 6:14f. "the prophet who is to come into 
the world" is identified with the messianic king. The 
same applies to John 7:52, if one reads ó mpopýrns (“the 
prophet”) with $595 and $75, which is probably original. 

The prophetic movement in the syncretistic milieu, 
which Bauer invokes,!* does not come into considera- 
tion, nor is John 9:17 relevant here. 

H. Braun! has discussed the various modern hypoth- 
eses regarding the relation of our text to the Qumran 
texts in a very detailed and pertinent study. His con- 
clusions are: the Qumran prophet of the end time is not 
identical with one of the messiahs; but such a connection 
appears in John 6:14 and 7:52. Of course, whether that 
applies to 1:21 also!9 may be doubted: Elijah is not 
identified with the xptords ("the messiah”). An old Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition has probably been used, one that 
speaks of Elijah and "the prophet" as forerunners of the 
messiah. It is not stipulated that the narrator views these 
three figures as of equal rank.!? The composition of the 
passage might well be understood as follows: John is first 
asked whether he lays claim to the highest authority, that 
of the Christ. When he has denied that, he is asked 
whether he wants to be one of the lesser figures of the 
messianic age; he does not lay claim to that authority 
either! 

The wording of the first question is variously trans- 
mitted. Bultmann!? regards rí obv ov (“What then are 
you?") as original. Bauer!? reads, probably correctly, ri 
otv (“What then?") followed by the further question: 
“Are you Elijah?" (following $596 [which reads ris “who?” 
for ri “what?”] and $75 C 33). 

m 22-24 Hirsch?’ writes: "the fabric of the dialogue 
would be more closely woven were one to follow v 21 
with v 25; vv 22-24 thus may be attributed to the 
redactor. The need to assimilate this account to that of 
the Synoptics could readily explain the addition as the 
work of the ‘redactor’.” But he nevertheless contents 
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himself with excising verse 24. Bultmann,?! on the other 
hand, goes further and strikes verses 22-24. He is of 
course not satisfied with that, but adopts further addi- 
tions and rearrangements (see on vv 26f. below). Van 
Iersel?? undertakes a modest critique of Bultmann's 
reconstruction, while Ruckstuhl?? and Smith? under- 
take a sharper critique. We are unable simply to take 
over either Bultmann's hypothesis or the criticisms of his 
opponents,?5 but will seek to chart our own course. 

At first glance, verses 22-24 appear to come exactly at 
the right place.?6 John has thrice explained who he is 
not. Following three negative answers a positive response 
appears necessary: he should now state who he really is. 
The quotation from Isa 40:3 appears in a form unlike 
any employed by the Synoptics, and verse 24 may be 
explained as transitional. 

Neither Bultmann nor his critics note where the real 
difficulty lies: the words ev ris ef (“Who are you?”) in 
verse 19 have an entirely different meaning from ris el 
(“Who are your”) in verse 22. The phrase in verse 19 
means (as John immediately perceives): “Are you the 
Christ?" It introduces the first of the three questions and 
answers that show that John does not stand on the same 
level with Jesus and certainly not above him. The Baptist 
has no independent significance. If now in verses 22-24 
the question regarding the positive significance of John is 
raised and answered, this answer contradicts the inner 
trajectory of the pericope. Since the first declarations of 
John are in response to the question, "You are . . .?” (to 
which, in each instance, a negative answer follows), the 
question “Who are you?" should also readily have elicited 
positive information. For the redactor, to whom we also 
wish to ascribe verses 22-24, it is not a matter simply of a 
positive answer as such, but of introducing the well- 
known quotation from Isa 40:3 that should not be 
omitted from the representation of John. But this cita- 
tion, in the form employed by the Synoptics (following 
the LXX), could no longer be used in response to the 
question, "Who are you?" in verse 21. Rather, it had to 
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be assimilated to that question. The consequence is the 
bold rephrasing: “I am the voice of one crying" (a pro- 
claimer). 

m24 Verse 24 might have been intended to form the 
transition to verses 25ff. A few peculiarities also argue 
against the originality of this verse. The éx is unusual. 
One expects dad instead, in accordance with hellenistic 
Greek usage. 

The reading of deoradpevor ("those sent") in X W © 
vg pl shows that the difficulty was sensed at an early date. 
The delegation of priests and Levites was thus turned 
into Pharisees. That is highly improbable, because the 
Pharisees were a lay movement. 

If verses 22-24 are a later addition, then the question 
regarding the character of verses 19-21 is posed in an 
even more pointed way: are these verses to be under- 
stood as an independent unity, or are they merely prep- 
aration for the question to follow about baptism? The 
answer appears to be given with the observation that the 
narrator introduces the confession of John in verse 21 in 
an especially solemn manner. The first three questions 
are thereby so strongly emphasized that one cannot 
conceive them merely as preparation for the question 
regarding baptism. The significance of the Baptist as a 
person and of his baptism were pressing problems for the 
contemporary Christian community; they had to be 
prepared to answer both questions. 
m25 With this verse a second theme is introduced. Up to 
this point it has been pointed out that John possesses no 
authority such as belongs to the Christ, Elijah, or "the 
prophet." The question is thereby made acute: what then 
gives John the right to baptize? This does not imply that 
the narrator intends for the Christ, Elijah, and the 
prophet to be understood as baptizers. No trace of such a 
tradition is to be found. The baptism that John admin- 
isters to those who are permitted to escape the baptismal 
fires of judgment by virtue of their repentance—this 
“eschatological sacrament” is without parallels in the 
history of religions. Even the ablutions practiced in 
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Qumran, which are sometimes connected with the bap- 
tism of John, have nothing to do with this sacrament. Of 
course, the Fourth Gospel also no longer recognizes the 
original sense of the baptism of John and does not sus- 
pect that the Christian community, in all probability, 
took over the practice of baptism from converted dis- 
ciples of John, just as it did fasting (cf. Mark 2:18-22). 
The reading zpopyrns (“prophet,” without article) in 
A pc shows that the meaning of “the prophet” was 
quickly forgotten. Of course, Acts 3:22 understands 6 
mpopyrns (“the prophet”) still in the messianic sense. 
8 26f. According to the present text, John answers that he 
baptizes “with water.” That is apparently intended to 
mean “only with water,” and thus a baptism unaccom- 
panied by a bestowal of the Spirit. Acts 19:2 supports this 
view; in the Baptist’s sect there seems not to have 
occurred the kind of ecstatic events that might be taken 
as evidence of spirit possession. Bultmann,?" however, 
deletes the words “I baptize with water” as he does verse 
27; further, he strikes êv ödarı Barri(wv (“baptizing with 
water”) in verse 31, èv ödarı (“with water”) and 6 
Barri(wv Ev nvevparı &yio ("the one baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit”) in verse 33. Verses 31 (in an abbreviated 
form) and 33 are made to follow on an abbreviated verse 
26; verse 33 ends with obros &orıv (“this is [the one]"). 
Bultmann brings the pericope to an end with verses 34, 
28-30. We shall return to this point in the discussion of 
verses 29-34. Bultmann appears to let himself be led 
here, as often elsewhere, by the assumption that the 
Fourth Evangelist originally collected everything that 
relates to a theme into one passage. But the text prompts 
the query whether the Fourth Evangelist does not 
employ another narrative strategy: he often comes back, 
without hesitating to repeat, to the same theme, and at 
first only hints at what he later spells out. Hirsch? 
believes the ascription of verses 25-27 to a redactor is 
unnecessary: "the question regarding the basis of baptism 
is natural after John sweepingly denies the presuppo- 
sitions that alone would have constituted a call (at least in 
the understanding of the church in the post-Apostolic 
period) to a fully empowered baptism, and the answer of 
John that his baptism is an unempowered baptism of 
water .. . corresponds ‘well’ to the picture of John 
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painted by the Evangelist.” We have demonstrated ear- 
lier that this question is not at all natural when one con- 
siders the meaning of the question “Who are you?” in 
verse 21. 

Whoever strikes dude Barrilw dp Üdarı (“I baptize with 
water”) in verse 26 following Bultmann ends up with a 
very dubious context, since now, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the emissaries “Why do you baptize?” (v 25), this 
answer would follow: “Among you stands one whom you 
do not know.” This drives Bultmann to all the deletions 
and rearrangements mentioned above. If what was said 
earlier regarding the narrative technique of John is 
correct, the combination of the water baptism of John 
and the reference to the coming one stands as an initial 
enigmatic hint for the hearer and reader. This Johannine 
sketch is not far removed from the corresponding Lukan 
picture. Luke does not know of an official delegation to 
John, but does know of the expectation and unexpressed 
question of everyone whether John is the Christ (Luke 
3:15). Luke has John answer this question in a way 
similar to the Fourth Evangelist by referring to the fact 
that he baptizes with water (only) and that a mightier one 
comes whose sandals he is not worthy to untie. Of 
course, there follows in Luke 3:16c the announcement of 
a baptism with the Spirit that derives from source Q. 

What the emissaries can do with the response of John 
is a matter of indifference to the narrator: their questions 
have provoked the answers which are important to him. 
The phrase “among you stands one” takes notice of Jesus, 
who appears, so to speak, in the penumbra of the scene; 
more will be said about him in the next pericope. 

The 6 in 6 éziow (“the after . . .”) has been omitted in B 
&* by haplography; 9599 and $575 do not yet exhibit this 
error. The manuscripts E F G N fc have incorrectly 
inserted the mention of baptism with the Spirit into 1:27. 
m28 The mention of place serves to close the scene, as in 
6:59 and 8:20. At the same time, it gives the appearance 
of John, hitherto completely indeterminate (vv 19-27), a 
spatial frame of reference. 

Unfortunately, the place name is not uniformly trans- 
mitted. 9595 and 3575 as well as B X* it vg sy? bo Heracleon 
attest Byfavía (“Bethany”), which we prefer with 
Schnackenburg?? and Brown.?? Origen?! found this 


name “in nearly all manuscripts.” Since he could find no 
place known by this name on the Jordan, he substituted 
BnOaBapa. (“Bethabara”) (attested by II ¥ 33 sy* sa Eus). 
The form By6ápafa (*Betharaba") is read by 8? syhms. 
Ba6ápafa appears to be a scribal error, but there is a 
place by that name some four kilometers west of the 
Jordan. Hirsch,*? to whom $56 and $375 were not yet 
available, explains the situation thus: originally verse 28 
lacked a designation of place (otherwise it would have 
been repeated in 10:40); a regional name must have 
stood there, something like r5 ' ApaBia (“in Arabia"). Out 
of this a copyist created Bndapaßa. Bndavia and Bndaßapa 
are attempts to turn the tradition into a possible place 
name. Hirsch thus conjectures a highly improbable 
geographical designation on the basis of a mere supposi- 
tion that flies in the face of the entire tradition. More- 
over, Bn@&ßapa could reflect a local tradition about the 
place where John baptized.°? 

That a name is mentioned shows that some sort of 
tradition regarding the baptismal locale had been 
accepted. This does not certify the scene with the emis- 
saries. Bethany "beyond the Jordan" is obviously to be 
distinguished from the place of the same name known to 
Christians (thus probably Bethany near Jerusalem). 


Overview 

Only about three years separate two works that can be 
used to illustrate the difference between two generations 
of scholars: the "conservatives" of the nineteenth century 
and the liberal, critical scholars of the early twentieth. 

In his commentary of 1908,34 Zahn treats the Fourth 
Gospel as a completely reliable historical work. How does 
this presupposition affect the exposition of our pericope? 
Zahn?5 reflects: “It is as improbable as it is unattested 
that ‘John’ should have lived for months at a time, 
through all the changes in seasons and weather, in the 
blazing hot Ghor, day and night always under the open 
sky, ... or in caves along the valley rim .. . ; thus he and 
his regular disciples cannot have failed to have had 
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quarters from which they could reach the Jordan without 
a significant loss of time. . . . If the emissaries from Jeru- 
salem did not find him upon their arrival at the Jordan 
where he . . . customarily baptized, they would not have 
begrudged a journey of two-three hours to seek him out 
in his permanent quarters." Why this display of fancy 
clad in realism? It is a matter of linking the Baptist 
located at the Jordan with a Bethany not to be found in 
the vicinity of the Jordan. Zahn identifies it with a place 
mentioned in Josh 13:26 (13:27 LXX) 8°03. That he 
had to represent it with a r and not with a @ he accounts 
for on the basis that the son of Zebedee dictated his work 
to a Greek! This place name derived from the book of 
Joshua Zahn identifies with Betonim (Khirbet Batneh) 
located about ten kilometers from the Jordan. He then 
has the Baptist cheerfully journey with his disciples 
twenty kilometers each day in the "blazing hot Ghor." 

Martin Dibelius treats John 1:19-34 quite differently 
in his 1911 book:56 “We must not seek historical refer- 
ences in this passage, for apart from the reminiscence of 
a saying of the Baptist in 1:26f., also reported by the 
Synoptics, and apart from the allusion to the baptism of 
Jesus by John . . . , which the Evangelist nevertheless 
appears to take care to avoid, the single historical item in 
the entire pericope is probably only the originally close 
tie between the two movements, Johannine and Chris- 
tian. .. . In the first scene, the author has John say: I am 
only a voice, I am not the messiah, indeed, I am not even 
a forerunner. ... From the mighty forerunner, to whom 
one must grant a special, if now also antiquated, honor 
because he came historically before the gospel, there 
emerges a figure alongside Jesus, an attendant phenom- 
enon of the gospel, whose value consists solely in his 
selfless testimonial." 

The development in the evaluation of the Baptist 
suggested here, whose beginning may still be deduced 
from Matt 3:11//Luke 3:16 (Q), comes to its culmina- 
tion in John 1:27. We propose to investigate that next. 

John really felt himself to be the forerunner of an 
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incomparable figure of might and superiority, whose 
shoelaces he was not even worthy to untie. This mighty 
figure could not have been Yahweh himself. One cannot 
compare man with God. But was the Coming One a 
human being for John? The sayings found in Matt 
3:12//Luke 3:17 exclude that possibility: “His winnow- 
ing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing 
floor and gather his wheat into the granary, but the chaff 
he will burn with unquenchable fire.” What is thus 
described is not a man but a heavenly being, who will 
come to bring judgment by fire. And the moment of this 
judgment is near: “Even now the ax is laid to the root of 
the trees”—just as the woodsman measures his swing by 
touching his ax to the spot to which he intends to deliver 
the mighty blow—“every tree therefore that does not 
bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire” 
(Matt 3:10//Luke 3:9). This is a demand for eschatolog- 
ical repentance in the final hour; for the one who comes 
to repentance there is an “eschatological sacrament,” 
which John was called to administer: baptism in the 
Jordan. Whoever does not receive baptism (in water) he 
will baptize with fire! 

The historical Jesus also came to this John to be bap- 
tized, along with many others. This produced the result 
that the early Christian tradition began with the baptism 
of John, as Mark shows. Two further factors facilitated 
this assimilation of the John tradition. In the first place, 
John was conscious of his role as forerunner of the world 
judge soon to come. As soon as the post-Easter Christian 
community became certain that the risen Jesus would 
return as this expected world judge, they necessarily saw 
in John the precursor of Jesus. For another thing, they 
thought they had found a biblical allusion to John in Isa 
40:3: "the voice of a proclaimer in the wilderness: pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.” Here it appears to be said in 
unmistakable terms that someone would preach in the 
wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord, viz., Jesus. 

It is thus overlooked that this verse was really to be 
understood differently—with reference to the return of 
the Jews from their Babylonian exile: “A voice cries: In 
the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” If one 
refers this text to John, the one baptizing in the Jordan 
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simultaneously becomes a proclaimer in the wilderness. 
But still other difficulties present themselves: John 
appeared first and Jesus was baptized by him. That 
appears to be evidence of a certain superiority of John 
over Jesus, and the canonical gospels from Mark to John 
show how the effort was made to efface that “appear- 
ance." John's preaching of repentance (Matt 3:7b-10, 
12//Luke 3:7b-9, 17), taken over by Matt and Luke 
from Q, is missing in Mark, and thus the central meta- 
phors of the ax that is laid at the root of the trees, and 
the thresher who will winnow the wheat and burn the 
chaff with unquenchable fire. And while it might have 
read in Q: “I have baptized you with water, but he will 
baptize you with fire!", in Mark a new contrast appears: “I 
have baptized you with water, but he will baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit." That may have led to the combina- 
tion of “Holy Spirit" and “fire” in Matt 3:11// Luke 
3:16, while according to Q, those who are not baptized 
by John in water will be baptized by fire. In any case, 
Matt 3:7//Luke 3:7 (with complete verbal agreement) 
shows that those desiring baptism were convinced of the 
saving power of John's baptism. 

The fact of Jesus’ baptism by John began to produce 
embarrassment for Christians, as Matt 3:14f. shows 
clearly: when Jesus presented himself for baptism, John 
at first declined by saying that it was necessary for him to 
be baptized by Jesus and not the reverse. But the real 
difficulty had not at that time become evident to Chris- 
tians: “We have good reason," writes Kásemann,?? “not 
to forget that the baptism of Jesus by John belongs to the 
indubitable happenings of the life of the historical Jesus. 
For its significance is that Jesus began with the same 
burning expectation of the End as the Baptist, and that 
he therefore had himself ‘sealed’ from the imminent 
judgment of wrath and incorporated into the holy rem- 
nant of the people of God." Although the concepts "seal" 
and "holy remnant" are imported from other contexts, 
the observation of Kásemann is correct: Jesus went to the 
Jordan in response to the conditions of repentance pro- 
claimed by the Baptist and had himself baptized in order 
to escape the coming wrath (cf. Luke 3:7b/ /Matt 3:7b). 
But he then did not continue the conduct and the 
preaching of the Baptist in his own proclamation: he did 


not baptize (contrary to John 3:22) and he neither 
practiced nor commanded his disciples to practice peni- 
tential fasting like John, so that he was accused of being 
“a glutton and a drunkard’ (Luke 7:33f.), and he based 
his refusal in fact on a metaphor (Mark 2:19) that indi- 
cated that for him the anticipation of the coming of God 
was occasion for jubilant rejoicing and not for the 
anxiety of judgment associated with John. Something 
must therefore have happened— which is probably 
reflected in the baptismal narrative (Mark 1:9-11 
pars.)—between Jesus' journey to the Jordan and the 
beginning of his own preaching, that made him certain 
that the way willed by God was quite different than John 
saw it. To this extent the community was correct when 
they were not only convinced that the Baptist was merely 
a forerunner, but also that a significant "qualitative 
difference" separated him from Jesus. 

The Fourth Gospel provides the final correction in the 
picture of John handed down in the tradition. He repre- 
sents John as a “witness” for Jesus and furthermore 
allows that John aspired to be no more than a humble 
and selfless witness. The Fourth Gospel therefore does 
not call john the *Baptist," as Mark (1:4) and Matt (3:1) 
do, and beyond that does not report the baptism of Jesus 
by John. It remains to discuss, at the appropriate point, 
the report in John 3:22-36 that John and Jesus baptized 
simultaneously. 

The first and most detailed of the three scenes with 
John in chapter one presents us with the question: to 
what extent is there a firm tradition, to what extent is it a 
matter of only certain basic convictions and concepts 
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contained in the tradition that an author has taken and 
arranged in a more or less coherent composition? The 
following observations support the second possibility: the 
three questions and answers comprising the dialogue 
between the Jewish emissaries and John form an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive structure. John is first asked whether 
he claims the highest authority, that of the Christ; then 
the lesser authority of Elijah comes into play (which was 
still conferred on John in the older tradition: Mark 9:11- 
13//Matt 17:10-13) and finally the palest authority, 
that of the “prophet.” There follows upon these three 
questions—if our own analysis of verses 22-24 is cor- 
rect—the question of the baptism of John. That question 
is less emphatic than the first, as the order of the whole 
indicates. The fact that John baptized was recognized, of 
course, and could not be contested. It is even used in 
3:22ff. in order to show how fully John subordinates 
himself to the "bridegroom" as a true friend. There was 
no room in this tradition for the apocalyptic words of the 
primitive Christian Baptist tradition from Palestine. 

What John says about Jesus (1:29, 36) is of a different 
order. But there is something which should not be 
expressly mentioned: the fact that John had baptized the 
Lord. This comprises the essential content of the first 
scene. In one respect the first scene is similar to those 
that follow: in spite of many particulars of place and 
person— priests and Levites from Jerusalem, Bethany— 
the scene does not lose its vague and indefinite character. 
That does not owe to a weakness of the author, but to 
the fact that he only tells what is important to him. It is 
not his aim to describe the "historical" concretely. 
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3. The Testimony of John 
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John 1:29-34 is to be clearly distinguished from the 
preceding section. In the earlier passage, only the enig- 
matic word about the mightier one points cryptically to 
Jesus without naming him. Now Jesus himself appears 
and his name is mentioned. But he still utters no word. 
The reader will hear his voice only in the next segment. 
In these three pericopes we thus have—as Strathmann! 
has already observed—a dramatic heightening, which 
would be destroyed were one to collapse the first two 
scenes into one, as Bultmann? proposes to do. In 1:19- 
28 John officially professes his task as Jesus’ witness; now 
the Baptist appears before us with his testimony. He 
makes known to his auditors that Jesus is the lamb of 
God, that he cancels the sins of the world, that he comes 
from eternity and that he is the Son of God. The only 
purpose of John’s commission to baptize with water is to 
recognize that Jesus as the recipient and bearer of the 
Spirit also baptizes with the Spirit. The baptism of John 
thereby acquires a sense other than the one suggested by 
verse 26a. 

m29 "The next day" seems to indicate, along with the 
temporal notices in verses 35, 39, 43, 2:1, a special 
period of time. Barrosse? takes them to mean “the days 
of a new creation." Boismard,* on the other hand, sees 
here “a holy week.” Such edifying interpretations of 
course transgress Wellhausen's ironic remark: “Upon 
the next, and then the next, and once more the next day 
there follows here the third." 

Such a series of times is meaningful only if it begins 
with the day of the Jewish delegation which is also the 
day of Jesus’ baptism. Zahn? suggests that John baptized 
Jesus before the emissaries appeared. One can point to 
1:16 and 1:32 in support of this view. But such an infer- 
ence is not only uncertain but out of place. The Fourth 
Gospel avoids mentioning the baptism of Jesus by John. 
With this silence the difficulty disappears that the bap- 
tizer has a higher rank than the one baptized (cf. Matt 
3:14f.). Whoever disdains this explanation of the silence 
of the Gospel of John has to explain why the baptismal 


1 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 46f. 
2 John, 85 [58]. 
3 
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day is presumed to be the starting point of a temporal 
period but remains unspecified. Also these temporal 
notices could presumably be only markers indicating that 
a new scene is beginning (but cf. also the local notice in v 
28). Such temporal and local notices can simply be used 
as compositional devices to indicate segments. 

It has not yet been determined to whom John is 
speaking. Not to the emissaries! By their interrogation 
they have prompted John to express his own self-depreci- 
ation very clearly and (without naming a name) to point 
to Jesus who is so superior to him. In verse 28 they exit 
the scene. The disciples of John are not a possible can- 
didate either. They have not yet been mentioned; when 
they hear these same words in verse 36, they follow Jesus 
immediately. Actually, the readers of the book are being 
addressed. For this reason the setting can remain indef- 
inite. To what extent this is so is made evident by the fact 
that Jesus comes to John without meeting him. The 
mention of the arrival of Jesus has compositional signifi- 
cance: it provides motivation for the word John now 
pronounces over him. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus does 
not have a conversation with John, as he does in Matt 
3:14ff.; John is a witness and speaks only about Jesus, not 
with him. 

Because the scene lacks concrete particulars, the say- 
ing about the lamb of God floats freely in narrative 
space. It sounds like the OT. But which OT passage does 
the author have in mind? None of the passages men- 
tioned in Billerbeck,” TDNT,® and Dodd,’ is really 
suitable. Lev 16:7 speaks of a "scapegoat," which alleg- 
edly takes away sins. But it is a goat and not a lamb. 
According to l Cor 5:7f. and John 19:36, Jesus functions 
as the true paschal lamb, at least in some Christian con- 
gregations. The paschal lamb of course does not remove 
sin, although its blood causes the angel of death to pass 
over. Jeremias!° refers to Isa 53:7, perhaps prompted by 
Burney,!! and thinks the Aramaic word wbo involves a 
play on its double sense of (a) lamb and (b) servant, boy. 
The original phrase would have been mb NDD = ais 


7  2:963-70. 

8 1: 342-45. 

9 Tradition, 269-71. 

10 TDNT 1:339; "' Auvds rod ©eoö ( Jn 1:29, 36),” ZNW 
34 (1935) 117-23. 

11 Aramaic Origin, 107f. 
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o9 (“servant of God"). But an Aramaic original is not 
likely and the Targum on the Prophets shows that Ara- 
maic N22 was readily available for the Hebrew term 
39.12 We do not therefore need recourse to a trans- 
lation error and do not need to accept an allusion to Isa 
53:7, where the servant of God is compared to a sheep 
standing dumb before its shearers. The discussion in the 
Overview will go into these matters more precisely. 

'This much may now be said: the narrator has con- 
structed a new picture of the significance of Jesus out of 
various traditions, in which Jewish materials had a part. 
"To take away the sin of the world" is not really appro- 
priate to the christology of the Evangelist. In his view, 
Jesus has come only for those whom the Father has given 
to him ( John 6:39, 17:12). Thus Martin Luther's famous 
dictum: Non enim absolute pro omnibus mortuus est Christus 
(“Christ did not die for all absolutely"). So verse 29 is to 
be taken as a piece of a “source” and probably not only 
this verse. 

The word ápapría "sin" is likewise not a basic concept 
in the message of the Evangelist. 
m30 On this verse Bultmann remarks:!? “Naturally this 
relates, not to the saying in verse 15, which is contextless, 
but, as in v 15, to a scene which the Evangelist has not 
described but assumes to be familiar. The reference, of 
course, is to the parallel saying in the synoptic tradition, 
which the editor has inserted at verse 27." In my judg- 
ment, verse 15 and not verse 27 derives from a redactor. 
Verse 27 (“the one who comes after me") appears to have 
served as the pattern for the first part and verse 30 (^who 
was before me, because he existed before me") for the 
second part. Verse 15 is by no means "contextless" in the 
sense in which the redactor has inserted it there; rather, 
the redactor incorporates John into the witnessing com- 
munity. 

But why, following the saying about Jesus as the lamb 
of God, does the narrator direct the attention of his 
readers to the saying of John (v 30) that he had already 
spoken once before? References to scenes reported only 


by the Synoptics are not otherwise characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel; Bultmann's solution therefore seems not 
so natural to us as it does to him. Consequently, if the 
narrator is not pointing to a scene foreign to his work, 
the logic of verse 30 suggests that this saying had already 
found expression but without expressly naming Jesus. 
That means: the allusion is to verse 27, which is now 
taken up and developed further (and thus not by a 
redactor). What is new in verse 30—it is something 
different in the Synoptics—is the solution to a problem 
that had not yet become so conspicuous in the Synoptics. 
They saw the superiority of the one proclaimed by John 
in his position as eschatological judge and not, as in verse 
30, in Jesus’ pre-existence. Nevertheless, verse 30 has a 
further function: it does not only provide for a connec- 
tion with the preceding pericope but with the next 
verses. While verse 29, which announces the appearance 
of Jesus, spoke only of Jesus, verse 30 brings the train of 
thought back to the relation between John and Jesus. 
The question remains open, nevertheless, why John only 
now manifests specific knowledge of Jesus. In our judg- 
ment, the compositional aim of the author comes to 
expression in this way: he permits the revelation to 
emerge step by step. 

m31 appears to provide an answer to the preceding ques- 
tion but in a very remarkable form. For the sentence, “I 
myself did not know him; but I came baptizing with 
water, that he might be revealed to Israel," is at first 
glance contradictory—how can John make someone 
manifest whom he does not yet know? Insofar as the 
ignorance of John is concerned, one thinks of the convic- 
tion attested by Justin!* and reported in John 7:27 as the 
opinion of the authorities: “When the Christ appears, no 
one will know where he comes from." Here, however, 
where John rejects identification with Elijah (1:21), the 
interest lies elsewhere: the water baptism of John has the 
function of making Jesus known to Israel. But since it is 
not said in the Johannine report that John baptized Jesus, 


12 Bultmann, John, 96 n. 3 [66 n. 7]; Dodd, Review of 199). 
Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Liefe- 
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it is not clear how the sending of John as the Baptist is to 
fulfill that purpose. 
m32 Verse 32 seeks to explain the preceding point, with- 
out speaking about the baptism of Jesus: John testifies 
that he saw the Spirit descending from heaven as a dove 
and abiding on Jesus. Behind this report lies the repre- 
sentation, known to us from the Synoptics, of an objec- 
tive, visible event that John perceived (Matt 3:16ff.). 
Such a representation does not comport with the Pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel, according to which Jesus is 
the logos become flesh.!5 Moreover, it is surprising that 
what appears to be a parallel follows in verses 33f. 
833 Asin verse 31, the narrative is resumed with the 
words, “I myself did not know him, but. . . .” A repetition 
of this type readily arouses the suspicion that one has to 
do with an insertion or an addition. Yet verse 33 is quite 
readily understood: the One who sent John to baptize 
with water said to him: he upon whom you see the Spirit 
descend and remain is he who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit. Why is the designation “God” replaced by 6 
mépwas pe ("the one sending me”)? Presumably not 
because Jesus occasionally speaks of his own sending in 
this way (e.g., in 5:30)—the Fourth Gospel seeks to set 
Jesus off from John!—but rather because a special send- 
ing of John by God is not to be enunciated so openly. 
The difficulty remains, however, of combining the 
doctrine of the logos with a baptismal account similar to 
the Synoptics. There is a further difficulty: Jesus is said to 
baptize with the Holy Spirit, in contrast to John, who 
baptizes only with water. But according to the Evangelist 
(7:39, 20:22), the outpouring of the Spirit comes only 
after the resurrection; the genuineness of the reference 
to “water” in 3:5 and 19:34 is contested. If “baptism with 
water” and “baptism with the Spirit” (1:33) form a con- 
trasting pair in 1:19—34, that contrast was probably 
taken over by the Evangelist (1:26, 31, 33) but not 
created by him. In 3:22f., where Jesus and John baptize 
simultaneously, no mention is made of this contrast, nor 
is there any contrast implied in 4:1. The Evangelist states 
in 5:26 that the Son has life in himself—and gives life— 
just as does the Father. That is the real Johannine equiv- 
alent to the notion that Jesus baptizes with the Spirit. 
m34 Verse 34 brings this scene to a close. John testifies 


15 Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 38f. 
16 John, 1:305f. 


17 Article on “rais Geo," TDNT 5: 687, n. 260. 
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that he saw the Spirit descending and abiding on Jesus 
(the notion that the Spirit is a visible object is also very 
likely alien to the Evangelist) and he offers the correl- 
ative testimony that Jesus is the "Son of God." Asa con- 
sequence, “Son of God" must be the equivalent of 
“baptizer with the Spirit." 

Nevertheless, P5*id x* b e ff? sy** Ambros read éxAexros 
("elect") (cf. Luke 23:35), and many exegetes prefer this 
reading because, with this designation, this chapter 
contains seven honorific titles for Jesus: (1) lamb of God, 
(2) elect, (3) rabbi, (4) messiah, (5) son of God, (6) king of 
Israel, and (7) son of man. Schnackenburg! cites a 
conjecture of Jeremias!" to the effect that the earlier 
reading éxAexrds (“elect”) was replaced in the fourth 
century CE by vids ro? beo? (“son of God") in the fight 
against adoptionism. Meanwhile, the discovery of $599 and 
P75 (beginning of the third century CE), contradict this 
conjecture. These manuscripts offer vids rod eo? ("son of 
God") as do A B D O al sy" bo also. Barrett's reference!? 
to Isa 42:1 'IepajÀ ó ékAekrós pov,. . . Edwxa To mvedna pod 
èr’ abróv (Israel, my elect, .. I bestow my Spirit on 
you") can be understood, contrary to his intention, as an 
explanation of why Christian scribes like to read éxAexrés 
(“elect”) in this context. !? 


Overview 

It is rather readily recognized what it is in the three 
scenes with John (1:19-28; 1:29-34; 1:35-39) that 
tempts interpreters to make the most daring alterations 
and rearrangements of the text. First of all, intrusive 
traces of the synoptic tradition are perceived here and 
there. But this “synoptic text” always has its own peculi- 
arities. Further, the contrast between water baptism and 
Spirit baptism appears to play a decisive role; the theme 
words, however, are widely separated from each other: 
we meet the first in verse 26, the second in verse 33. 
Thirdly, it is asserted that the sole function of John’s 
baptism is to make manifest to John who among the 
crowd of coming ones is really the one who comes after 
him. In so doing, the outpouring of the Spirit is turned 
into a visible event, a conception that cannot be attri- 
buted to the Evangelist (John 20:21f.). Moreover, if 
John had witnessed the gift of the Spirit to the appointed 


18 John, 178. 
19 On “Son of God,” see Hahn, Hoheitstitel, 280-333; 
for the Fourth Gospel, esp. 329f. 


one, he himself would have ceased baptizing. But he 
continues to baptize as though nothing had happened. 
This idea, consequently, has not been thought through 
to its logical conclusion: among the many doublets that 
strike exegetes, only the double mention of “And I 
myself did not know him, but . . .” in verses 31 and 33 
and the twofold mention of the descending Spirit in 
verses 32 and 33 may be noted. 

All this makes it understandable when Schwartz lets a 
sigh escape in his “Aporien im vierten Evangelium”? — 
however, before he comes to our pericope: "One is 
tempted, exhausted and discouraged, to lay the critical 
knife aside and leave these passages in the confusion and 
dismay into which they have fallen as a result of their 
revision." That characterizes the mood of the last great 
literary critic of the Fourth Gospel, and it was consistent 
that he would not include these “Aporien” (“Prob- 
lems")—comprising all of 169 pages—in his collected 
works. In a certain sense, that is a pity. For alongside 
hypotheses that seem to us impossible, these now as good 
as forgotten "Problems" contain very remarkable 
insights. So Schwartz and others discovered the freedom 
with which the tradition is reworked theologically in the 
Fourth Gospel—without regard to casualties—until 
everything fits into the picture—at least almost every- 
thing. 

His observation must be combined, to be sure, with 
others regarding the compositional techniques of the 
Fourth Gospel before one has the prospect of finding 
one's way through the labyrinth. To these belongs the 
observation that the narrator suggests pictures of def- 
inite situations but does not completely fill them in. John 
and the Jesus going out to meet him yield such a picture. 
This situation alone confronts the reader; all the trim- 
mings are missing. The essentials are not presented to us 
in motion, but appear in a "snapshot," so to speak. It does 
not amount to an encounter, a verbal exchange with 
Jesus, the two do not exchange a single word, and only 
the word of John provoked by the appearance of Jesus is 
reported: “Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes away the 
sin of the world.” This pronouncement on the meaning 
of Jesus, his task and his being, is intended for the 
reader. 


20 4:497. 
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It was heard and very profoundly determined the 
picture of the Fourth Gospel in the church, with the 
comforting ring and fervor that emanated or seemed to 
emanate from its message: the congregation hoped for 
the consoling and healing presence of such a savior. 
Moreover, it happens that one is not aware of the cool 
austerity with which the picture of Jesus meets us in the 
discourses of the Fourth Gospel. The picture of the lamb 
that takes away the sin of the world and the picture of 
the exalted one who will draw all his own to himself 
prove to be related at bottom. That also explains how the 
Evangelist can also take over from his “source(s)” texts 
that are alien to his thoughts. 

Great freedom is exercised in this pericope in making 
use of a series of traditional figures in depicting the 
testimony of John. The narrative is not so tasteless as to 
make Jesus into a “scapegoat.” But this function in 
ancient Israel is attributed to Jesus. John is not here 
claiming the fulfillment of an OT prophecy. The "scape- 
goat" does not indeed take away the sin of the world (as 
was believed), but only the sin of Israel. The lamb, which 
is spoken of here rather than the goat, recalls the paschal 
lamb. The meaning of that which protects or saves is 
connected with this figure. But Acts 8:32f. shows that the 
sheep of Isa 53:7, the one that is dumb before its shearer, 
is understood as representing the silent, suffering Jesus. 
The various forms of the portrait of Jesus are kaleido- 
scopically reflected in verse 29, in which all the details 
subconsciously work together to form a new image in its 
own right. 

This reshaping of the tradition takes place with such 
mastery, such bold freedom, that the reader, who has 
been gratefully attentive to this quality of the narrator, is 
full of hope, and now wants to open up more of the text 
in a similar manner, in compelling power. But that is not 
so cheaply purchased. John was long aware—so we learn 
in verse 33—that it was his task to bear witness to one 
coming after him who greatly surpassed him. But he 
could not anticipate what human shape would be taken 
by the one sent from eternity—he can, of course, antic- 
ipate to the extent of verse 30: he does not know him and 
yet he knows of his call to serve as a witness. That we 
now understand. But the manner and means by which 
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John came to this recognition is alien to the reader: 
supposedly God prompted the baptismal activity of John 
so that, among the multitudes flooding out to him, he 
could discern the one upon whom the Spirit descended 
and abode. That again recalls the Synoptics and their 
account of the baptism. But more important is the 
audacity with which the Baptist makes everything sub- 
servient to the one thing to which the Fourth Gospel also 
knows itself to be duty bound. All meaning attached to 
John—which at that time was still visible through the 
murky medium of the Baptist sect—disappears as mis- 
understanding and distortion. That is the way it turns 
out—we must admit—and not without violence: the 
Baptist movement kindled by John possessed its own 
strength, which prompted Jesus to leave his home and his 
region and become a pilgrim to the Jordan. Whoever 
views the meaning of the Fourth Gospel in the light of 
the wealth of information available about the time of 
Jesus must be shocked by the historical sketch presented 
in this passage—if he is willing to admit it. But the 
narrator does not choose to paint the past in the many 
hues of its historical dress, but intends to exhibit the lines 
connecting the great individual figures as he saw them. 

Verses 1:31f. have represented the new interpreta- 
tions of the baptism of John so laconically and opaquely 
that a later hand, in our judgment, develops the allusions 
of verse 31 more fully and clearly, by means of a clari- 
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fying supplement, in verses 33f., without, however, 
obscuring what is to be clarified. If this conjecture is 
valid, then the contrast between baptism with water and 
baptism with Spirit disappears from the original con- 
ception. It basically does not fit. The narrator under- 
stands the baptismal activity of John only as a means by 
which John comes to a recognition of Jesus. He has 
already said what Jesus is recognized to be (the lamb of 
God ..., v 29). But in later times, in which Christians 
boasted of their baptism as accompanied by the gift of 
the Spirit (although it was no longer accompanied by an 
ecstatic outpouring of the Spirit), verse 33 was uttered 
with deep conviction. 

This brief passage permits a glimpse into the meta- 
morphosis that took place in the Christian church of the 
first century CE. It shows, at the same time, how both 
gain and loss are joined. Insofar as the Spirit that accom- 
panies baptism is distinguished from visions and ecstasies, 
to this extent does the sacrament of baptism become 
independent of the experience that befalls the faithful in 
that connection (or is even denied them). This sacrament 
is thereby separated from the rites of the mysteries to 
which some think it is related (even modern investi- 
gators). But then the dangerous possibility arises that the 
sacrament of baptism will be devalued as a ticket into a 
“club” that one inherits at birth. 


- John 1:35-39 


4. Disciples of John 
Go Over to Jesus 
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35 The next day again John was standing with 
two of his disciples; 36/ and he looked at 
Jesus as he walked, and said, "Behold, 
the Lamb of God " 37/ The two disciples 
heard him say this, and they followed 
Jesus. 38/ Jesus turned, and saw them 
following, and said to them, "What do 
you seek?" And they said to him, "Rabbi 
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(which means Teacher), where are you 
staying?” 39/ He said to them, “Come 
and see.” They came and saw where he 
was staying; and they stayed with him 
that day, for it was about the tenth hour. 


The call of the first disciples follows upon the encounter 
with John (and the baptism, which is not narrated), in 
two scenes. The two scenes are fundamentally different 
from the synoptic reports. The first disciple to be won 
over appears to be Andrew, while the second remains 
shrouded in mystery. Exegetes, especially the earlier 
ones, believed that the second, however, was to be iden- 
tified with John, son of Zebedee (although his brother, 
James, is mentioned neither here nor elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel, except for chapter 21), or with that 
“disciple whom Jesus loved” who is John himself 
(although he is not spoken of explicitly here). Peter is 
then led to Jesus by Andrew, and receives the name 
Cephas, the meaning of which the Evangelist knows. On 
the next day, Andrew finds Philip, who is also from 
Bethsaida, and then Nathanael, who is not mentioned in 
the Synoptics. The way in which these disciples address 
Jesus shows that they proleptically represent the believ- 
ing community. There are various indications that the 
Evangelist is here making use of a report that has been 
transmitted to him. The call of the disciples is the means 
of clarifying the christological significance of Jesus. The 
concepts of the entire older tradition are thereby taken 
up: he is the one who is expected as the definitive emis- 
sary of God and known by various designations. John 
closes this section with a picture representing the abiding 
affinity of the “Son of Man” with God, a picture which 
transcends all previous christological statements. 

#35 "The next day" again opens a new scene. The nar- 
rator continues to employ the same method: he indicates 
only what is most important. That gives the story an air 
of mystery: the reader feels that more is being said than 
what is explicitly stated in the text. John is standing there 
with two of his disciples; he is not represented as a bap- 
tizer of the masses as in Matt 3:5, 7. “Two out of...” is 
equivalent to “two of . . P: éx is common in koine for the 
partitive genitive. As a consequence, one must not 
assume from the construction that other disciples were 
present. If only a pair out of a whole band of disciples 


1 Das Evangelium des Johannes, 129. 
2 La Sainte Bible, 10: 324. 


3 Not “picturesque”; Zahn, Das Evangelium des 
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follow John's suggestion, that would be a paltry result. 
One must also not assume, with many of the older exe- 
getes, that the two disciples were present on the previous 
day; in that case one misunderstands the entire sequence 
of scenes. 

#36 This time Jesus does not come out to John (as in v 
29), but “walks around" (the narrator does not like verbal 
repetition). But this construction serves the same pur- 
pose: it prompts the abbreviated repetition of words 
from verse 29 (the reader knows what the whole formula 
means). Zahn! construes as follows: Jesus "spent the night 
in the vicinity (v 38) and still does not betray his intention 
to leave the territory of the Baptist (v 43). Does he intend 
to join the Baptist as disciple, like other Galileans? And 
does he now await an invitation to do so? John himself 
appears surprised . . . .” Here an ingenious and at times 
pedantic imagination attempts to fill in the blanks that, in 
his judgment, are found in the text: everything is reck- 
oned down to the last penny. 

"EufAév'as (“look at”) is not to be distinguished in 
sense from BAéze: in verse 29: the narrator likes variety. 
Although it is not clear, in fact, why Jesus walks around 
(apart from the fact that it accounts for the action), John 
does not exhibit surprise, but discretely nods to the two 
disciples as he pronounces Jesus the lamb of God. 
m37 They hear, understand the order, and follow it: they 
follow Jesus. Here éxoAovety (“follow”) is only the pre- 
cursor of real discipleship. In this regard Braun? asks: * 
The two disciples follow Jesus. Curiosity aroused? More 
or less consciously enchanted by the person of Jesus? 
Mysterious action of grace? Who will plumb this mys- 
tery?” All these are questions foreign to the narrator; he 
is thus unable to respond to them. 
m38 Jesus turns and asks them what they want. Every- 
thing is concrete,? but everyday. This has prompted 
exegetes such as Biichsel* to comment: “To tell this story 
makes sense only if the Evangelist conceals the beloved 
disciple behind the unnamed companion of Andrew (v 
40). If he is here narrating his own story, and if the first 


Johannes, 30. 
4 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 41. 


readers knew that, it is best to understand that he did not 
want to forego the opportunity to report these events 
that had an incomparable significance for him in spite of 
their simplicity.” Such an apologetic evaluation forgets 
that concreteness does not guarantee historicity and that 
everydayness can have an entirely different meaning 
here.5 Godet® elucidates Jesus’ question “What do you 
seek?” with the words: “He knows at what the yearning of 
Israel, the sighing of mankind, is aimed.” That turns the 
question into a sham and converts the everyday into an 
allegory with a deep meaning. The mode of address of 
the disciples (“rabbi,” literally, “my great one”; cf. 
phrases such as “my Lord”) treats the one addressed as 
someone deserving respect, not as “a theologian auth- 
orized to teach.” The question of the disciples regarding 
Jesus’ place of abode (uévew) challenges the exegetes in a 
variety of ways: “Since the two disciples had already seen 
Jesus on the previous day"—Aabout which the text says 
nothing— "they assume that he must have had a shelter 
for the night nearby"? *and since he gives no indication 
of an intention to leave, they ask him about the quarters 
he occupies." To this Schwartz? responds in exasper- 
ation: "Were hotels erected there to accommodate the 
hordes that poured out to John?" He then conjectures 
that here there is a remnant of the genuine call of dis- 
ciples which took place at the permanent home of Jesus. 
But the narrator does not picture John as being beseiged 
by masses of people and therefore does not have the two 
disciples request an uninterrupted "private interview." 
The rule that one must not transpose the narratives of 
one gospel into another gospel as a matter of course is 
often forgotten. 

m39 Jesus answers their question with a common expres- 
sion constituting a polite invitation. The language of the 
ordinary is retained, to the regret of many exegetes. The 
perception, which is understandable, that "it must have 
involved more than a simple visit," leads exegetes to 
supply what is apparently missing out of their own reper- 
toire. It is innocent enough when Bengel? praises the 


5  Seethe Overview. 
6 John, 97. 
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John 1:35-39 


simplicity of Jesus’ room (following the lead of 2 Kgs 
4:10). It is more serious wHen Belser!® conjectures that 
Jesus related the story of his three temptations, which 
had just taken place, to the two of them. How wise the 
narrator was when he did not make the attempt to 
describe the “blessed hours” in more detail (in which case 
the profound would have been lost in the superficiality of 
the everyday) will be known to every minister who has 
undertaken to improve upon the narrator at this point. 
We are not saying, to be sure, that the author 
approached his task with the presuppositions of a 
modern author. Jesus’ invitation, “Come and see,” can 
perhaps have possessed the overtones of a call for him. 
That would not be an allegory in the ordinary sense, but 
a writing or painting rich in background, out of which 
the beholder himself strives to form a picture. In any 
case, our narrator was not given to many words and the 
worn cliche. 

The “tenth hour” has given exegetes trouble. In 
accordance with the common way of reckoning in the 
gospels, the expression means “the fourth hour” of the 
afternoon. But then is it not already approaching dusk in 
the east? The temporal designation (always introduced in 
the Fourth Gospel with ós “about”) marks the end of the 
narrative unit, not the end of the visit. 


Overview 

This segment especially demonstrates how important are 
the presuppositions of exegesis, presuppositions that 
appear obvious to us but often remain subconscious. 
Farlier exegetes were looking for a historically reliable 
report, especially in the form of an eyewitness account. If 
one presupposes that type of report, then one looks at 
every graphic detail in the text as proof of the historical 
exactness of the account. When such concrete features 
are missing, one is tempted to supply them, either by 
logical deductions, or by recourse to the presentations of 
other gospels, or even simply by virtue of a lively imagi- 
nation. If one proceeds in this fashion, then the character 


10 Das Evangelium des heiligen Johannes, 61. 


Zahn (Das Evangelium des Johannes, 130 n. 35) pro- 
poses the southeastern perimeter of the Oasis of 


Fasail, in the Wadi Mellaha. 
8  "Aporien," 4: 527. 


9 D. Joh. Alberti Bengelii Gnomon Novi Testamenti 


(Stuttgart: Steinkopf, *1887) 1: 433. 
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of the text is unintentionally altered. It is the obligation 
of exegesis, however, to clarify the text that lies before us, 
in all its ambiguity. 

Our detailed comment endeavored to show that this 
segment (and the three scenes with John generally) does 
not strive to depict a definite event in stenographic 
exactness, but leaves it to the reader to seize the meaning 
of what is only hinted at. The more detail a verse con- 
tains, the greater the temptation to employ the earlier 
method of exegesis. The more one makes clear every- 
thing that the text does not say, the more dubious 
becomes the undertaking. Is it not curious that the two 
disciples apparently forsake their former master without 
so much as a word of farewell? That Jesus remains at the 
baptismal site so long, even though there is no mention 
of his baptism? That John no longer appears as a bap- 
tizer, but only as a witness on behalf of Jesus? That the 
two disciples inquire after the bond (“abode”) of Jesus? 
That we do not learn what they are to begin after this 
day (many exegetes have them—deliberately—spend the 
entire night with Jesus)? And so on. It would be a hope- 
less enterprise were we to go into all these questions 
which apparently do not interest the narrator at all. 

Neither does the author intend to represent the 
emergence of the apostolic circle, as is occasionally sug- 
gested—the two disciples remain anonymous in this 
pericope. It has already been noted that the Twelve play 
no special role in the Fourth Gospel. The author is 
concerned rather with the rise of the congregation and at 
the same time with the relation of John and his disciples 
to Jesus. (That the mission commences in 1:40-51 is 
almost a matter of course, for church and mission go 
very closely together in early Christianity.) This relation- 
ship is reflected indirectly in an ordinary story of a visit, 
during which apparently no questions of faith are 
touched upon. The Christian readers understand this 
indirect communication: the two disciples—they rep- 
resent the congregation—learn where Jesus is “at home," 
and it becomes clear that here the real transition from 
John to Jesus takes place. The saying of John in 3:30, 
*He must increase, but I must decrease," stands as the 
unexpressed motto over this scene. 

The three scenes (1:19-28 without vv 22-24; 1:29- 


34; and 1:35-39) have proved to be very carefully 
constructed compositions, which is all to the author’s 
literary credit. But would a “source” have been com- 
posed in this way, would narratives in this kind of form 
have been transmitted in the tradition? We believe that 
to be very unlikely. The tradition regarding John in 
Mark and Q has a very different cast. Only in the special 
Matthean material does critical reflection become 
audible (3:14f.), however without serious disruption. 
The two verses in question are not of the oldest tra- 
dition. 

The question of an old source or old tradition in these 
scenes can probably be posed only in this way: one must 
bear firmly in mind the difference between the Synoptics 
and John so far as the relationship between John and 
Jesus is concerned. In the Synoptics Jesus begins to 
proclaim as John disappears for ever behind the walls of 
Machaerus (cf. Mark 6:14-29 with pars.). In the Fourth 
Gospel the two men continue to work alongside one 
another (cf. John 3:22-36). Who is correct? The synoptic 
account or the Johannine version? 

In his book, Jesus and His Story,!! Ethelbert Stauffer 
decides for the Johannine sketch and accounts for the 
cleansing of the Temple at the beginning of Jesus’ 
activity as follows: Jesus was still understood as a disciple 
of the Baptist and, carried along by the sympathy of the 
common people for his master, he cleanses the Temple. 
This interweaving of the Synoptics and the Fourth Gos- 
pel seems to us to be methodologically inadmissible and 
is discredited by the fictitious combinations to which it 
invites us. The Johannine picture of the inauguration of 
the work of Jesus comes from a time when the begin- 
nings of the “narratives of Jesus” started to lose their 
contours and so, having become free forms, were capable 
of serving as the means of expressing the Christian 


gospel. 


11 Jesus and His Story, tr. Dorothea M. Barton (London: 


SCM Press, 1960). See chap. 4: “Jesus and the 


Baptist's Movement," 59-69. 
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5. The Call of the First Disciples 
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One of the two who heard John speak, and 
followed him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother. 41/ He first found his 
brother Simon, and said to him, “We 
have found the Messiah” (which means 
Christ). 42/ He brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus looked at him, and said, “So you 
are Simon the son of John? you shall be 
called Cephas” (which means Rock). 43/ 
The next day Jesus decided to go to 
Galilee. And he found Philip and said to 
him, “Follow me.” 44/ Now Philip was 
from Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter. 45/ Philip found Nathanael, and 
said to him, “We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law and also the 
prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph.” 46/ Nathanael said to 
him, “Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?” Philip said to him, “Come and 
see.” 47/ Jesus saw Nathanael coming 
to him, and said to him, “Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile " 
48/ Nathanael said to him, “How do you 
know me?” Jesus answered him, “Before 
Philip called you, when you were under 
the fig tree, | saw you." 49/ Nathanael 
answered him, "Rabbi, you are the Son of 
God You are the King of Israel " 50/ 
Jesus answered him, "Because | said to 
you, | saw you under the fig tree, do you 
believe? You shall see greater things 
than these." 51/ And he said to him, 
“Truly, truly, | say to you, you will see 
heaven opened, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man." 
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m40 A new segment begins abruptly. One of the two 
unnamed disciples of verse 35 becomes the known figure 
of Andrew. Papias! names Andrew before Peter and 


Philip; only with the fourth name do the two lists deviate: 
John mentions Philip, Papias names Thomas. Here 
apparently a tradition that displaces Peter from first 


1 Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.4. 
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position in the synoptic list makes its appearance. Peter 
appears in third position owing to the two disciples who 
were Called first; this, too, does not agree with Papias. 
Since the second disciple remains unnamed, his histor- 
icity may be doubted. Because Andrew is the brother of 
Peter, it is natural that Andrew should first of all seek 
and “find” him—we do not learn where he and Philip 
stay: the story is extremely abbreviated—apart from the 
Nathaniel episode. It is necessary that personal names 
appear in verses 40-51 because now the formation of the 
first circle of disciples is described, if only by way of 
suggestion. In verse 35 the names of the two disciples 
would only have distracted from the two central figures, 
Jesus and John. The emergence of the circle of disciples 
is of course not clearly developed (the Fourth Gospel 
does not speak of apostles; were it to do so, all the dis- 
ciples would be included: 20:19-22). 

The narrator is indifferent to the question where the 
two disciples spent the night, as he is to where the “find- 
ing” took place. One thinks of the vicinity of John’s 
activity. In any case, the Fourth Gospel says nothing 
about the baptism of John, other than that it is effected 
(only) with water. It is wise not to press the narrator for 
more on geographical references than he explicitly 
provides. 
m41 The third word of this verse already precipitated 
questions at an early time. In the ancient church, wp@ros 
led to the welcome supposition that the as yet unnamed 
companion of Andrew, for his part, brought his own 
brother to Jesus. Unfortunately, that is not stated but 
only inferred from the reading mp@ros. The ancient 
church saw in this a concealed self-reference of the 
modest author ( John, the son of Zebedee), without 
stopping to ask whether modesty and concealed self- 
references comport with each other. Of course the 
unnamed companion of Andrew—if one permits the 
thought patterns of the early church— could also be 
James, the other son of Zebedee, who is almost always 
named before his brother John in the Gospels; only in 
Luke 8:51 and 9:28 do the readings vary. James was 
apparently the more energetic of the two brothers and 
consequently fell victim to the persecution of Herod 
Aggripa (Acts 12:2). However, the reading mp@rov is 


2  TDNTS:407. 
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better attested, and one cannot base any great conjec- 
tures on lotos: it is often used in koine without emphasis. 
And mp@rov could mean: the next thing that happened 
was the following: Andrew found his brother Simon. In 
that case Andrew would not be obligated to find addi- 
tional followers. Moreover, verse 43 interrupts the 
pattern: a newly acquired disciple always, for his part, 
finds yet another follower. 

The plural is not often noted: "We have found . . . ," 
which is repeated in verse 45 in the mouth of Philip. It is 
perhaps to be explained as the *we" of the congregation 
in process of formation, which is used each time by the 
named disciple as a representative of that body. 

The Graecized word Meoctas (mashiach, meaning 
*anointed one, messiah") is translated for the reader with 
the term “Christ” (Xpwrós). 

IIpáros is attested only by &* R W al. $595 and P75, 
along with B A O f! f!* al sa bo, read: zpárov. Both 
readings present difficulties. For that reason, the reading 
mane (npoí, “early in the morning") arose at an early 
time; this Latin word almost certainly goes back to a 
Greek word, although unattested in the manuscript 
tradition. Thus it is here a case of a clarifying conjecture. 
m42 Jesus looks at the one brought to him and says: "You 
are Simon, the son of John" (Hebrew: 33r). In Matt 
16:17, however, Jesus addresses him as "Simon, son of 
Jonah.” On this Jeremias remarks:? “Apart from the 
prophet Jonah there is no instance of Jona(h) as an inde- 
pendent man's name prior to the 3% century A. D." On 
the other hand, Jonah occasionally appears in the LXX 
for Hebrew Jochanan. From that Jeremias would like to 
conclude that Jonah in Matt 16:17 is an abbreviation of 
Jochanan. But that conclusion is uncertain because the 
ordinary shortening of Jochanan is pronounced Nr" or 
Y. It is possible that the less common name Jonah was 
replaced by the more common “Jochanan” (John). The 
Fourth Gospel would then be following another tradition 
here (see v 40). Whether the narrator is of the opinion 
that Jesus speaks this word out of his omniscence—after 
all, he had already been conversing with Andrew, the 
brother of Peter-is not entirely certain. In contrast, 
certainty does apply to the second part of the pronounce- 
ment of Jesus: "You shall be called Cephas (which means 
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Peter)." In Matt 16:18 we find one pronouncement with 
reference to the present, "You are Peter," combined with 
a second one with reference to the future: *On this rock 
I will build my church." In John 1:42, the verb is in the 
future: “You shall be called Cephas": a name of honor is 
conferred on the disciple at the beginning of Jesus' 
ministry. This disciple may have borne the name [wot 
(Acts 15:14 and in some manuscripts of 2 Pet 1:1 repre- 
sented by Zvpewv); however, it is entirely possible that he 
also had the genuine Greek name Lipp (attested already 
in Aristophanes, Clouds, 351). The Aramaic word RES, 
Greek equivalent Kas, means the rock, which denotes 
a trait; mérpa refers rather to stones; yet the distinction is 
not strictly maintained. Since rerpa is a feminine form in 
Greek, the name of the disciple was interpreted as 
Tlérpos. According to Mark 3:16, Jesus conferred this 
name of honor on Peter at the time of the call of the 
Twelve, according to Matt 16:18 at Caesarea Philippi. In 
fact, however, Matt uses the name Peter as early as 4:18 
and 10:2 in the phrase “Simon named Peter.” He pre- 
supposes that in 16:18 and interprets the name thus: 
“Peter is the rock on which I will build my church."* 
Because the name appears in the Fourth Gospel already 
in 1:42, Cullmann writes:5 “From these variations, . . . we 
conclude that in the process of transmission the memory 
of the moment in which Jesus gave Peter the title had 
become lost; the same is true of the setting of many other 
stories in the Gospels." Since the leadership of the church 
is not turned over to Peter until 21: 15-17 ("feed my 
sheep"), while prior to this time he plays no especially 
praiseworthy role, verse 42 is to be taken as a reflection 
of a pre-Johannine tradition that the narrator did not 
want to overlook. 

843 “The following day" indicates a certain break in the 
narrative. The subject of the verb is not named. It is 
sometimes thought to be Andrew, who finds a "second" 
in the person of Philip. It is more likely, however, that 
Jesus is the subject; he is the principal participant. In that 
event, the pattern, one disciple who is "found" finds 


3  Onthiscluster of problems, cf. Cullman, TDNT, vol. 5 
4, and especially his book, Peter—Disciple, Apostle, 6 
Martyr. A Historical and Theological Study (Phila- 


another, is not employed. Why Jesus' intention to go to 
Galilee is mentioned here is not entirely clear; prepa- 
ration for 2:2 could be the reason. Philip is the only 
disciple in the Fourth Gospel who is expressly called to 
discipleship by Jesus himself. Jesus’ command, "Follow 
me," sounds synoptic (Mark 2:14 in the call of Levi), but 
is not for that reason derived from the Synoptics. 

m44 Verse 44 is intended to clarify how it came about 
that Andrew, Peter, and Philip are called one after the 
other: they all came from the same town, Bethsaida, 
which lay east of the mouth of the Jordan. They could 
therefore have appeared as a group for John's baptism, 
although only Andrew is designated a disciple of John. 
The house of Simon and Andrew stood in Capernaum, 
however, according to Mark 1:29, a few kilometers west 
of the point at which the Jordan empties into the Sea of 
Gennesaret. Strathmann® has attempted to reconcile the 
two places by suggesting that Peter married into a family 
in Capernaum. Such an accommodation of data drawn 
from Mark and John—one that overlooks Andrew—is 
most probably dictated by apologetic aspirations. The 
continuation of the narrative makes it clear that here the 
Fourth Gospel is following a non-Markan tradition, and 
probably a less reliable one.” It is true that Jesus stays a 
few days in Capernaum, according to John 2:12, with his 
mother, his brothers, and the disciples, and this is the 
place where the Bacuuxós (“official”) lives. But it is in this 
city that the great defection of most of Jesus' disciples 
takes place at a later time ( John 6:66); it is no contradic- 
tion that Capernaum, according to Matt 11:23, is utterly 
depraved— &us "Abov karaßıjen ("you will be brought 
down to Hades")—because of its unbelief. 

m45 The "finding" goes on. This time Philip finds 
Nathanel, who is apparently known to him. The Synop- 
tics know nothing of Nathanel; he comes from Cana in 
Galilee, according to John 21:2. Instead of "Messiah," we 
read now of *him of whom Moses in the law and also the 
prophets wrote" —Law and Prophets together denote 
"sacred scripture." A specific OT text is not mentioned. 


Peter, 21. 
Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 52f. 
7  Inspite of Dodd, Tradition, 309f. 


delphia: Westminster Press, 1953, 21958). Since 
Cullmann offers hypotheses that are in part opinion- 
ated, caution is advised (cf. the critical review of 


Haenchen, "Petrus-Probleme," 55-67). 
4  Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu, 300-03. 
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The precise designation of Jesus as “Jesus, son of Joseph, 
from Nazareth,” permits us to recognize the point at 
which, according to this tradition, objections to Jesus 
were lodged: it was not against Joseph as his father. 

m46 Nathanel expresses this doubt: he is dubious about 
anyone who comes from Galilean Nazareth. John 7:52 is 
a correlative text. Matt and Luke have attempted in 
various ways to reconcile the two traditions of Jesus’ 
origins: the Nazareth and the (later) Bethlehem tra- 
ditions. The parents of Jesus, according to Luke 2:4, live 
in Nazareth, but Jesus was born in Bethlehem as a conse- 
quence of special circumstances. Later, the parents 
return to Nazareth with Jesus (2:9). In contrast, in Matt 
2:11 Joseph owns a house in Bethlehem, to which the 
stars guide the Magi. Only after they return from Egypt 
(Matt 2:23) do the parents settle down in Nazareth. The 
tradition utilized by Luke is relatively later than that of 
Matthew, where Nazareth does not figure in the story 
until late. Here John could offer the oldest tradition.® 
Philip answers (as does Jesus in v 29) with the common 
expression:? “Come and see." His own experience will 
contradict the objections of the Jewish tradition. Seeing 
is emphasized especially in this segment: in verses 46-48 
seeing forms something like a chain of catchwords of a 
formal sort, although the content of the narrative hangs 
together very closely. As in 4:48, the emphasis here on 
one's own seeing makes it evident that Christians must 
see for themselves; it is not enough merely to hold that 
the Christian message is true. 

m47 When Nathanael comes to Jesus, the response of 
Jesus reveals that the hearts of all men are open to him. 
The commentaries rightly emphasize that here the true 
Israelite, in whom there is no guile, is to be distinguished 
from the Jews, who are the enemies of Jesus and his 
disciples in the Fourth Gospel (20:19, 26). 

m48 The question of Nathanael: "How do you know me?" 
prompts the answer of Jesus and reveals that Jesus 
possesses supernatural knowledge, like a Oetos àvyjp 
("divine man"). It is unimportant whether Nathanael 
meditated under the fig tree or even taught there. The 
point has to do only with the knowledge of Jesus thus 
made manifest. Dodd!? points to Sus 51-59, where the 
question of the kind of tree becomes decisive for the 


8 See the Overview. 
9 Billerbeck, 2: 371. 
10 Tradition, 310 n. 2. 
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evaluation of the testimony of eyewitnesses; Moule!! 
points to the same passage. 

m49 The response of Nathanael is the homage he pays to 
Jesus as the result of his conviction. “Rabbi” denotes the 
earthly station of Jesus; “Son of God" and "King of 
Israel" announce his supernatural rank and his signifi- 
cance for the chosen people. 

m50 Up to this point, Jesus has revealed only the kind of 
knowledge attributed at that time to a “divine man" (@etos 
vip). Now he promises that Nathanael will see even 
greater things. 

#51 The introductory words, “And he said to him,” 
prompt the reader to understand what follows as a con- 
tinuation of the conversation with Nathanael. However, 
what follows is introduced by "Truly, truly, I say to you" 
(plural), which is elsewhere used in the Fourth Gospel to 
introduce the longer monlogues of Jesus addressed to 
two or more people. The promise itself, “You will see 
heavens open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man," is an allusion to 
Jacob's vision at Bethel (Gen 28:12). But the ladder, on 
which the angels move up an down, has disappeared. 
The saying as a whole is a figurative expression of the 
continuous relationship Jesus has with the Father during 
his earthly sojourn. That does not imply that he lingers 
on the bosom of the Father or that his existence on earth 
is evanescent as in docetism.!? The picture of the me- 
diating angels is deliberately chosen so that it permits 
Jesus' dwelling on earth to possess complete earthly 
reality. 


Overview 

In the Fourth Gospel the story of how Jesus finds the first 
disciples and how they find him reveals its special char- 
acter in comparison with Mark 1:16-20 and Luke 5:1- 
11. In Mark two brief episodes follow one another. In 
the first, Jesus meets the fisherman Simon and his 
brother Andrew on the Sea of Galilee, into which they 
are casting their nets, and says to them: "Follow me and I 
will make you become fishers of men." He then meets the 
brothers James and John, who are in their boat mending 
nets, and he calls them. They immediately leave their 
father Zebedee in the boat with the hired servants and 


11 “A Note on ‘Under the Fig-tree’ in John i. 48, 50," 
JTS, ns. 5 (1954) 210-11. 
12 So Kásemann, The Testament of Jesus, 26, 70. 


follow Jesus. There can be no doubt that even these 
scenes already stylized are abbreviated and condensed 
into what is absolutely essential. Nevertheless, upon 
closer examination, there is adequate concrete detail: 
how a strange, commanding figure tears two brothers 
away from their life as fishermen and causes them to 
follow him. Mark also narrates the call of Levi with 
comparable brevity: he leads Levi away from the tax 
office (2:13f.). These are the only two calls he reports. It 
would appear that Mark knew old stories of the call of 
only five disciples. Then, in Mark 3:16-19, the list of the 
“twelve apostles” is completed, following another tra- 
dition. 

In 5:1-11, Luke has woven the two stories of Mark 
1:16-20 into a single dramatic event. The disciples are 
prepared for the call by first hearing Jesus preach and 
then by experiencing the miraculous catch of fish, which 
wins Peter to faith: he is then declared to be a fisher of 
coming generations. 

Although these two accounts of Mark and Luke differ 
between themselves, they nevertheless form a unity in 
comparison with the Johannine account. Place and 
manner of call, number and sequence of names in the 
latter are scarcely reminiscent of the synoptic type of 
story. 

If one examines the Johannine narrative in 1:23-51 
more closely, it proves to have been composed by putting 
three small segments together. The first, 1:35-39, speaks 
of two unnamed disciples of the Baptist who transfer 
their allegiance to Jesus. The second, verses 40—45, 
depicts Andrew, Peter, and Philip becoming disciples of 
Jesus. The coherence of the three segments rests on v 44 
where the disciples are all said to come from Bethsaida, a 
"fishing village." 

The second segment is connected to the first in that 
one of the two anonymous disciples of the first scene is 
now identified, in the second, as Andrew. The narrator is 
satisfied, in verses 35-39, that John (indirectly) permits 
two of his disciples to switch their allegiances to Jesus. 
The expectation that John would precipitate a mass 
defection of his disciples to Jesus is avoided by the simp- 
lest of narrative techniques: John's glance at the two 
disciples indicates the trajectory of the plot. In so doing 
the narrator makes use of a tradition, traces of which we 
later find in Papias. This identification, however, paves 
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the way for difficulties: the second anonymous disciple, 
who is irrelevant to the second scene, becomes the object 
of inquiry and thus leads to speculation about the two 
sons of Zebedee. Strictly speaking, Peter would not be 
the second but the third disciple to come to Jesus; the 
anonymous companion of Andrew should be counted 
ahead of him. But whether or not he is introduced into 
the context of the second segment, it is not at all certain 
whether Andrew or this anonymous disciple is the first 
disciple, indeed, whether there really was a first disciple 
to whom the narrator wants to point. The second scene 
thus touches upon a non-synoptic, pre-Johannine tra- 
dition, which is found later in Papias (although in the 
context of a list of the twelve apostles). But only the 
appendix is used: Nathanael is missing from the list. 

The third scene is connected with the second in that 
Philip “finds” Nathanael. The scene with Nathanael 
breaks the pattern heretofore established that the pro- 
nouncement "Jesus is the Messiah," or something like 
that, meets with no resistance at all. It is precisely Nath- 
anael, although he is truly an “Israelite,” who raises an 
objection to Jesus' origin in Nazareth. This objection— 
which rejects faith in the man from Nazareth on the basis 
of Jewish tradition—is overcome by Jesus himself as a 
result of his marvelous knowledge. 

The third scene, which has an entirely different atmos- 
phere than the first two, may stem from a pre-Johannine 
tradition. It reflects the apologetic of Jewish Christianity 
in the face of Judaism. That a "true Israelite" of all 
people raises an objection of this kind against Jesus 
makes it all the more significant that he is now persuaded 
by Jesus. Perhaps this episode ended at one time with 
verse 49, the fervent recognition of Jesus by Nathanael. 

The observation that in verse 48 Jesus actually exhibits 
only a marvelous kind of knowledge of the sort that one 
generally attributes to magicians really suits the theology 
of the tradition here being utilized (we meet it again in 
John 4:10f.). Verse 50 with the ironic question posed by 
Jesus ("Because I said to you, I saw you under the fig 
tree, do you believe?") and the promise ("You shall see 
greater things than these") could be a correction of the 
Evangelist. Or should one rather ascribe verse 51, which 
announces the one essential thing in an unforgetable 
picture, to the Evangelist? It is very difficult to identify a 
single verse of the Fourth Gospel by source. 
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Hirsch!? reads “teacher” (8:3d0xaAe) in verse 34 and so 
finds seven epithets: lamb of God, the elect of God, the 
teacher, the messiah, the Son of God, the king of Israel, 
and the son of man. He asserts of these seven names: 
“They have some kind of basis and reason in Israelite 
hope and piety. Jesus is the fulfillment of the last, the 
hidden one, which lives in the Israelite quest for God. 
But he is the fulfillment that shatters Judaism and the 
Law.” This interpretation goes together with the Pauline 
front, which Hirsch also finds in the Fourth Gospel. But 
there is no basis for Bädeka Ae, “teacher,” in the Israelite 
hope. It may rather be said that here all the names that 
were used in the Christian congregation to honor Jesus 
are collected together, and that here, where the embryo 
of this fellowship was formed, they are used to express 
what this congregation found in Jesus by way of gift and 
promise. As a consequence, “rabbi” is in a certain sense 
the earliest of the names with which the pre-Easter band 
of disciples already honored Jesus. The other names, 
however, have lost their peculiar force in John, “Son of 
God” alone excepted. Put more precisely: the real name 
for Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is “the Son,” a name that 
singles him out with respect to the entire Jewish tradi- 
tion; this name makes sense, to be sure, only in his own 
mouth and cannot be a mode of address for the cele- 
brating congregation. Thus far in chapter one, the 
principal name that is the expression of the rank and 
office of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel still remains con- 
cealed. 

On the other hand, something quite different clearly 
emerges this early in the Gospel of John: Jesus is unique. 


13 Das vierte Evangelium, 119. 


The Baptist is therefore sacrificed to this uniqueness; he 
can no longer be the baptizer of Jesus, but must resign 
himself to the role of witness. It is to his credit, there- 
fore, that he leads his disciples to Jesus with his testi- 
mony. The question is whether this is a piece of early 
Christian polemic against the Baptist, or whether by this 
comportment John does not take the final step that leads 
to faith. At first glance that is a fanciful idea. Yet, as we 
will see, Jesus is not one for himself, but exists for the 
Father and that existence is his glory. That comes clearly 
to expression for the first time in 5:19f. 

A final word regarding narrative technique: in retro- 
spect, it is evident how one thing follows logically on 
another. From 1:19 on the trajectory of events emerges. 
In literary terms that means: we have before us a con- 
sciously created composition. Everything that is derived 
from or inspired by another tradition is blended 
together. It is very improbable that the author is tran- 
scribing a source. The hope of Schwartz and Wellhausen 
to uncover an underlying source of the highest historical 
value is thus disappointed. But also unfulfilled is the hope 
of Noack!‘ that here, for the first time, oral tradition of 
the greatest antiquity has taken written shape. It is very 
likely the case that here theological reflection is at work 
in a way that is not to be found in the synoptic tradition, 
at least not to the same degree. Theological reflection is 
joined to poetic facility so as to set what is critical graph- 
ically in relief. As a consquence, scenes poor in historical 
information but unequalled in expressive power remain 
implanted in the memory of the reader. 


hagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1954). 
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John 2:1-12 


6. The Wedding at Cana 
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said to them, “Fill the jars with water.” 
And they filled them up to the brim. 8/ He 
said to them, “Now draw some out, and 
take it to the steward of the feast.” So 
they took it. 9/ When the steward of the 
feast tasted the water now become 
wine, and did not know where it came 
from (though the servants who had 
drawn the water knew), the steward of 
the feast called the bridgegroom 10/ and 
said to him, “Every man serves the good 
wine first; and when men have drunk 
freely, then the poor wine; but you have 
kept the good wine until now.” 11/ This, 
the first of his signs, Jesus did at Cana in 
Galilee, and manifested his glory; and his 
disciples believed in him. 12/ After this 
he went down to Capernaum, with his 
mother and his brothers and his disciples; 
and there they stayed for a few days. 


m1 “On the third day”: reckoned from the scene fea- 
turing Nathanael. Because Jesus was still in the region of 
the Jordan in the previous scene, the phrase “on the next 
day,” used hitherto, would not be satisfactory. “Cana in 
Galilee”: the reader will of course know where Jesus is 
now headed. Wikenhauser! takes this to refer to Khirbet 
Cana (14 km north of Nazareth) or to Khirbet Kenna (7 
km northeast of Nazareth).? One normally used yápos in 
the plural for a marriage celebration.? 

Earlier exegetes trace the presence of Mary (never 
referred to in the Fourth Gospel by name) at the wed- 
ding celebration to friendship or the róle of a relative;* 
or, they assume that the family of Jesus had moved to 
Cana.5 The narrator reports only what is absolutely 
essential and does not concern himself with needless 
details of the sort that those of us enamored of historical 
detail would very much like to know. 

@2 Who invited Jesus is one of those details about which 
the narrator is completely indifferent. According to 
Braun, Nathanael had invited the small group while 
they were still near the Jordan (note 21:2). Zahn’ thinks 
that Jesus and his disciples made their way to Nazareth, 
learned that his mother and brothers were at a wedding 
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So Wikenhauser, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 73. 11 


celebration in Cana, and then went to join them. Brown? 
mentions the possibility that the invitation came from 
Nathanael. But how could he issue an invitation to a 
wedding in Cana while still at the Jordan? It is a mistake 
to interpret every detail of the narrative historically in 
this way. Zahn writes,? quite correctly, “What John 
provides are sketches," but then he unfortunately adds: 
*which manifest vivid perceptions and recollections." 

m3 The narrator is also not concerned with why the wine 
fails (read borepyjoavros olvov with P® and P75 rather 
than the longer text found in K* it syh™8), although some 
interpreters are. With Bultmann, one can only regard 
the theory that the seven-day wedding celebration!? had 
already lasted several days and the wine supply was taxed 
by the tardy invitation of Jesus and his disciples!! as a 
bizarre interpretation.!? As the reaction of Jesus 
shows,!? the remark of Mary contains an unspoken 
request to remedy the situation. Not, to be sure, in the 
form of sending a disciple to buy additional wine or even 
in the sense of Mary admonishing Jesus and the disciples 
to leave the celebration.!* Rather, Jesus is expected to 
perform a miracle. That this is counted as the first of the 
“signs” in the Fourth Gospel rests on the fact that the 


9 Das Evangelium des Johannes, 161. 

10 Judg 14:10-18; Tob 11:18; Tos. Ber. 2.10, Zucker- 

mann p. 4, 7. 

B. Weiss, Das Johannes-Evangelium, 110. 

12 Bultmann, John, 115 n. 6 [80 n. 7]. 

13 RE Brown, John, 1: 99. 

14 Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 154; B. Weiss, Das 
Johannes-Evangelium, 110; Bultmann, John, 116 n. 2 


story did not circulate originally in this context (see 
below on v 11). 

m4 Verse 4 has occasioned much concern, especially for 
Catholic exegetes, because it creates difficulties for 
Mariology. The address “woman” (yövaı) (translated by 
Luther with Weib, which today is misleading) contains 
nothing really disparaging. But it is nevertheless surpris- 
ing that Jesus addresses his mother here (and in 19:26) in 
the same terms as he does the Samaritan woman in 4:21 
and Mary Magdalena in 20:13. This form of address 
becomes more understandable, as does his way of putting 
his refusal, “what have you to do with me?” (ri êpot kat 
coi) (1 Ki 17:18, etc.), in the light of Jesus’ further 
response: “My hour has not yet come.” That means: Jesus 
does not permit himself to be prompted to act by any 
human agent, even when that agent is his own mother; 
he is driven by the will of the Father alone.!5 When Jesus 
then performs what is requested of him in a few minutes 
or a few days later, that is no contradiction in the eyes of 
the Evangelist. It has nothing to do with a temporal 
interval, but with the fact that Jesus will only heed the 
divine call (7:13, 30). All such acts of surrender to the 
will of the Father culminate, however, in the final act of 
surrender to the Father's love in the exaltation on the 
cross (15:13, 13:1, 19:30). Every “sign” performed 
earlier is an anticipation, a preview of the final one. 

m5 The mother of Jesus does not waver in her conviction 
that he will help by performing some sort of deed. The 
narrator does not explain how Mary achieved her au- 
thority in the wedding party. It is only important to him 
that the servants be prepared to follow what must have 
been to them an incomprehensible order issued by a 
guest. He no doubt had in mind the activity indicated in 
verse 7, which could not have been executed by a single 
individual. 

m6 Verse 6 depicts the conditions of the miracle that is to 
come. It will certainly not consist merely of changing a 
little water into wine. Rather, an enormous amount of 
water will be changed into wine. But where can such a 


[80 n. 7]. 
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large amount of water be found in the home that is the 
scene of the wedding? The story assumes that six stone 
jars were standing there, each one of which held two to 
three kerpnral (“measures”) or about 80 to 100 liters (18 
to 27 gallons) (one measure = 39.39 liters or about nine 
gallons). Exceedingly large stone jars are also mentioned 
in Jewish literature. Storage jars holding up to 50 liters 
were used for oil, wine, and corn (1 gallon = 3.785 
liters). However, we nowhere have any indication that six 
stone jars of such unheard of capacity would have stood 
ready in a house (or its courtyard?) for the purposes of 
purification. This exaggeration owes to the narrator's 
desire to represent a miracle of transformation of super 
proportions in this story. 

m7 Jesus now instructs the servants to fill the stone jars. 
They must therefore have been partially and even 
entirely empty.!Ó The jars are now filled to the brim with 
drinking water, which has been fetched from somewhere 
nearby. That was by no means a simple undertaking, 
since it would have been necessary to carry water weigh- 
ing several hundredweight (the maximum would be up 
to 700 kilograms or more than 1500 Ibs.). The story 
appears to reckon with the maximum case. For only if 
the jars were entirely empty and then filled to the brim 
with water is it certain that a prodigous amount of water 
was actually changed into wine (see v 9). 

m8 It goes without saying that these stupendous jars, 
whose content alone would have weighed up to 200 Ibs., 
could not have been carried to the "steward of the feast." 
Only a sample is presented to the &pxirpixAwos (“steward 
of the feast"). Brown! thinks it possible that only this 
sample of the water was changed into wine, but he agrees 
that such a possibility contradicts the intention of the 
narrator. For the logic of the narrative suggests that this 
wine would have to be served to others in the course of 
the wedding party. Moreover, it would not have been 
necessary to have emptied the stone jars and filled them 
with fresh water had only a small amount of water been 
transformed into wine. Strathmann!? is entirely correct 


15 Cf. e.g., 5:19, 30; 7:6; 8:25, on which see Lightfoot, 
St. John's Gospel, 101, and Haenchen, "Der Vater," 
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when he asserts that all (apologetic) attempts to soften 
the extent of the miracle are inappropriate: “for 
example, Jesus wanted to provide the married couple 
with an extensive supply . . . or a suggestive illusion took 
place or the narrator has exaggerated the amount.” 
Strathmann!? thereby unhesitatingly recognizes “that a 
remarkable shadowy illusiveness, indeed, unreality, is 
inherent in the account.” “Neither the steward of the ` 
feast nor the bridegroom nor the guests note what has 
transpired. Nobody thanks the one who provided the 
wine. The provider himself disappears without a 
word.”20 

To these difficulties are to be added another, viz., that 
there are no good parallels to the position of the 
dpxirpixAwos (“steward of the feast”) here presupposed. 
Billerbeck?! can only point to the #yovpevos (“leader”) 
mentioned in Sir. 32:1f., whom others chose to be 
master of the feast. The cvpmocidpy7s (“toastmaster”) 
was in any case one of the guests in Greek usage. Helio- 
dorus (third century CE) speaks?? it is true, of 
&pxerpixAwos and oivoxdo: (“cupbearer”).23 That would 
point to a “head waiter,” who has responsibility for the 
oversight and management of the festival. The “steward 
of the feast” in this narrative appears to fall between the 
two possibilities: a guest or head waiter (slave or servant). 
#9 Atall events, this man, who knows nothing of the 
miracle but understands wine, attests the outstanding 
quality and superiority of the new wine (the servants 
could bear witness to the miracle but no one asks them). 
When he wants to summon the bridegroom in order to 
give his testimony on this point, he does not find him in 
the banquet hall. But details are again not provided in 
order not to detract from the decisive thing: the irre- 
fragable assertion that the new wine is incomparably 
better. 
m10 The maxim introduced in this context is admittedly 
unknown beyond this passage.?* Billerbeck?5 mentions 
Num. Rab. 16 (1815), according to which merchants show 
inferior goods first and only then the superior. This is 


19 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 58. 
20 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 57f. 
21 2:407f. 

22 Aeth. 7.27.7. 

23 Bauers. v. 


24 Itis certainly not merely a “remark . . . meant 


not a real parallel. Windisch?® refers to a passage in a 
fragment of Pseudo- Theopompus. But in this passage is 
reproached only the bad habit of the Spartans in serving 
their guests first good and then inferior wine. Brown?? 
believes it overcritical to hold the view that the Evan- 
gelist himself created this alleged maxim ad hoc. But this 
verse need not go back to the Evangelist. For another 
thing, the situation presupposed by the “maxim” is not a 
real situation: a marriage celebration of this kind lasts 
not only a couple of hours during which the guests grad- 
ually become drunk and unable to judge the quality of 
the wine. Rather, the festival is extended over several 
days; during this period some guests leave and others 
arrive. Neither group is able to certify that the wine has 
been switched. 
m11 "This Jesus did as the first sign in Cana of Galilee" 
sums the story up and characterizes it. For this construc- 
tion Bauer?’ points to Isocrates:?? AAA" àpxijv u&v ode gn 
émoujcaro ebepyecióv (“But he did this first of the good 
deeds"). The word onpetov, which is used to translate the 
Hebrew term Mix ("sign") in the LXX (e.g., Exod 4:8f., 
Isa 7:11, 14) might have been understood as "miracle" in 
the tradition embodied in this story. But the Evangelist 
takes it as “pointer” and thus as indicating something 
quite different; it is in this sense that he understands it as 
"sign." It is possible that the story originally ended with 
the complement to the effect that the "steward of the 
feast" had served the good, new wine. But then the story 
was inserted into a larger context (cf. 4:54), the limits of 
which are difficult to determine. The note that Jesus' 
disciples have only now come to faith (émíereveav) is not 
congruent with 1:40—49 where various confessions of 
faith are given. The attempts of some exegetes to do 
away with this tension—the disciples came to a deeper 
understanding of the person of Jesus?" —does not suit 
the underlying tradition, but at best matches the mean- 
ing of the tradition that the Evangelist found tolerable. 
The transmission of the first words in verse 11 exhibits 
variants. Psc 3575 H A © al read: ra?rq» éxoincen àpxhv 


25 2:409. 

26 In “Die johanneische Weinregel [ Jn. 2:10]," ZNW 14 
(1931) 248-57. 

27 John, 1: 100. 

28 Das Johannesevangelium, 45. 

29 Paneg. 10.38, ed. Blass. 
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KTA. N* $ insert the article before àpysjv; 1241 puts Apx du 
before éxoinoev. The reading offered by Nr $596 is more 
important (transmitted with variation in word order): 
rabrqv mpor15v àpytjv kr. The Latin witnesses indicate 
that the reading must have been widespread. Thus, f* 
hoc primum fecit initium signorum Jesus; q: hoc primum 
initium fecit Jesus signum; b: hoc primum signum; foss: 
primum signorum. Forma?) holds the reading of X* 9565 to 
be original, i.e., to go back at least to John. It could not 
be—on account of the gender of mpwrnv—a conflation; 
the variants are explained by assuming that the scribes 
have sought to improve the text in a variety of ways. But, 
in my opinion, it could be a conflation: the ravrnv led a 
scribe to suppose that the text continued with zpwrny, 
which he then added; he then saw that manuscript from 
which he was copying contained äpxrjv, which he added 
without striking mp&rnv. Such errors are common. But it 
is also possible that the primary text of B°6* contained 
ravrny rijv ápy1jv and the scribe misread zap for spórqv. 
m12 Verse 12 isa transitional verse: Jesus cannot go from 
Cana down to Jerusalem. Matt 4:13 indicates that there 
was a tradition of Jesus' sojourn in Capernaum (cf. John 
6:59). 

The phrase pera roro is not to be distinguished from 
pera rara ("after this”).3? 

The word a?ro? is lacking after ädeAdoi in B66* and 
$575, as well as in B pc. This may be viewed, from the 
Catholic point of view, as support for the thesis that the 
&5eAQoí of Jesus were not his blood brothers, but were 
either children of an earlier marriage of Joseph (so 
Epiphanius) or sons of Joseph's brother or Mary's sister 
(so Jerome). Brown? quotes Bernard** with approval: 
“It is difficult to understand how the doctrine of the 
Virginity of Mary could have grown up early in the 
second century if her four acknowledged sons were 
prominent Christians, and one of them bishop of Jeru- 
salem." The brothers are named in Mark 6:3: James, 
Joses, Judas, and Simon. Yet Mark 3:20f., 31-35 com- 
pared with Luke 8:19-215° is sufficient to show that 


human ideals can get along very well with traditions that 
are clearly alien to each other. 


Overview 

We would like to postpone for the moment the question 
of the sources of this story, of its aim, of what it really 
wants to say to us. That will later prove to be useful. We 
shall first inquire into the structure of the story, into its 
composition, in the form in which it presents itself to us 
in the transmitted text. This narrative, connected only 
vaguely to what precedes by the words *on the third 
day," begins abruptly: there was a wedding in Cana of 
Galilee (this was not the only village by that namel) and 
the mother of Jesus—she is not given the name Mary in 
the Fourth Gospel—was there. Whether she was there 
for a longer period or had only just arrived the author 
leaves open, as he does her relation to the wedding 
family (legend has been very active in filling in the 
alleged lacunae in the narrative, e.g., Mary was an aunt 
of the bridegroom).36 Since she was not with Jesus at the 
Jordan, she could not have come with him to Galilee. So 
the narrator has her standing ready, as it were, in Cana. 
But Jesus, together with his disciples, was also invited. It 
is of interest neither to the reader or to the narrator how 
the invitation came to Jesus at the Jordan. So, the nar- 
rator can tell his story in this free style apart from unim- 
portant details. For that reason, he does not need to tell 
us why the supply of wine gave out. Earlier exegetes have 
answered that question, each in his own way. This 
sudden emergency is the redeeming moment. It appears 
that the time for the mother to step in has come: she calls 
her son's attention to the fact that the guests have no 
more wine. Büchsel?? is of the opinion that “Jesus 
obviously did not appreciate the dilemma, if he noticed it 
at all." The narrator does not concern himself with such 
reflections. He does not want interest to be diverted to 
such details at the decisive moment. The reader also 
anticipates that Jesus will proceed to perform a miracle in 
response to this indirect request. But then comes the 


31 Gospel of Signs, 35. 


32 Cf. Bultmann, John, 121 n. 6 [85 n. 6]. 
33 John, 1: 112. 
34 John, 1: 85. 


35 On which see Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu, 139-45. 


36 Brown, John, 1: 98. 
37 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 44. 
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surprise: Jesus gruffly refuses and follows his “No!” with 
the puzzling words: “My hour has not yet come.” That is 
not a retarding moment in the ordinary literary sense. 
Nor does it have anything to do with the rejection of the 
request of the Syrophoenician woman, which Brown 
recalls.38 In Mark 7:24-30/ /Matt 15:21-28, Jesus’ “No” 
is given for entirely different reasons than here: it is 
solely a case of Jesus acting when God wills (5:19). Jesus’ 
mother is not discouraged—at least not according to the 
received text. She says (with words that are reminiscent 
of Gen 41:15) to the servants: do whatever he tells you. 
That obviously presupposes an unusual yet expected 
command of Jesus, which he immediately issues. The 
reader thereby understands that the narrator must go 
into one matter in detail. Somewhere in the house there 
are six enormous stone water jars of the kind required 
for Jewish rites of purification. The narrator does not tell 
us more about these jars, but there now transpires what 
the presupposition of the miracle anticipates: Jesus com- 
mands the servants to fill the jars up to the brim. That 
certifies that the unheard of volume of water is really 
there to be turned into wine. The phrase, “they filled 
them up to the brim,” summarizes an action that takes 
considerable time. For the anticipation of the reader 
must not be overtaxed. The water jars are now full, and 
Jesus has the steward of the feast draw a sample out of 
any one of the jars, which the narrator now knows to be 
full of costly wine. The steward of the feast cannot know 
that; his praise of the wine gains objectivity precisely for 
that reason. On the other hand, the servants must know 
(there must be witnesses present): they put water into the 
jars and took wine out. How good the wine is can only be 
indirectly represented: the steward of the feast calls the 
bridegroom and reproaches him for having held back 
this noble wine for so long. One should not expect the 
bridegroom to respond,?? “Where did this wine come 
from?” On the contrary, the miracle remains shrouded in 
mystery (in spite of the witnesses). Even the servants do 
not really know how Jesus achieved the transformation. 


38 John, 1:99. 


39 Cf. Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 58. 


40 Schwartz, “Aporien,” 4: 512 n. 1. 


But the reader has seen enough and now understands 
completely that the disciples believe on Jesus as a result 
of this miracle. 

When the structure of the story is clarified in this way, 
questions over which many exegetes have been exercised 
cease to be cogent. How could Jesus' mother have been 
invited before him?*° Could he have been invited from 
the Jordan to Cana at a time when no one anticipated 
that he would not appear alone but be accompanied by 
newly acquired disciples?*! The idle question about why 
the wine gave out just then is not to be answered, as B. 
Weiss does,*? by suggesting that unexpected guests 
arrived. Jesus' gruff refusal of Mary's request (see above 
on v 4) has caused some Catholic exegetes grief. Since 
the later Christian diaconate appears to Schwartz to be 
concealed in the àiákovo: ("servants"), het? wants to leave 
it to the guests to fill the water jars. Criticism is no mean 
thing, but when it is overdone, it can become ludicrous. 
It goes without saying that we do not learn how long the 
celebration had been going on when the new wine is 
brought out or that the bridegroom thanks Jesus.** The 
decisive event has occurred and should not be depre- 
ciated by insignificant particulars. 

What questions remain? Prior to the Enlightenment 
miracle stories were no problem for the reader; they 
could serve as proof. Lessing then insisted that we do not 
have the miracle itself before us, but only an account of a 
miracle, which arouses questions or awakens the wish to 
be rid of the miraculous in an acceptable manner. This 
Dodd*® seeks to achieve by supposing that the miracle 
story grew out of a metaphor. It perhaps began, “A man 
gave a wedding feast . . ." and ended with “you have kept 
the good wine back until now.” Well and good. But then 
it would have been necessary for Jesus to tell of a wine 
miracle between that beginning and that ending, and 
who could have performed that deed? Dodd’s further 
assumption, that the story of the coin in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt 17:24-27) arose from a parable of Jesus, is shat- 
tered on the same objection. 


58. 
45 Tradition, 227f. 


41 Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 154; B. Weiss, Das 
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42 Das Johannes-Evangelium, 109. 
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Schwartz*Ó and others have asked whether Mary 
originally appeared in the story. Verse 4 exhibits the 
language and patterns of the thought of the Evangelist 
(cf. 7:6). However, whoever omits verse 1b and verses 3 
(after xai $oreprjcavros oivov, “When the wine failed") 
through 5, must move verse 6 up to follow the first 
phrase of verse 3 and thus create an inexplicable fore- 
shortening. It is better to consider another possibility: 
the text originally went from Aéye 7j vie age Tod ° Ineo? 
(“the mother of Jesus says") to verse 5 to rois d:axdvots 
("to the servants"). In that case, the mother of Jesus 
would be assigned the entirely honorable task of helping 
prepare for a miracle of Jesus in the underlying tradition. 
Is it possible to conceive of the rudiments of a mariology 
at that early date? One need only recall passages like 
Luke 1:26-35 or 2:19 to be able to answer yes to such a 
question. It is a long step, to be sure, from Mary as as 
assistant in preparing for a miracle of Jesus to the doc- 
trine of Mary as the mediator of all grace, and the 
Fourth Evangelist has not made this step exactly easy 
with verse 4. In support of the effort to reconstruct a 
source briefer in compass one could adduce the follow- 
ing: in accordance with the present text, which has been 
expanded by the Evangelist, the reaction of the mother 
of Jesus in verse 5 is strange: did not Jesus forbid her 
interference in this matter in any form? Moreover, the 
Evangelist corrects the tradition in a way similar to the 
correction found in the brief insertion in 4:48f. 

It is incontestable that the Evangelist and the narrator 
of the underlying story have not simply made the whole 
thing up. Tradition is therefore involved. But what kind? 
Jeremias*? argued in 1930 that “The picture of the 
wedding celebration in contemporary literature and in 
the NT is exceptionally familiar. The wedding celebra- 
tion will take place in the days of the Messiah, as it says in 
Midr. Rab.*® In the NT also the wedding is the symbol of 
the coming time of salvation and the reunion of the 
Messiah and the congregation. ... Even now, says 
Jesus—and that is the overpowering boldness of his word 
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regarding the reigning messianic expectation—even now 
the joyous celebration is dawning in my lowliness. . . "79 
"The key to understanding the story of the wedding at 
Cana is also to be found here ( John 2:1-11). When it is 
said there that 'he revealed his glory and his disciples 
came to faith in him,’ that is meant in the sense of the 
Evangelist . . . : the disciples understood what Jesus 
intended to say by that, viz., that he changes water into 
wine and that he brings to them as his first sign the wax- 
ing of the time of salvation."5? Bultmann objects:5! “The 
wine of the marriage at Cana does not come from the 
OT expectation of salvation but from the Dionysus cult 
in Syria" (on this point, see below). But Noetzel5? points 
out that the rabbinic interpretations and calculations are 
built on Gen 49:11f. and that they quote the apocalypse 
2 Bar (Syriac);?? the latter is discussed in detail in the 
Introduction §1, “The Fourth Gospel in Early Christian 
Tradition.” The result is that each vine in the millenium 
will produce ten trillion hectolitres of wine or about 
264,000,000,000 gallons! By comparison, the 5 to 7 
hectolitres (about 132 to 184 gallons) of our pericope is a 
very modest indication of the superabundance to come. 
To be sure, this legend does not refer to a changing of 
water into wine. This legend is not to be considered a 
source for this pericope any more than is the passage in 
the blessing of Jacob, which the Rabbis like to include in 
such reckonings. 

Others—among whom Bultmann5* may be men- 
tioned—prefer to derive the story from pagan tradition: 
“There can be no doubt that the story has been taken 
over from heathen legend and ascribed to Jesus. In fact 
the motif of the story, the changing of the water into 
wine, is a typical motif of the Dionysus legend. In the 
legend this miracle is the miracle of the epiphany of the 
god, and was therefore dated on the night of the 5th to 
6th of January.” The ancient church still understood that 
when it “held that the 6th of January was the date of the 
marriage at Cana.” For the Evangelist this story is the 
symbol of the “divinity of Jesus as the Revealer.” Bult- 
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mann appends this note:5° “It is very likely that the 
Evangelist could find support for his interpretation in an 
earlier tradition. Even according to Philo the Logos 
(represented by Melchisedek) gives to the souls ävrı 
Üdaros olvov [‘wine instead of water’] (Leg. All. 3.82), and 
is called the olvoxóos rod Geet [‘cup-bearer of God'] (Som 
2.249).” 

Philo does not, however, state that the logos changes 
water into wine, and the “sobria ebrietas” (“sober intoxi- 
cation”) of the spirit symbolized by the wine goes 
together with the bacchanalian revelries only e contrario. 
The Greek tradition does not claim that Dionysus turns 
water into wine. The Bacchae of Euripides graphically 
describes the penetration of the orgiastic Dionysus cult 
into Greece. “And one of them took her thyrsus [a light 
stick of reed or fennel, with fresh strands of ivy twined 
around it] and struck it on the rock; and from the rock 
there gushed a spring of limpid water; another struck her 
wand down into the earth, and there the god made a 
fountain of wine spring up; and any who wanted milk 
had only to scratch the earth with the tip of her fingers, 
and there was the white stream flowing for her to drink; 
and from the ivy-bound thyrsus a sweet ooze of honey 
dripped."56 Plato has shown (Jon 534a) that all these 
wonderful practices take place in the minds of the 
maenads and do not occur in the "objective" world. The 
authentic poets, he says, are like “the bacchants, [who,] 
when possessed, draw milk and honey from the rivers but 
not when in their senses. So the spirit of the lyric poet 
works. . . ."57 The ecstatic frenzy that seized the women 
and maidens was domesticated by the state and the 
priesthood; they turned it into a state cult that was 
observed on prescribed das DÉ Noetzel reports, follow- 
ing Pausanias (VI 26.1f.): “In ancient times the women of 
Elis invoked the god with the music of flutes and the 
miracle of the wine bubbling up was the sign that he had 
appeared. ... Later we find there an edifice and a priest- 
hood to manage the miracle itself." With respect to the 
traditions of the Dionysus miracle cited by Bultmann 
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(Naxos, Teos, Andros, Nysa) Noetzel says:5° “All these 
miracles tales . . . are relatively late and show that a time 
had come when mythic poesis was very popular and 
produced a wide variety.” It is astonishing that the motif 
of transformation, which played no role in the Dionysus 
cult, was taken from the Cana miracle “in order to justify 
biblically an Epiphany celebration that derived from a 
practice of the Egyptian Osiris cult."9? One does well to 
abandon the history of religions view that the Cana story 
is allegedy derived from the cult of Dionysus. 

Finally Hirsch! chooses the distinction between wine 
and Jewish water for purification as the point of depar- 
ture for his exposition of the pericope: "The story itself 
connects the water vessels with the prescriptions of the 
Jewish law concerning clean and unclean. If one holds to 
the contrast between spirit and law, the profound meta- 
phorical meaning of the story is sufficient, in accordance 
with the author's style. The purity connected with the 
law disappears into the gift of the Holy Spirit. The fig- 
urative relationship is probably to be understood in the 
most general sense as the contrast between the Jewish 
religion of law and the Christian religion of spirit and 
truth. In that case, the miracle is clearly a figurative 
representation of what comes as a result of the death of 
Jesus." 

All of these sorts of interpretations have one thing in 
common: they believe the event as narrated meant little 
to the Evangelist. Not that he held that the miracle never 
took place,9? but that it was only “symbolic.” But if Jesus 
causes water to be turned into wine here, that wine 
would have been drunk like any other wine, and Lazarus, 
who was raised from the dead, also died again later (cf. 
John 12:10). That means: these miracles leave mankind 
within the sphere of this world and do not basically alter 
the character of life. But that is precisely what Jesus 
intends, on the view of the Gospel of John. For that 
reason, the *hour" of Jesus is the central event for the 
Evangelist. For this was the hour in which Jesus gave 
himself completely to the fulfillment of the Father's will, 
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and the hour, at the same time, when the way of Jesus to 
the cross opened the way to the Father—also for us. At 
this point there came into view what was hidden and 
inaccessible in the world. All the “signs” of Jesus in the 
Gospel of John point to this last hour and to that extent 
anticipate it. Whoever believes in Jesus knows what really 
occurs in that particular hour: salvation is made acces- 
sible in Jesus. The Evangelist may have understood the 
Cana story in the light of 1:16f. of the Prologue: “And 
from his fullness have we all received, grace upon grace.” 
That the author refers to the purification of the Jews is 
evident from 1:17: “For the law was given through 
Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” In 
1:50, “you shall see greater things than these,” there is 
reference to that uncanny knowledge of Nathaniel’s past. 
In Cana, one of these greater things becomes evident. In 
the older rites of purification man attempted to make 
himself clean before God. But now, in the “hour,” comes 
the new, the new hour of God: man does not take his 
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own impurity away; “the lamb of God" does (1:29, 36). 
Because God shows himself as the great giver, his Lord- 
ship appears in power. ‘That becomes concrete in the 
Cana story. But only he can see it whose vision is not 
fixed on the rapture of the wedding celebration. We 
have a better cause for joy than the wedding celebration 
as such: Jesus goes to the Father and thereby opens the 
way for us. The Evangelist does not go into the matter at 
this point. He merely paints a picture before our eyes. 
He will often discuss the matter, in one way or another. 
But this is the center of the Johannine gospel, which is 
here expressed for the first time. 
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7. The Cleansing of the Temple 
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#13 Asin 11:55, the temporal proximity of the Passover 
of the Jews prompts Jesus to go up to Jerusalem, which 
was situated on the central ridge of the hill country. The 
verb “go up” (4va8atvw) was the common expression for 
this pilgrimage. But in the Gospel of John Jesus does not 
behave like a pilgrim. We never hear that he participates 
in the Jewish cult. For the Fourth Gospel, the “Passover 
of the Jews,” and the feast of Tabernacles in 7:2, the 
feast of Dedication in 10:22, and the “feast of the Jews” 
that is not further specified in 5:1, are not Christian 
worship services, but feasts that no longer concern Jesus 
and his disciples. The Gospel of John makes it clear to 
the reader at this point, where one of the great Jewish 
festivals is mentioned for the first time, how strongly 
Jesus objected to them. According to the Fourth Gospel, 
the feasts in the Jerusalem temple merely offer Jesus an 
occasion for his own proclamation. They prompt him to 
speak to the Jews gathered together about his own sig- 
nificance. The narrator does not employ these feasts as 
historical milestones by which one might reckon the 
duration of his public ministry. But because the Johan- 
nine tradition referred to several Passover feasts for the 
reason mentioned above, and others, the Evangelist has 
connected the story of the cleansing of the temple with 
the first of the Passovers he mentions: Jesus could not 
have waited until the end of his ministry to effect his 
protest in word and deed against this kind of worship. 

m 14 Reference to the “temple” (iepov) follows upon the 
mention of Jerusalem (as in Mark 11:11, 15). Commen- 
tators think that the narrator makes reference to the 
extraordinarily large "Court of the Gentiles," which 
stretched south and north from the inner court and the 
temple proper (v 19: vaós). But none of the evangelists 
uses this designation, "Court of the Gentiles," and it is 
uncertain how exact their notions of the Jewish temple 
were. It had lain in ruins more than twenty years before 
the Gospel of John was written. It is by no means certain 
that the evangelists (or the authors of their "sources") 
had the latest archaeological data at their disposal. 
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According to verse 14, in addition to pigeons (the 
offering of the poor: Lev 5:7, 12:8), one also purchased 
oxen and sheep in the “temple.” The more expensive 
oxen were rarely used as private offerings.! The two 
young bullocks presented by the priests as community 
sacrifices on Passover morning (Lev 1:1-17; Jos. Ant. 
3.224ff.; Philo, De Spec. leg. 1.162f.) were of course not 
available for purchase in the temple beforehand. The 
tradition that R. Baba ben Buta (a contemporary of 
Herod the Great) once drove 3,000 head of small live- 
stock from the steppe of Qedar to the temple hill in 
order to depress the inflated price is reported as one 
individual case that is greatly exaggerated in number.? 

The number of pilgrims and Passover sacrifices was 
greatly exaggerated. Josephus asserts that 255,600 
sacrificial animals were counted once in the 60's CE? On 
the assumption that at least ten persons belonged to each 
Passover group (not *on average" but "at least"), Jose- 
phus arrives at a figure of 2,700,000 participants in the 
Passover meal. Jeremias* has estimated the number of 
pilgrims at 125,000, and then adds: “We shall probably 
not have to increase or decrease that number by more 
than half." An additional note inserted into the third 
edition? raises the question whether the total number of 
participants in the feast, 180,000 (pilgrims and residents) 
is not still too high. It is certain that it is and by quite a 
bit. In 1965, Safrai? takes earlier estimates back to more 
modest and realistic numbers: one could possibly speak 
of some ten thousand pilgrims. According to Pesah. 8.3,” 
it was sufficient when each participant received a piece of 
the Passover lamb the size of an olive. Thus a single lamb 
would be sufficient for twenty or more participants. One 
should not therefore agree that there were enormous 
flocks in the lower precincts of the Herodian temple, as 
Schlatter conjectures.® In all probability, most groups of 
pilgrims brought their own lambs with them; the others 
could acquire their Passover lambs in Jerusalem from the 
tenth of Nissan on. Whether such lambs could also be 
obtained in the market on the Mount of Olives remains a 
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question.? The main hypothesis proposed by Eppstein in 
this connection seems to us to be dubious: the high priest 
Caiaphas fell out with the Sanhedrin in the year 30 CE 
(“priests opposed to rabbis”) and withdrew the meeting 
room in the Chamber of Hewn Stone from the San- 
hedrin. When the owners of the market on the Mount of 
Olives mentioned above made a room in it available to 
the Sanhedrin for use as a meeting room, Caiaphas took 
revenge on these merchants and permitted their compet- 
itors to keep their animals in the Court of the Gentiles 
itself for the first time in history. Thus Jesus was con- 
fronted with a scene that he had not seen on his earlier 
visits to the temple. But Caiaphas was not the only 
Sadducee in the Sanhedrin (if he was a Sadducee at all); 
in addition to him members of the family of the high 
priest were represented, and the “Elders,” the second 
group in the Sanhedrin, were probably predominantly 
“orthodox” Sadducees. The scribes in the Sanhedrin did 
not possess their power by virtue of their numbers, but 
because the people stood behind them. 

Money changers (who, in any case, set up their tables 
in the “Court of the Gentiles” only a few days before 
Passover) were necessary because the temple tax was not 
to be paid with Roman or Greek money (on account of 
the human image appearing on them, which the Law 
forbade). Since Judea had lost its right to coin money as a 
Roman province, one made use of Tyrian money, which 
carried only the designation of the value of the Shekel. 
The surcharge of the money changers amounted to only 
2.12%. In the case of a temple tax of a didrachma per 
person, that would amount to only a few pennies 
(perhaps as little as 4%). Noisy bargaining was not prac- - 
ticed. According to Segal. 5.3,!° one could purchase, for 
example, a drink-offering at a fixed price in accordance 
with a thoroughly organized system (also payable in 
Tyrian coin). Exegetes who represent the commercial 
activity in the “Court of the Gentiles” as a kind of activity 
typical of a county fair have come to this view not on the 
basis of archaeological evidence, but because they could 
account for the action of Jesus only on the assumption of 
an unseemly huckster in the temple. 
m15 Since one cannot drive animals merely with one's 
hands, Jesus made “a kind of whip" (read as dpayeAAıov 
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with 9596 and $575) out of the cords with which the animals 
had been tethered. He did not use it against people, but 
drove the animals out with it. The exegetes 
Wellhausen,!! Hirsch,!? and Bauer,!? among others, 
want to strike the words “the sheep and the oxen” in 
verse 15—and thus to eliminate the mention of sheep 
and oxen in verse 14 also—as an alleged late addition, 
but that is unecessary. If the word "all" refers to both a 
neuter and a masculine plural, the masculine gender 
(here: robs 8óas, “the oxen”) determines the gender of 
mas (“all”), which results in mdvras. The construction re 
... kat ("both . . . and"), of course, appears only here in 
the Gospel of John. But it can have been taken over from 
the source. In that case, it would be unnecessary to strike 
the sheep and the oxen and the words “those who sold 
pigeons," as Hirsch proposes. Such an emendation would 
have as its consequence, moreover, that, after pouring 
out their coins and overturning their tables, Jesus would 
have demanded of them: "Take your things and get out!” 
And he would have done this although he had already 
driven out the money changers earlier, according to 
Hirsch's reconstruction. On this view, Jesus—and this is 
important—does not attack the money changers with his 
whip (as some artists and also commentators have rep- 
resented it), but put a stop only to the exchange of 
money. 

$865 and 9575 read rà xéppara, as does B. It is thus not 
necessary to read the collective singular xépya with 8 RO 
al as Bauer does.!* Karéorpewev in 8 ® pc is probably a 
late reading. 9595 offers àvérpeyev, as do B © al; Bauer 
prefers the reading avéorpewer (A L), which is now also 
attested by $575. 
m16 It is consonant with this picture that Jesus does not 
also proceed against those who were selling pigeons, but 
only orders them to remove the cages and pigeons. The 
picture that the narrator is painting of Jesus is thus far 
consistent. The only difficulty lies in conceiving how he 
drove out the animals—where did he drive them?—at 
the same time as he attacked the money changers. In the 
Overview we will consider to what extent this picture is 
historical. The affirmation, “You shall not make my 
Father's house a house of trade,” is directed against all 
the groups mentioned above. But in the interests of the 
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composition, the weightiest item is placed at the end. 
The Evangelist does not take this affirmation to mean 
that Jesus rejects commercial activity in sacred precincts: 
there are no sacred precincts for the Johannine Jesus, 
neither on Gerizim nor in Jerusalem (John 4:21). What 
the Johannine Jesus rejects is the delusion that man can 
buy God's favor with sacrifices. Verse 16 can also have 
been derived from the source. But it was thereby 
intended, if we understand it correctly, to say something 
different, viz., the fulfillment of the thing indicated in 
Zech 14:21: “And there shall no longer be a trader in the 
house of the Lord of hosts on that day.” The quotation, 
however, is not made especially evident as such, nor is its 
fulfillment. 

#17 This lack of clarity might have prompted the inser- 
tion of verse 17.15 Jesus’ action appears to lack a biblical 
base. As a consequence, verse 10 is taken from Ps 69, 
which is interpreted christologically, and interpreted to 
mean: Jesus’ behavior follows from his zeal for the house 
of God (therefore as a cleansing of the temple, not its 
destruction) and that would bring about his destruction 
(karadayeraı: third singular future of kareodiw, “to 
consume”).16 From this addition it follows that the 
disicples, who have not been mentioned up to this point 
in the story, were reminded of Ps 69:9 by Jesus’ action 
and understood that Psalm as a prophecy. This addition, 
which separates verse 16 from verse 18, need not have 
arisen subsequently, but could have been present already 
in the source of the Evangelist. In contrast to the Synop- 
tics, this indirect prooftext is not, however, attributed to 
Jesus but to the disciples; it cannot be used as an imme- 
diate addition to Jesus' words. 

m18 "The Jews" (in Mark 11:27 the chief priests, the 
scribes, and the elders are mentioned; in Matt 21:23 it is 
*the chief priests and elders of the people"; in Luke 20:1 
"the chief priests and the scribes with the elders") pose 
the question of authority in a way that requires a legiti- 
mating sign. The Johannine tradition thus parts com- 
pany with the Synoptics at this point, for the Synoptics 


introduce John the Baptist and his baptism into the 
conversation. At the same time, “the Jews" appear as 
representatives—as often in the Gospel of John—of the 
world that is alienated from God. The miracle at Cana 
appears to have been forgotten. The continuation of the 
dialogue in John is possible only on that assumption. 
m19 Verse 19 presents the saying of Jesus regarding the 
destruction of the temple, reflected in various forms and 
attributed to Jesus in Mark 14:57f., Matt 26:60f., Acts 
6:14, Mark 15:29, and Matt 27:40: "Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up." This saying is ambig- 
uous and the author makes deliberate use of this ambi- 
guity. The Jews understand his saying in the sense that 
he promises, as legitimation of his action in the temple, 
to rebuild the temple in three days were the Jews now to 
destroy it. We thus encounter one of those “Johannine” 
misunderstandings that show: the world proves to be 
incapable of understanding his words. 

m20 The answer of the Jews demonstrates that they 
actually misunderstand Jesus in this crass way. They offer 
as evidence against Jesus: the construction of the temple 
has been going on for forty years. The matter is so 
phrased that it sounds like the entire time was devoted to 
its completion. According to Josephus,!” the Herodian 
temple was begun in 20/19 BCE; it was completed 
shortly before the war with Rome.!® If this scene may be 
used to date the events,!? it would have taken place on 
Passover of the year 28. 

The datum “46 years" has contributed to the discus- 
sion of Jesus' age. For, since Christians identified Jesus' 
body with the temple, they took this to be an indication 
of his age. Moreover, the numerical value of the word 
* Adam"— Jesus is the second Adam—is 46 years.?? But 
Irenaeus was already aware of such speculations and 
even knew their sources. According to Irenaeus,?! the 
presbyters had some information that had come to them 
through John, the disciple of the Lord, to the effect that 
Jesus was 40-50 years old when he taught in his prime. 
And that fits well with our verse: if one thinks of the 


15 Cf. Haenchen, “Johanneische Probleme," 103. 


16 Cf. BDF §74(2). 
17 Ant. 15.380. 
18 Billerbeck, 2: 411f. 


19 Schnackenburg, John, 1: 366; Brown, John, 1: 117. 
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construction time of the temple as 46 years up to this 
time and, correlatively, identifies Jesus’ answer with his 
age, it follows that he was then 46 years old. If the 
temple of his body were destroyed, Jesus would raise it 
up again in three days: he would be raised up again after 
three days. It is also possible that in the background 
stood the attempt to render impossible gnostic specula- 
tions regarding the number 30, the years of Jesus’ life, 
and the number of gnostic aeons. 

Jesus was still born under Herod the Great, who died 4 
BCE. He therefore was presumably some years older 
when he began his ministry than the 30 years attributed 
to him by Luke. That could have supported the tradition 
derived from John 8:57 (“You are not yet fifty years 
old”). 

The word éyeipw (“raise”) has an active sense. But in 
John 10:18 Jesus says that he has the power to lay down 
his life and the power to take it up again. That agrees 
exactly with 2:19 and his éyep@ (“I will raise . . .”): Jesus 
will raise himself up again.?? 
m21 Verse 21 casts light on the mysterious saying of 
Jesus: Jesus did not speak of the Herodian temple, but of 
the temple of his body. So long as Jesus lives on earth, 
God is present in him—and him alone—while for the 
Jews the presence of God is connected with the temple 
on Zion. Thus, to interpret Jesus’ words literally: if the 
Jews kill him—and he knows they will, and he assents to 
his passion just as he does to the betrayal of Judas in John 
13:27— then he will “raise up” his body (again) on the 
third day, will rise again (not, to be sure, with the mortal 
body in which he lived during his life). It is entirely 
possible that Jesus has answered the question of the Jews 
regarding his authority from the Christian point of view: 
his resurrection will legitimate his deeds. That, of course, 
still lies in the future. And that is not the miraculous 
proof demanded by the Jews with whom he is speaking. 
But the source could well have argued along that line. 
That there was such an understanding of the resurrec- 
tion as legitimation in the time of the Gospels is proved 
by Matt 12:40. In this passage Jesus responds to the 
demand for a sign on the part of the Jews with the co- 
nundrum: the Son of man will be in the belly of the earth 
three days and three nights, just as Jonah was in the belly 


22 Editor: In another version of the author's notes we 
find just exactly the opposite interpretation: "The 
word éyeipw has an active sense. But in 10:18 Jesus 


of the whale. For the Christian reader this form of 
legitimation does not come any later than the saying of 
Jesus about the temple in the source being used in the 
Gospel of John. The Evangelist himself did not, of 
course, look at the matter this way (see 3:2). For him, the 
outpouring of the Spirit through the resurrection of 
Jesus produces a true relationship to God for the first 
time and, at the same time, true understanding through 
the disciples. The condemnation of false Jewish worship 
found in verse 16 (“God cannot be bought”) would thus 
have been supplemented positively: Jesus’ exaltation 
brings us to God, not our sacrifices. But whether the 
Evangelist brought these widespread aspects of his 
thought together the context does not permit us to 
determine with compelling clarity. 

m22 Jesus’ disciples comprehended the meaning of his 
puzzling words in 2:19 only after the resurrection, and 
they attributed faith to this saying (faith carries under- 
standing with it). In any case, the phrase, “the scripture 
and,” presents a difficulty. It could not refer to a specific 
text (7) ypady is used to denote a specific passage; ai 
ypadaí means the holy scripture) because such a text 
(which speaks of three days) does not apear in the 
passage. Schnackenburg?? imagines a logion regarding 
the resurrection (“within three days"), although it is not 
cited. The passage envisaged will therefore be Psalm 
69:10 mentioned in verse 17. But in this Psalm only the 
death of Jesus is involved—even interpreted christo- 
logically—and it requires an unusual stretch of the 
imagination, as Schnackenburg’s further effort shows, to 
derive an allusion to the resurrection from this Psalm. 
Thus, the phrase, “the scripture and,” is an addition that 
rates the words of Jesus on par with “holy scripture"— 
the OT was the only “sacred scripture” that Christianity 
recognized at first. 

With Jesus’ action in the temple the Evangelist has in 
mind only Jesus’ rejection of Jewish worship. The ques- 
tion of the Jews is aimed at the justification for this 
reform, and the justification consists entirely of the 
authentic worship in Spirit and in truth that Jesus can 
and does reveal. The event is comprehensible only on 
this interpretation; and so is the strangely weak reaction 


says he has the power &yeipaı. This does not appear to 
fit: Jesus is raised up!” 
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of the Jews to Jesus’ intervention in the temple service, as 
the Gospel of John reports it. 


Overview 

The Gospel of John comes into contact with the synoptic 
tradition for the first time at this point: Mark 11:11, 15- 
17, 27-33//Matt 21:12f., 23-27//Luke 19:45f., 20:1- 
8. It will pay us to compare these three versions and to 
investigate whether the history of this segment of tra- 
dition comes into view. There is the further question of 
whether and how the Johannine version of this history 
fits into the picture. Only then may we ask after the 
historical value of this tradition in general and of the 
Johannine version in particular. Finally, the modern 
critical resolution of this question itself constitutes a 
problem, which will take us down to the current views of 
this pericope. 

The four related stories have more in common than 
one perceives at first glance. Each time a Passover is 
involved (only then were the tables of the money 
changers, in fact, set up in the Court of the Gentiles— 
this designation is of course not used in any df the 
accounts). The real action consists of a violent interven- 
tion in the ordinary course of temple business in this 
period. Jesus’ words explain and, at the same time, justify 
his course of action. Finally, it comes to a discussion of 
his authority. 

Mark 11:11 offers a singular piece of information: 
Jesus does not begin cleansing the temple immediately 
after he enters Jerusalem and the sacred precinct; he 
only looks around at everything. The commentators are 
rather perplexed about this item, if they devote attention 
to it at all. According to Holzmann,** everything was 
*new" for Jesus; also according to Wellhausen,?5 Jesus 
had not often been in the temple. Taylor? has Jesus go 
only as far as the Court of the Israelites. Papyrus 
Oxyrhychos 840 with its controversy dialogue between 
Jesus and a high priest named Levi in the temple?” has 
occasionally tempted a scholar to state that the Fourth 


Gospel is *exceptionally well informed" for reasons that 
are both good and bad, and then to explain the words, 
“he looked around at everything." The supposition that 
Jesus visited the precincts of the temple area reserved for 
priests or even the high priest alone is even more pre- 
carious. If one prefers not to turn Jesus into a tourist 
who exploits every opportunity, one can pass that off 
only as messianic occupation of the temple. Of course 
there is no hint in the text of such a thing. 

The actual report of the cleansing of the temple begins 
in Mark 11:15. It is reported here, to the consternation 
of some scholars, that Jesus (acting alone; nothing is said 
about the disciples) drives out buyers and sellers, over- 
turns the tables of the money changers and the seats of 
those who sell pigeons (not a word is said about resistance 
on the part of those affected), and does not permit 
anyone to carry a (water) jar through the large temple 
square (v 16). Verse 17 contains the words that justify 
such action: "My house shall be called house of prayer for 
all peoples” (Isa 56:7, Jer 7:11; a so-called “mixed 
citation"). In their contexts, however, these two citations 
mean something quite different that has nothing to do 
with our scene: the passage from third Isaiah does not 
perhaps propose to abolish sacrifices and replace them 
with prayer, but presupposes that the Gentiles who join 
with Israel might also enter the temple in the endtime 
and that their offerings will be as pleasing to God as those 
of the Jews. “House of Prayer" (app mz) is thus not 
being contrasted here with sacrifices. The second part of 
the "mixed citation" also has a different meaning in its 
original context: Jer 7:11 means that one steals, commits 
murder, commits adultery, swears falsely, makes sacri- 
fices to Baal, runs after other gods, and then goes into 
the temple in the presence of God and hopes to be saved. 
*Has this house, which is called by my name, become a 
den of robbers in your eyes?" ( Jer 7:11). "Den of 
robbers" refers to a place where one goes with the booty, 
after having stolen and robbed, and feels safe. In point- 
ing to this *biblical basis," Mark and his community 
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indicate to us how they attempt to account for Jesus’ 
activity. Here Christians, like the Jews before them, have 
not paid attention to the context and have seized on one 
sentence or another or even on a phrase. It is possible 
that Mark understood the phrase “for all nations” to 
refer to the great external “Court of the Gentiles,” so 
called, and that he represents the situation in such a way 
that the money changers and those who sold pigeons 
carried on their business there. Matthew and Luke omit 
the phrase, “for all nations,” and thus achieve a sharp 
contrast between “house of prayer” and “den of robbers.” 
Luke was evidently not entirely comfortable in describ- 
ing precisely an action of Jesus involving violence; he has 
omitted these features, as a consequence, while Matthew 
retains them as a matter of course. 

The Gospel of John, on the other hand, has depicted 
the action of Jesus in detail: it speaks of the sale of oxen 
and sheep; it has Jesus make ready a kind of whip and 
drive “them all” out, oxen and sheep; it has Jesus pour 
out and overturn the coins and tables of the money 
changers. The sellers of pigeons receive the gentlest 
treatment: they are to take their pigeons away, and no 
one is to turn “my Father’s house” into a marketplace. 
There is certainly no such saying in the OT. The final 
verse alone could have been influenced by a passage 
from the OT, viz., by Zech 14:21, where to a good and 
happy future belongs: “And there shall no longer be a 
trader in the house of the Lord of hosts on that day.” 

The final verses of the Johannine pericope (2:18-21) 
make it clear that the true temple is the body of Jesus. 
The action against the Jerusalem temple (in which the 
Jews want to buy God’s favor) is actually based on the 
contrast between Jewish and Christian worship (with this 
cf. 4:21-23). But that means: the Johannine tradition 
indeed reports Jesus’ violent action against the mer- 
chants and money changers in greater detail than the 
Synoptics and thereby offers a form of the story that is 
more developed; but Jesus’ action has attained another 
meaning: the Jewish cultus must give way to Christian 


28 La Sainte Bible, 10: 330f. 
29 L'Evangile selon Saint Jean, 64f. 


worship in Spirit and in truth (so 4:23). It is not a matter 
of a “cleansing of the temple,” but of the abolition of the 
temple cultus altogether. That cultus came to an end 
with the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple in 70 
CE at the latest, and the narrator knows it only in that 
state. 

And for the other question: is there a historical reality 
behind the synoptic and Johannine accounts of the 
incident in the temple, and, if so, what is it? The first 
subordinate question is this: is the Synoptic dating of the 
event (the cleansing of the temple at the beginning of the 
passion of Jesus) to be preferred to the Johannine (at the 
beginning of the public ministry) or not? Braun," 
Lagrange,?? and Taylor,?® still support the superiority of 
the Johannine account. But the majority of scholars, 
among whom there are also Catholic exegetes like 
Schnackenburg?! and Brown?? (Catholic exegetes tend 
to treat the matter cautiously), prefer the Synoptic date. 

No matter how one decides this question, one must 
also ask whether a historical event lies behind these 
reports at all. Fach Evangelist is certainly convinced that 
he is reporting an actual occurrence. Nevertheless, the 
significance of the event was the main concern of them 
all. The elucidation of the historical event, as we under- 
take it, is more in the nature of a subordinate enterprise. 

That has complicated efforts of modern historical- 
critical work to elucidate the historical background of 
the two types of story. Research first had to go through a 
long and painful process to free itself from the notion 
that the way of representing things, say, in Mark 11:15- 
19 and 11:27-33 or John 2:13-22, was something like a 
documentary film. Criticism had still not really dawned 
with Zahn and Bernhard Weiss. Zahn?? pictures the 
event like this: hundreds of oxen and sheep were col- 
lected in the outer courts and halls around the temple 
area. Jesus made a whip *out of cords or strips of leather 
which would have been easy to find on the floor" and 
drove “the cattlemen together with their cattle . . . out of 
the temple area through porches and gates surrounding 
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it.” Zahn did not notice how absurd it was to have Jesus 
drive large herds entirely out of the temple area, 
together with their owners—where did he drive them, 
really? When did Jesus find the time to turn to the money 
changers and sellers of pigeons (Zahn has depicted the 
treatment of both groups with an ardent pedantry)? He 
did not consider this in his eager efforts to reproduce the 
scene. In the view of B. Weiss,3* “the Synoptic tradition 
... has erroneously” misplaced "the unforgettable 
incident” at the end of Jesus’ public ministry. “All 
historical probability speaks for the account” of the 
Fourth Gospel. “On his last festival pilgrimage, where 
Jesus . . . already proclaimed the downfall of the city and 
the temple, the cleansing of the temple was a pointless 
provocation. ... On the other hand, Jesus could not have 
inaugurated his public activity more suitably .. . than by 
bearing witness against the dislocation and poisoning of 
the practice of national piety by common greed, and 
bearing that witness at the center of common life in a 
theocracy." 

The turn in scholarship is already evident in 
Lohmeyer:?? the narrative is scarcely to be labeled a 
historical report, but is a paraenetical example with 
teaching appended. Historically speaking, the incident 
can hardly be brought clearly into view: "for it is difficult 
to imagine how Jesus cleaned out the entire temple 
square alone" and why neither the temple guard nor the 
Roman police in the tower of Antonia intervened. “The 
action of Jesus could have taken place only in the Court 
of the Gentiles . . . and signals a revolutionary act vis-à-vis 
the Sanhedrin." Did the Sanhedrin have to restrain itself 
because of the people, who supported Jesus, or because 
of the Roman government? Did Jesus act in order to 
prepare for the end of the age by performing an eschato- 
logical deed? 

For Hirsch? the resolution of the question is much 
simpler. The Pre-Markan report of the eyewitness 
account of Peter lies at the base of the narrative; the 
verses Mark 11:15b, 16, 18 are, in part, later additions. 


34 Das Johannes-Evangelium, 100. 


The reproach that the worship of God has been commer- 
cialized governs the.free recasting. "To adjust the story a 
little with deft hands and listen to the words that belong 
to the story with the ears of the Spirit—that was all (the 
Evangelist) did." The cleansing of the temple "is some- 
thing entirely unique, something that does not fit Jewish 
logic; at best one could call it an authoritative act of the 
kind typical of the prophets. It is not essentially an act of 
violence employing armed followers, but the act of a man 
of God himself that produces paralyzing fright and 
unresisting timidity. Its effect lies in the inner shock 
delivered to those concerned. It does not therefore 
require helping hands to be told; what there is of helping 
hands is of little consequence for the event." It becomes 
clear in Mark 11:17 that one cannot get by with such a 
psychologizing interpretation: Jesus does not permit 
(imperfect of duration) anyone to carry a vessel through 
the sacred temple precinct. That is the point of view of a 
Pharisee: one must not treat the sacred temple precinct 
as a profane domain (the same thing applies to the 
synagogue) by using it as a shortcut." Since the temple 
buildings practically divide the great Court of the Gen- 
tiles into a northern and a southern region, which a 
single person could not have overseen and controlled, 
surveillance would have been possible only by a guard 
made up of Galilean pilgrims stationed at all the gates of 
the Court. Some exegetes assist by supplying an enthusi- 
astic crowd of messianic pilgrims from Galilee, who could 
have served perhaps as the helping hands of Hirsch. But 
would the pilgrims have been so enthusiastic when Jesus 
and his disciples made it impossible for them to present 
the temple tax, an offering of doves, and to participate in 
the Passover meal, especially since Jesus had not pre- 
pared them for such a deed by appropriate preaching 
and thus made it comprehensible. It actually turns out 
that the Christian community attempted, in different 
ways at various times, to find a *biblical meaning" in the 
stories about an action of Jesus. ` 

In Mark 11:18 the chief priests and scribes hear of 
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Jesus’ deed without daring to proceed against him, on 
account of the people. The question of the chief priests 
regarding the authority of Jesus is separated from the 
cleansing of the temple by sayings about the fig tree, 
faith, and forgiveness (vv 21-25), separated to such an 
extent that the question, *By what authority are you 
doing these things?" hangs in the air. When Jesus poses 
the counter question whether the baptism of John is 
from "heaven" (= God), they respond: “we don't know." 
Because every answer presents them with a dilemma— 
here the narrator reconstructs what is in the priests' 
minds— Jesus evades the necessity of giving out informa- 
tion about his authority by means of this adroit, loaded 
question. But was it really impossible for the council to 
respond to Jesus' counter question? The chief priests 
could rightly have replied: If you appeal to the baptism 
of John, why do you not baptize yourself? Or, put differ- 
ently: even if John were authorized by God to practice 
baptism, that has nothing to do with the question 
whether Jesus' violent attack was sanctioned by God or 
not. This entire scene looks much more like Christians 
reflecting very cleverly in their imaginations on how 
Jesus could have exercized his authority and power 
without his opponents being able to respond at all. It was 
as certain for Mark that "everybody" regarded John as a 
prophet as it was that Christian baptism was concerned 
with the will of Jesus. 

Luke has not only gotten rid of the encumbrance 
involved in the story of the fig tree. That story is neither 
consistent in itself —it was not the time for figs, Mark 
11:13b—nor is it suitable as proof of the power of God 
in prayer. Luke also drops the concrete descriptions of 
Jesus' behavior. Jesus no longer turns over tables of 
money changers and seats of merchants and he drives no 
cattle out. In the Lukan account, the story of the 
question about authority is now certainly proximate to 
the the story of the cleansing of the temple. As a conse- 
quence, Luke has detached the question of authority 
from the cleansing of the temple and connected it to the 
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teaching of Jesus: the interrogators can now question 
Jesus on *one of those days." 

This amelioration of what offends in the story does 
not, however, set historical critics and their imaginations 
at ease. That opens up a dangerous course for Hirsch, 28 
as it does for Zahn. If one, for instance, has Jesus "strike 
one or the other of the [money changers'] tables," as 
Zahn does,?? “so that the coins that were sorted and 
stacked up on the table are mixed up and roll onto the 
ground," and if one then has Jesus overturn "the tables 
themselves in order to complete the disruption," one 
then gives the reader an impression that the narrator did 
not at all intend. How little Zahn*? understands the 
Evangelist at this point is demonstrated by his interpre- 
tation of John 2:17: "The violent demeanor of Jesus also 
appears to the disciples to be that of a Zealot and thus 
dangerous." It is not surprising that R. Eisler could 
sketch out a plot in 1930*! in which Jesus launches an 
unfortunate attack on the temple and is quashed by 
Pilate (tower of Siloam, Luke 13:4; Carmichael*? did not 
read Eisler's book without profit). No one of the Gospel 
writers came upon the idea of ascribing a zealotic mis- 
understanding to the disciples, even though sayings open 
to such a misunderstanding were part of the tradition, 
such as: “I have not come to bring peace, but a sword" 
(Matt 10:34//Luke 12:51). The Fourth Gospel was 
conceived in a community for which the temple cultus (it 
was then no longer in existence) was still something 
reformable and for which the realm of the king Jesus was 
not of this world. 

Is there now a historical kernel anywhere in the story? 
Jesus carries out "the cleansing of the temple" alone in all 
four accounts. How are we to account for that? M. R. 
James has called attention to the translation of the Bible 
in verse, known as Aurora, *? made by Peter of Riga (in 
the late twelfth century) with many notes. This appears 
in the cleansing of the temple: In the gospels used by the 
Nazareans it is said that rays came out of Jesus’ eyes, 
through which the opponents of Jesus were struck dumb. 
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James speculates that these remarks go back to Jerome, 27 
to a passage that ends with the words: Ignem enim quiddam 
atque sidereum radiabat ex oculis eius, et divinitatis majestas 
in his countenance. Jerome does not of course mention a 
gospel used by the Nazareans. But James nevertheless 
does not consider it out of the question that Jerome knew 
such a source. In fact Jerome is here borrowing from 
Origen.*® Origen interprets the story of the cleansing of 
the temple purely symbolically in his commentary on 
John (the temple stands for the church) and indicates 
that this story could not have taken place in a literal sense 
(if one does not care to salvage it as ý deıorepa ro? *Inaod 
ddvayus, "the holy power of Jesus”), especially since Jesus 
would have acted questionably from a moral point of 
view and the merchants and money changers would have 
been confident of the justice of their position. But the 
moral shock-effect of Jesus' action has also not become 
more comprehensible as a result. One has also to pre- 
suppose a sense of guilt—if only the minimum—on the 
part of the money changers and those who sold pigeons, 
as Hirsch has actually already done. But these people 
were not only licensed by the temple authorities, they 
had no reason to have a bad conscience with respect to 
their occupation—without which the payment of the 
temple tax and the temple cultus could not be carried 
out. 

Earlier we referred to Lohmeyer's conjecture? that 
“the story is not a historical report, . . . but a paraenetical 
example with appended teaching." It then remains to 
inquire why the community historicized what is really a 
paraenetical example story in passing it on. To this 
question one may respond with the suggestion that the 
Evangelists transmitted numerous such (diverging) 
fragmentary sketches of Jesus.*? There comes to mind 
that story which (indirectly) ascribes to Jesus a positive 
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response to the question of the temple tax (Matt 17:24- 
27); the story that attributes to Jesus a positive response 
to an offering in the temple (Matt 5:23-24); his approval 
of the money offering to the temple (Mark 12:41- 
44//Luke 21:1-4); in addition to which there is the 
prediction of the destruction of the temple (Mark 13:1- 
4//Matt 24:1-3//Luke 21:5ff.), the desecration of the 
temple (Mark 13:14//Matt 24:15), the lament over the 
judgment of Jerusalem (Matt 23:37-38//Luke 13:34- 
35, including the mention of the olxos, *house"), and the 
lament over the daughters of Jerusalem (Luke 23:27- 
31). The sayings about the destruction and rebulding of 
the temple form another group (Mark 14:58, Matt 
26:61, Mark 15:29, Matt 27:40, John 2:19, Acts 6:14; cf. 
Acts 7:47, 17:24). 

The images of Jesus suggested by each of these sayings 
are not simply to be covered over: on the contrary, they 
provide various aspects of the picture of Jesus in the 
Gospels (of varying historical worth). One can not agree 
that these variations are simply to be traced back to the 
difference between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Such a 
simple scheme would not do justice to the manifold 
character of early Christian tradition and preaching. One 
is reminded also of the saying imputed to Jesus regarding 
fecundity in the millennial kingdom, to which we were 
able to point earlier as a further development of the 
Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch.*? 

The sayings of Jesus were not always transmitted as 
isolated logia, but were also embedded in graphic scenes, 
out of which one cannot reconstruct a unified historical 
overview. But various OT sayings about the “temple” 
(vads; Isa 56:7, Jer 7:11, Zech 14:21) very likely played 
an important role in the formation of these scenes, to say 
nothing of Psalms interpreted christologically. 


(1968) 481-88. 
49 See Introduction $1, "The Fourth Gospel in Farly 
Christian Tradition," s.v. Bishop Papias. 


47 Das Evangelium des Markus, übersezt und erklärt, KEK 
1,2 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932, 


161963) 237. 


48 Cf. Schille, “Prolegomena zur Jesusfrage," TLZ 93 
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23 Now when he was in Jerusalem at the 
Passover feast, many believed in his 
name when they saw his signs which he 
did; 24/ but Jesus did not trust himself to 
them, 25/ because he knew all men and 
needed no one to bear witness of man; 
for he himself knew what was in man. 


This short passage is often identified as an addition of the 
Evangelist.! But it is a question of what one means by the 
Evangelist. Whoever thinks of him as a redactor of a 
higher order, as Bultmann does, must have different 
reasons for doing so than the one who holds the view 
that the Evangelist is a theologian of the greatest range, 
for whom, however, it is of no consequence to retain 


John 2:23-25 


8. Jesus Performs Many Miracles 
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something of the tradition if he can somehow bring that 
something into agreement with his own view. That the 
pericope contains Johannine expressions? does not imply 
that it contains no tradition. Certainly the pericope is 
unusually colorless. Among those to whom reference is 
being made here, Nicodemus is probably also to be 
included. To this extent, these verses form not only a 


1 E.g. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannes, 16 and 


Bultmann, John, 130 [91f.]. 
2 See Brown, John, 1: 126f. 
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kind of conclusion to the preceding scene (in continuing 
the situation), but also preparation for 3:1-21. 

m23 Jesus is still in Jerusalem. The repetition of êv (“in”) 
three times is excessive. The phrase "at the Passover" (év 
rQ Tác Xa) might be regarded, with Hirsch,’ as an addi- 
tion of the redactor; it is intended to give precise identifi- 
cation to the feast. According to the preceding story, 
Jesus had performed no miracles in Jerusalem, if one 
does not consider the cleansing of the temple as one, and 
that of course is not warranted by the text. In any case, 
the faith of many based on the signs they have now seen 
(dewpew and even 8Aéz« have replaced öpdw in the 
present tense) is conceived by the Evangelist as prepa- 
ration for the story of Nicodemus: 3:2 corresponds to the 
faith based on miracle; it appears that for the Evangelist 
this does not say much for their faith (cf. 3:3). "Believed 
in his name" ( John 1:12, 2:23, 3:18, Matt 18:6, Mark 
9:42; John customarily says "believe in him" or "believe 
in me") appears to be an expression of the community in 
the sense of to perceive or acknowledge someone as sent 
from God. This does not speak unqualifiedly for the 
Evangelist as author. But here the miracles intended as 
signs identify Jesus only as a “divine man” (0€ios àviyjp), of 
which there were many at that time. The tradition 
available to the Evangelist depicts Jesus throughout in 
this manner. The miracles legitimate him. Verse 23 may 
thus be understood as a kind of summary. In a similar 
way, 4:45 speaks of Galileans who saw everything that 
Jesus did in Jerusalem. Also in 7:31 many miracles that 
Jesus did in Jerusalem are reckoned with, while 7:3 
seems to presuppose that Jesus had only performed 
miracles in Galilee up to this point. In 11:47 and 12:37 
many signs are attributed to Jesus, and they are men- 
tioned again in 20:30. If these “summaries” were already 
contained in the “gospel” used by the Evangelist, then its 
character as a "gospel of miracles" would have been 
further heightened: then the major individual miracles 
narrated would merely have been especially impressive 
examples of the miracle-working power of Jesus. The 


3 Studien, 48. 


4  Wettstein (Novum Testamentum Graecum editionis 
receptae cum Lectionibus variantibus . . . necnon commen- 
tario pleniore . . . opera studio Joannis Jacobi Wetstenii, 2 
vols. [Amsterdam, 1751, 1752] 1: 849) mentions a 
passage in Eustathius; Bauer (Das Johannesevangelium, 
50) a further one in Plutarch: “This person seems to 
me to show sense in trusting himself to a good man 
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Evangelist could have taken over such "summaries" as 
easily as he did individual miracles, if he understood the 
former as pointers just as he did the later. 

m24 “But Jesus did not trust himself to them": this usage 
appears rarely in Greek.* The word-play works with 
various meanings of morevw (“believe, trust"). The 
phrase might mean: “He did not trust them”; perhaps 
even: "He did not make himself known to them." Thus 
Stauffer:5 “Again and again he avoided revealing his 
secret" (émierevev: imperfect). Verse 24 has nothing to do 
with the late Jewish speculation regarding the hidden 
messiah who lives as a beggar before the gates of Rome. 
m25 Verse 25 awkwardly explains verse 24b. Bultmann® 
takes this fussiness of language as evidence that the 
Evangelist himself composes this sentence. But the style 
of the Evangelist differs; the narrator does not intend, of 
course, to represent Jesus as one of the “divine men" 
(Hetoı ävdpwroı), many of whom boasted of their omni- 
science, like Apollonius of Tyana or the Mandean Manda 
d’Hayye,’ but as the all-knowing son of God (but cf. the 
suggestion found already in Mark 2:8). Schwartz? thinks 
the singular “man” points to the betrayer; but the text 
offers no support for this suggestion. 


Overview 

Did this pericope, which can be understood as a tran- 
sition and introduction to the Nicodemus scene, already 
have this sense in the source? It is difficult to accept the 
view that it did, for in that case the Nicodemus scene had 
a different content. That would not be impossible, since 
the figure of Nicodemus appears again in 19:39 with an 
illusion to 3:1f.? Schwartz!? remarks on the many “signs” 
(onpeta): "It is to be noted that the ‘many signs’ occur 
only in speeches and explications or in the explanation 
inserted in 12:37, never in the narrative itself, as is often 
the case in the Synoptics; they are even presupposed by 
the Synoptics and, in the Fourth Gospel, do not belong 
to the tightly woven series of miracles that is graduated 
until it reaches a climax in the resurrection of the dead." 


rather than to a strong place" (Plutarch's Moralia, 
LCL, vol. 3, tr. F. C. Babbitt [1931] 181D). 

Jesus and His Story, tr. Dorothea M. Barton (London: 
SCM Press, 1960) 61. 

John, 131 n. 4 [92 n. 5]. 

Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 50. 

*Aporien," 1: 352 n. 3. 

On Naqdemon ben Gorgion, mentioned several 


cQ 


oon 


Perhaps one ought rather to say: the mention of “many 
signs” in 12:37 and 20:30 may well have been taken over 
by the Evangelist, but was not created by him. For him, 
the single miracle in 7:21 is sufficient: Jesus heals the 
paralytic by the pool of Bethzatha. The few miracles the 
Evangelist has taken over are not meant to serve the 
legitimation of Jesus, to demonstrate his divine being. 


John 2:23-25 


They can only point to his divine being as events which 
refer to an entirely different dimension. For that reason 
the Evangelist does not require numerous miracles; they 
only prove something for those who have not yet per- 
ceived the “qualitative distinction” between the divine 
and human spheres. That will be made clear by the scene 
with Nicodemus which now follows. 


times by the rabbis, cf. Billerbeck, 2: 413-17. 


10 “Aporien,” 2: 121 n. 1. 
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Jesus and Nicodemus 
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is born from above, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” 4/ Nicodemus said to 
him, “How can a man be born when he is 
old? Can he enter a second time into his 
mother's womb and be born?" 5/ Jesus 
answered, "Truly, truly, | say to you, 
unless one is born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 6/ 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit. 7/ Do not marvel that I said to you, 
“You must be born from above.’ 8/ The 
wind blows where it wills, and you hear 
the sound of it, but you do not know ` 
whence it comes or whither it goes; so it 
is with every one who is born of the 
Spirit.” 9/ Nicodemus said to him, “How 
can this be?” 10/ Jesus answered him, 
“Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you 
do not understand this? 11/ Truly, truly, | 
say to you, we speak of what we know, 
and bear witness to what we have seen; 
but you do not receive our testimony. 12/ 
If | have told you earthly things and you 
do not believe, how can you believe if I 
tell you heavenly things? 13/ No one has 
ascended into heaven but he who de- 
scended from heaven, the Son of man. 
14/ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so must the Son of man 
be lifted up, 15/ that whoever believes in 
him may have eternal life." 16/ For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should 
not perish but have eternal life. 17/ For ` 
God sent the Son into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him. 18/ He who 
believes in him is not condemned; he 
who does not believe is condemned 
already, because he has not believed in 
the name of the only Son of God. 19/ And 
this is the judgment, that the light has 
come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 20/ For every one who 
does evil hates the light, and does not 
come to the light, lest his deeds should 
be exposed. 21/ But he who does what is 
true comes to the light, that it may be 
clearly seen that his deeds have been 


wrought in God. 
In this segment, questions regarding the use of sources, greater degree than previously. The divergence of the 
the historical value, the composition, and the theology of | commentaries demonstrates that. In 1893 B. Weiss! 
the Gospel of John are intertwined and overlap to a could still write: "There is nothing at all against the view 
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that John was a witness to this dialogue.” In 1954 
Strathmann? believed it to be “a mistake . . . to raise at all 
the question of the external historicity of a dialogue that 
takes the course this one does.” In the judgment of 
Bultmann? the discourse is “the primary element in the 
composition with respect to both content and literary 
analysis;” the Evangelist took it “from his source, the 
‘revelation discourses’.” This raises the question of the 
relation of source and style. Verses 19-21 presuppose a 
fearless openness for Jesus, who is the light, and this 
ensues from the works done by man previously; but this 
cannot be reconciled with the Johannine doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit, "from above." This discrepancy 
shows that the text has been reworked. The first half of 
the segment, the dialogue of Jesus with Nicodemus, is a 
doctrinal statement, transposed into dialogue form, 
concerning the significance (or lack of significance) of the 
miracles of Jesus; it is of decisive importance for under- 
standing the entire gospel. 

m1 "Man" = “a certain one" (dvOpwaos = ris) is not a 
Semitism, but is Koine* and is already attested in classical 
Greek. Nexddqyos (cf. 7:50, 19:39): a very popular name 
in Greek that also is found among Jews.5 *Of the Phar- 
isees" (êk rüv Dapıcalwv): that Pharisees believed in Jesus 
as a result of his miraculous deeds is contradicted by 
what is said of the Pharisees elsewhere in the Gospel of 
John.® “Ruler” (äpxw») is indeterminate; in 7:48 there 
are “rulers” (äpxovres) alongside the Pharisees. Presum- 
ably the word here means a member of the Sanhedrin. It 
thus becomes evident that the Gospel of John took over a 
tradition, according to which a highly placed man by the 
name of Nicodemus was numbered among the followers 
(secret?) of Jesus in Jerusalem. 

m2 “By night" (vurrös): why does Nicodemus come at 
night? According to Billerbeck,” the rabbis carried on 
their disputations until well into the night. But that 
explanation does not fit this passage: Nicodemus does 
not come during the day and then converse with Jesus 
into the night. Another possibility would be that his *fear 


of the Jews" (cf. 19:38) determined the kind of visit he 
made to Jesus. But that does not fit the picture well 
either. For Nicodemus appears as the spokesman for a 
group (s. oibapev, “we know," 3:2). He could belong to 
“the many" of which 2:23 speaks; Jesus’ miracles alleg- 
edly led them to faith, but of course not of the right 
kind. Bultmann puts things together differently.® 
Nicodemus gives Jesus the honorific title, “rabbi,” and 
testifies to a conviction shared by many (“we know") that 
Jesus is a divinely inspired teacher. His basis for so doing: 
no one can do such wonders (“miracles” in the plural) as 
Jesus does unless God is with him. The belief that a 
miracle legitimated a teaching was not self-evident 
throughout late Judaism.? On the other hand, John 3:2 
agrees with Acts 2:22, where Peter says: “Jesus of Naz- 
areth, a man attested to you by God (amodederypevov) with 
mighty works and wonders and signs which God did 
through him in your midst, . . .” and the Gospel of Mark 
is scarcely to be understood apart from the assumption 
that the many miracles of Jesus are narrated as proof that 
he is the Son of God. Yet in the Gospel of John itself 
there are also passages which make sense only as a 
positive evaluation of miracles (as legitimation or as 
divine attestation). An incomprehensible example of this 
is the healing of the blind man in chapter 9. Here the one 
party argues—the Christians—that a man born blind 
could only be healed by a divine miracle and a divine 
worker of miracles, while the opposition—the author- 
ities—respond with a light or a less light touch (the man 
healed was excommunicated from the Jewish synagogue) 
and with the objection, admittedly not demonstrable, 
that the miracle had not been proved. Was it really this 
very same man? Was he really blind from birth? His 
parents are ready only to assert that he was blind from 
birth, but they do not know how he came to be healed. 
He is old enough to speak for himself. Windisch has 
attempted to represent that in series of scenes that 
certainly might be very effective in the theatre. But for 


the Evangelist this story, which he has taken over from 


2 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 67. 
3 John, 132 [03]. 


8 John, 133f. [94f.]. 
9 Billerbeck, 1: 127f. points to B. Mes. 59b. 


4 Bultmann, John, 133 n. 3 [94 n. 2] with reference to 


BDF $301 (2). 


5 Ona *Nagdimon ben Gorjon" in the time of Jesus, cf. 


Billerbeck, 2: 413-19. 
6 Seeon 9:13. 
7 2:420. 
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his source, can be used only as evidence that Jesus is the 
light of the world. The blind man, now healed, makes 
this general assertion in 9:31: “We know that God does 
not listen to sinners.” Then in verses 32f.: “Never since 
the world began has it been heard that any one opened 
the eyes of a man born blind. (33) If this man ( Jesus) 
were not from God, he could do nothing.” The Evange- 
list can endorse his source in this passage, but only in an 
entirely different sense: If Jesus were not the word of 
God becoming audible, he could do nothing. 

m3 It is all the more important that Jesus’ response to 
Nicodemus (introduced with an especially emphatic 
“Truly, truly, I say . . .”) decisively contradict the asser- 
tion of Nicodemus that he, Jesus, will be incontestably 
legitimized by miracles for everyone who sees his works. 
In so doing, Jesus makes use of an expression that per- 
mits various interpretations: “to be begotten from 
above,” and “to be born again.” The first is what is 
intended: to receive a new, heavenly existence. But 
Nicodemus understands it in the second sense: “to be 
born again.” With this misunderstanding he makes it 
clear that he does not comprehend Jesus. Jesus therefore 
says: “Whoever does not receive from God a new, 
unearthly existence, cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
which means, “cannot see the works of God.” Nicodemus 
has seen miraculous deeds of Jesus, perhaps healing 
miracles, and thought that he saw God at work in them. 
But the “kingdom of God" (SactAeta rod Geet) —in the 
Gospel of John, the expression occurs only here and in 
verse 5—does not admit of perception in the same way as 
does an earthly event, like the anointing of the eyes of 
the blind man with clay. If one is to perceive the kingly 
rule of God (which occurs as an earthly event but is not 
identical with it), then he must have become a new being, 
a new existence, indeed, he must have acquired new 
eyes, in order to discern the hand of God at work. 
Nothing further is said about that. This much only is 
clear: the divine rule is not an earthly event that every- 
one can perceive. 

m4 Nicodemus, however, understands Jesus’ words to 
mean that man must experience the process of his birth 
anew. In that connection he inquires: how is that pos- 
sible? As an old man he cannot enter a second time into 
the womb of his mother and be born again. So under- 
stood the answer of Nicodemus is foolish and grotesque. 
And one can scarcely explicate it as being anything else. 
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The Evangelist thus paints the lack of understanding on 
the part of Nicodemus (= the man without faith) in the 
most lurid colors. One knows well what the Johannine 
Jesus would answer to the question: By what sort of 
process do I become a new man? How can an old man 
begin life anew? He is determined by what he has 
received from his parents and by his own experience and 
it is therefore prescribed, by and large, that he shall 
become what he is. He not only carries his past around 
with him as a part of his life, but also as a basic element of 
his existence. Birth implies such a total beginning that it 
already contains the dominant lines of one’s future life. 
To be sure, man is still a bundle of possibilities; he is not 
just a process to be played out. But he can no more 
become a new man than he can become a bird, or a 
bunny, or a palm tree. Nor can he jump out of his own 
time and suddenly be transformed from an Amenophis 
to a Heidegger. The Evangelist could really only answer 
the question if he were to depict exactly what it means to 
be "born from above" in its own peculiarity and in its 
absolute diversity for all earthly becoming and all earthly 
change. But he appears to be ready with another answer. 
m5 Jesus appears to repeat his answer once again with 
only slight modification. But one thing is new: he now 
mentions as the precondition that one must be born of 
water and the spirit. That can only refer to Christian 
baptism. It is described in somewhat greater detail in 
Acts 19:5f. where those who were disciples of John are 
baptized by Paul: “On hearing this, they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them; and 
they spoke with tongues and prophesied." Baptism in 
John 3:5, as in Acts 19:5f., is thought of as Spirit com- 
bined with an earthly vehicle, or even several vehicles 
(Acts): in every case it is connected with water baptism 
and possibly with a laying on of hands. Further, the gift 
of "ecstasy" and prophecy are visible expressions of the 
new life. Jesus indicates nothing of that in verse 5: he 
mentions only water for baptism. However, the connec- 
tion of the gift of the Spirit with baptism contradicts the 
conviction of the Evangelist. His understanding is indi- 
cated in 20:22 (with allusion to Gen 2:7): "And when he 
had said this, he breathed on them, and said to them, 
‘Receive the Holy Spirit.” Moreover, in 3:5 the phrase 
*enter the kingdom of God" occurs in place of "see the 
kingdom of God" (in view of v 3). That is also a figure: 


the kingdom of God is an invisible realm into which one 
cannot therefore enter at all; it is simply not accessible. 
This does not have to do with water baptism, as in verse 
3. This kingdom is not visible like a stone that lies on the 
path; it is no earthly object. It is “visible” only to the one 
who exists in it. Only for the one who loves and is 
loved—to use another figure—is love (given and 
received) a reality. 

m6 “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Here “flesh” denotes 
the earthly reality, “Spirit” the divine reality. Even if one 
has extraordinarily gifted and pious parents, one does 
not, on that account, belong to the divine reality. One 
must have a new life from God (the gnostics also 
attempted to say that in their own way), a reality that 
does not stem from earthly heirs. Paul’s expression in 2 
Cor 4:18 is related to what is being said here: “For the 
things that are seen are transient, but the things that are 
unseen are eternal.” “Eternal” does not mean unlimited 
duration, but something qualitatively different from all 
earthly things. 

m7 Jesus admonishes Nicodemus not to marvel—perhaps 
one could even translate not to stumble—at his words: 
you must be born from above. The plural “you” that 
pops up here shows that it is not really Nicodemus as an 
individual who is addressed, but Nicodemus as a repre- 
sentative of all those Jews who stand on the threshold of 
Christian faith, but without crossing over. We will meet 
this same construction in 5:28: “Do not marvel at this; 
for the hour is coming when all who are in the tombs will 
hear his voice and come forth, those who have done 
good, to the resurrection of life, and those who have 
done evil, to the resurrection of judgment.” These words 
are preceded by verse 27: “And he has given him author- 
ity to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man.” 
This entire section, 5:27-29, is an insertion of the 
redactor, who has earlier inserted verses 22-24, which 
likewise assign all judgment to the Son. As a conse- 
quence, one is to honor him as one does the Father. It is 
clear that in both of these passages the redactor con- 
sidered the “resurrection” in the here and now as an 
unsatisfactory doctrine of the resurrection and there- 
fore, by means of the two insertions, sought to reinstate 
again the customary futuristic eschatology, with the 
judgment at the end of time. It then becomes a question 
whether the “do not marvel” in 3:7 is not likewise an 
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indication that the redactor attempted to effect his 
understanding by means of an interpretive overlay. This 
may involve the figure of the wind in 3:8. 

m8 This verse returns to the singular, so far as the 
speaker is concerned. Jesus next employs the word 
“pneuma” (mveöpe), which has a double meaning, in 
order to overcome the surprising lack of comprehension 
on the part of his dialogue partner. It may mean wind, 
but it can also mean the divine Spirit that God breathed 
into man at the time of the creation. The point of com- 
parison lies in the observation that one can indeed hear 
the wind, but does not know whence it comes or whither 
it goes. So it is with every one who isborn from above. 
Two things are to be noted in this connection: first, one 
can not only hear the rushing of the wind, but one can 
also immediately perceive whence the wind comes and 
whither it goes. One can determine, for example, that a 
wind blows out of the west and blows toward the east. 
The comparison with that which is born from above is 
thus not appropriate. In the second place, in the gnostic 
movement of that era there was the view that the true 
gnostic was able to say on his behalf: I know whence I 
have come (viz., from God) and whither I go (to God). 
On the other hand, it is difficult to say to what extent one 
can say of the one born from above that he hears his 
voice. 

Verse 8 is perhaps intended to assert that one cannot 
understand one who is born from above. In that case, 
verse 9 would follow on very well. 
m9 Nicodemus immediately confesses to a complete lack 
of understanding. But although Jesus warned him not to 
marvel, it is precisely his question, *How can this be?" 
that indicates such a misunderstanding. In any case, the 
warning of Jesus that Nicodemus is not to marvel if he 
meets one born from above and does not understand 
him leaves his dialogue partner without consolation. It 
does not make much sense that Nicodemus is chided 
because he does not comprehend the speech of one born 
of the Spirit. One can throw some light on the matter by 
saying that Jesus attempts to make it clear to him that he, 
Nicodemus, cannot understand one born of the Spirit, 
and to that Nicodemus surprisingly responds: how can 
there be a distinction among men whereby those born of 
the flesh cannot understand those born of the Spirit? 
Such a dualism, such an unbridgeable distinction among 
men is, in fact, alien to Jewish teaching, although a stu- 
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dent frequently did not immediately understand what his 
rabbi said. 

#10 Verse 10 now introduces a harsh reprimand of 
Nicodemus, to whom is ascribed a position that he did 
not in fact hold and which was unknown in contem- 
porary Judaism: “Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you 
do not understand this?” Jesus himself has just made it 
clear that one born of the Spirit cannot understand one 
born of the flesh. Had he at any point assumed that 
Nicodemus was perhaps born of the Spirit? The reader is 
probably meant to conclude that, even in its highest 
moment, Israel remains closed to the Christian mystery. 
#11 Once again, a statement that sounds strange in the 
mouth of Jesus is introduced with a double ayyv (“truly, 
truly”): “I say to you, we speak of what we know, and 
bear witness to what we have seen; but you do not 
receive our testimony." Precisely this last clause shows 
that it is the Christian congregation that is speaking and 
mounting a polemic against the Jewish community, 
which has apparently closed itself off finally to the 
Christian community. Just as the individual Nicodemus 
was earlier represented as the spokesman for Israel, so 
Jesus now appears as the speaker for all those who (like 
himself) are “born from above." That same intrusive 
*we" also shows up in the midst of a speech of Jesus in 
4:22 and evidently represents the church speaking: “You 
(the Samaritans) worship what you do not know; we 
worship what we know, for salvation is from the Jews." 
John 3:11 evidently looks back on a time when the Jews 
had decisively rejected all efforts on the part of the 
Christian community. The Jewish agreement to put 
everyone who confesses Christ out of the synagogue is 
mentioned in 9:22; this amounts to excommunication. 
That happens to the man born blind in 9:34. Around 
200 CE,!° a petition to God was inserted in the eighteen 
benedictions with the result that in every synagogue 
service every Jew had to say: may God annihilate the 
heretics, that is, the Christians. A Christian could not 
participate in such a prayer without betraying his faith in 
Christ. In effect, in the long run, it was essentially chris- 
tology that led to the break with the Jews. There are 
expressions in the Gospel of John that lead to the con- 
clusion that there was still a fellowship between Jews and 


10 Cf. Ber. 28b. 
11 John, 147f. [105]. 


12 That is, from the revelation discourse source con- 
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Jewish Christians, albeit an endangered one; in other 
passages it is evident that the break is already complete. 
The attempt of Jesus in the first half of the Gospel of 
John to win the Jews proves futile. The Fourth Gospel is 
not an evangelistic work directed at Israel. 

#12 Verse 12 apparently turns again to the dialogue 
between Jesus and Nicodemus, although the dialogue has 
become a monologue of Jesus: in verse 9 Nicodemus is 
dumbfounded. Verses 12-21, if they are conceived as a 
part of a conversation of Jesus with Nicodemus at all, 
represent Jesus preaching to Nicodemus, who is no 
longer capable of asking questions. But exegetes have 
not been able to agree on what Jesus or the Evangelist 
really intends to say in verse 12. What is meant by the 
“earthly things” (&miyeıa)? By the “heavenly things" 
(émovpária)? What earthly things has Jesus said to 
Nicodemus that he did not believe? Bultmann!! inter- 
prets: “The phrase has been taken from the source,!? 
where its meaning was unambiguous: ézíyea ['earthly 
things'] referred to the earthly world as understood in 
Gnosticism; the Revealer sheds light on its origins and 
nature, and consequently on the nature of man, who is 
called on to see the earthly world as alien to himself. 
’Erovpavıa [‘heavenly things’] referred to the heavenly 
world which, according to the Revealer’s teaching is to 
be seen as the home of souls, to which he opens the way 
back.” For Gnosticism, however, the earthly things are 
always understood in their demonic essence. Gnostic 
cosmology is by no means the doctrine of earthly things, 
but a doctrine of the fall of a portion of the divine spirit, 
and thus a “negative soteriology,” so to speak. These 
problems were especially difficult for the gnostic: How 
can such a fall have taken place? Of course, there were 
gnostic sects which reckoned with the presence of good 
and evil from the beginning. But Gnosticism presup- 
poses, for the most part, the inviolate existence of the 
divine spirit.!? Gnostic thought endeavored to solve this 
puzzle in various ways. Since it did not view man as a 
creation of evil from the beginning and therefore was 
not inclined to despair of him, by some sort of maneuver 
it came to the following view: a part of the primordial 
essence became detached and was enclosed in a world 
that came into being as a result of that detachment; its 


jectured by Bultmann. 
13 Cf. Haenchen, *Das Johannesevangelium und sein 
Kommentar," 211f. 


encapsulation was in the form of divine sparks, which 
continued their life in all or at least many human beings; 
as a consequence, man understood human existence as 
an imprisonment among evil powers. It then became a 
matter of recalling that these sparks in man really 
belonged to the primordial essence and that they must be 
prepared for the return journey to the heavenly realm of 
light; this journey could be achieved only by the strictest 
possible internal and external detachment from the evil 
world, in an ascetic mode of existence, which was not to 
be forgotten for a moment. Consistent Gnosticism was 
put into practice actually only in small groups, like the 
Manicheans, to which the young Augustine belonged. 
Augustine’s later doctrine of sin still retained visible 
traces of his past in this regard. Only the electi (“elect”) 
(living as entirely withdrawn ascetics), who were nour- 
ished only by food deposited in designated places by the 
auditores (“auditors”) (Augustine was one before he 
became a Christian), practiced this asceticism. Supplying 
the electi with food constituted a good deed on the part of 
the auditores, so that they, too, perhaps would be re- 
warded with the return journey to the heavenly realm of 
light. The mission of the gnostic redeemer consisted in 
enlightening the divine sparks in man regarding the 
world drama, reminding them of their heavenly home, 
and leading them to it. That the gnostic redeemer was a 
fallen spark of light who perceived the truth (salvatore 
salvandus, "a redeemer in need of redemption") had by 
no means become an unavoidable part of all gnostic 
interpretation, as theologians earlier thought. The basic 
human experience to which the emerging gnostic system 
of thought attached itself was, on the one hand, man’s 
sense that he had fallen into a world in which he was an 
alien and which was ruled by demonic powers (an abbre- 
viated expression of this experience could perhaps be: 
mößev rà kaká “whence comes evil?"). On the other hand, 
the gnostic system was based on the dreadful discovery 
that evil not only lurks around outside to mislead man, 
but also has deep roots inside man. 

The Gospel of John may well use gnostic-sounding 
words and phrases, but it is to be basically distinguished 
from gnostic doctrine: the redeemer in the Gospel of 
John, Jesus, is not one of those fallen divine sparks, but 
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the "Son," who existed from eternity in perfect harmony 
with the Father. Among men there is no ^man who is 
saved by nature" (@vcet ow(opevor), nor is there the man 
who merits the return journey to the realm of light by 
virtue of good deeds; there are only those for whom 
salvation is opened up through the inscrutable divine 
will, through faith in the grace proclaimed by the 
redeemer. Judas is the type of the “sons of perdition,” 
who are excluded from election by grace. The Christian 
owes his salvation not to his own good works, but to the 
divine gift, which provides him with faith in the re- 
deemer. 

What, then, are the earthly things that Jesus has 
already taught and that the Jews rejected? To say that 
one does not know whence the wind comes and whither 
it goes is simply not suitable. As a consequence, the 
double meaning of "spirit" (mveöpa) does not fit at all. 
The theologian Thüsing!* takes everything that the 
earthly Jesus says as “earthly things," and limits “heavenly 
things" to the risen Christ. He thereby discloses a funda- 
mental difficulty that is concealed here. Although the 
Evangelist strives to have Jesus proclaim a heavenly 
message on earth, his words nevertheless remain—as do 
his miracles—merely pointers to something that is 
accessible to us only in dark and fragmentary form. The 
apostle Paul was of the opinion (1 Cor 13) that he could 
speak in ecstasy with the tongues of angels. But such 
utterances of the Spirit are not understandable by the 
hearer if he or she does not possess the gift of interpre- 
tation, and even this remains forever inadequate in some 
way or another. The Fourth Gospel intimates this when 
Jesus speaks constantly of an invisible Father, with whom 
the Son once sojourned, and to whom he will return in 
heavenly glory at the end of his earthly life. John 17:5 
speaks of the glory thát Jesus had with the Father before 
the world was made, in the love of the Father (17:24), 
and which he will receive again following his earthly life. 
But this language of Jesus participates in metaphoricality, 
which is a representation that is always ambiguous. 
Wellhausen!> attempts to help with this suggestion: “A 
new paragraph begins with 3:9, which stems from a later 
continuator. Verse 9 does not go with verse 8. For Jesus 
has just said that man does not understand the way of the 
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Spirit. Verses 1 0ff., however, suit verse 8 even less well: 
Nicodemus is reproached because he does not under- 
stand what, according to verse 8, is not supposed to be 
understood. . . . Further, the second birth . . . through 
baptism . . . as something elemental . . . is set in contrast 
with higher matters." In 3:11 Jesus speaks in the plural 
and subsequently speaks of himself in the third person, 


and views "the earthly course of his life as already ended" 


in 3:19; “he is no longer thinking of Nicodemus." 
Wellhausen considers the possibility of explaining 3:9— 
21 as an addition. But he hesitates to adjudge 3:1—8 as 
the original text. The separation into sources thus 
appears to be fruitless. Does it help to suggest that this 
passage represents a composition of the Evangelist? The 
attempts to understand the section as a report of an 
event (today met mostly among Catholic authors) are— 
sit venia verbo, “if I may say so" —antiquated. 
Strathmann!? is quite right: the dialogue is only a form. 
“For the focus is only on" Jesus and not Nicodemus... ; 
*the latter tacitly disappears in the course of the conver- 
sation.” He is only “the occasion of Jesus’ discourse on 
the topic,” viz., the true way of salvation. The discourse 
of Jesus in verses 14-21 passes imperceptibly over into 
testimony about Jesus. Strathmann!’ continues: “This 
wavering transition, without notice, from a discourse of 
Jesus to Christian talk about him . . . is made possible 
only by virtue of the fact that the entire Gospel . . . is an 
evangelistic witness on behalf of Jesus.” The individual 
events are only “forms of the Evangelist’s proclamation.” 
It has not been said that the Evangelist is an especially 
brilliant author. The especially well-articulated and 
interesting narration of the story of Lazarus’ resur- 
rection, for example, is taken over from a tradition with 
a different theological aim. But we can attempt to con- 
ceive the work of the Evangelist as a literary composition 
that makes use of traditions directed to other ends. 
Perhaps that is the case also with verse 12. 
Schnackenburg!? recalls Wis 9:16: “We can hardly guess 
at what is on earth, and what is at hand we find with 


16 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 66. 
17 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 67. 
18 John, 1: 391. 


labor; but who has traced out what is in the heavens?" He 
also refers to Sanh. 39a, where Rabbi Gamaliel says to 
the emperor: "You do not know what is on earth; is it 
possible for you to know what is in heaven?" Is it not 
possible that a Jewish proverb is taken up in verse 12 in 
order to introduce a comparison? Thus the gift of the 
Spirit can be called something earthly insofar as it takes 
place on earth, while the continuation, verses 13-21, can 
be called something heavenly insofar as the subject of the 
discourse is the Son of man descending from heaven and 
returning again to heaven. Verse 12 therefore under- 
scores the complete lack of understanding of the Chris- 
tian message on the part of a well-intentioned Judaism, 
and permits the reader to sense that now the most impor- 
tant part of this message is to be indicated, a message that 
only now explains how that endowment with Spirit is 
possible. 

m13 The "ascension into heaven" is already a past event 
(and of course so is the “descent from heaven"). The 
speaker's perspective is thus that of the Christian, post- 
Faster community. We will learn that the Evangelist 
often interchanges the perspective of the earthly Jesus 
with that of the exalted Jesus and thus combines the 
latter with the perspective of the community. Treated in 
verse 13 are basically two themes. In the first place, it is 
recalled that there is really only one who came down 
from heaven and will return there, viz., the Son of 
man.!? That implies that he alone has brought the true 
message, the correct gospel from God and has thereby 
opened up access to God. 

m 14f. Verses 14f. develop the second theme in greater 
detail: Moses lifting up the serpent in the wilderness 
(Num 21:8f.) and the salvation of those who looked on it 
is an image and precursor of what must happen to Jesus 
(at this point the narrator returns again to the perspec- 
tive of the earthly Jesus). The Son of man must be 
“exalted,” crucified, "that whoever believes in him may 
have eternal life."?? In this way it becomes evident that 
the presupposition for being born from above is the 


named only in the passion narrative, and refers 
instead to its divine meaning, the exaltation; on this 
point cf. 19:30. 


19 A self-designation of Jesus especially favored in the 
Gospel of John: 1:51; 3:13-14; 5:27; 6:27, 53; 8:28; 
12:28, 34; 18:31; cf Schnackenburg, John, 1: 529- 


42. 


20 John avoids mention of the crucifixion, which is 
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death of Jesus on the cross (not a pre-understanding of 
man). In fact, the risen Lord first gives the Holy Spirit to 
the disciples, according to John 20:22, and 7:39 ex- 
pressly says that the Spirit had not been given during 
Jesus’ earthly life because Jesus was not yet glorified. In 
this reference to Num 21:8f. one sees how the Evangelist 
has conceived the witness of the OT for Jesus (cf. John 
5:39). 

m 16 Verse 16 expands on the last part of verse 15: God 
so loved the world that he gave up his only Son (incar- 
nation and crucifixion are included in this giving up), 
that whoever believes in him should not perish. The all- 
encompassing love of God for the entire human domain 
and the sending of Jesus to save only those who have 
faith are connected in a peculiar way. The Evangelist in 
fact is thinking in dualistic and predestinarian terms, if 
one may make use of later concepts.?! He knows that not 
everyone who hears the proclamation becomes a Chris- 
tian, that it is not the fault of the messenger when some- 
one rejects the message, that God has not given all men 
over to the Son, as it is remarked subsequently (17:9). He 
nevertheless understands the Christian message as a 
demonstration of God's grace. 

m17 For God has not sent his Son into the world to hold 
court, but "to save the world." For a moment it appears 
that the Evangelist intends to teach the ultimate salvation 
of all men. But that is not the case, as verse 18 imme- 
diately makes clear. 

m18 Whoever believes in Jesus does not come into judg- 
ment (meaning: is not condemned); whoever does not 
believe has already come into judgment, been con- 
demned, because he does not believe "in the name of the 
only Son of God." Since there is no salvation apart from 
faith in him, judgment of the non-believers, whom the 
Gospel of John does not describe more precisely, is 
inevitable. Yet this judgment, which simply sets in with 
logical necessity, is not the purpose in sending Jesus. 

m19 Like the preceding one, this verse reveals the secret 
of Johannine eschatology: the final judgment is not one 
coming at some time in the future, something yet out- 
standing, but takes place in whether one believes the 
proclamation or not. The judgment is the division 
between the good and the evil. But it does not take place 


21 Cf. Schnackenburg, John, 1: 543-57. 
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merely in disclosing who each one is; the decisive deter- 
mination of man occurs only in the encounter with God's 
revelation. Whoever does not want to come to God and 
the one sent by God, the light, suffers judgment because 
he is filled with anxiety before the all-seeing eyes of God. 
= 20f. As it is put in these verses, it appears that the light 
reveals only what is already good and evil: whoever is 
good is not afraid of God and therefore comes to Jesus; 
whoever is bad is afraid and stays away. Yet this moral- 
izing statement, in which everything depends solely on 
the quality of man already present, cannot be the mean- 
ing of the Evangelist. Rather, the character of man is 
determined only in the encounter with Jesus: whoever 
opens himself to Jesus in spite of, or with, his sins is good. 
That one falls completely under God’s mercy, along with 
his deeds. 


Overview 

As it lies before us, John 3:2-21 is a fine torso. Its 
beginning still permits us to surmise what the Evangelist 
intended to convey to his reader: the correct faith. He 
selected a night scene for that purpose: the great Nico- 
demus, member of the Sanhedrin, comes to Jesus and 
conveys to him the good news that he has found disciples 
in Jerusalem, among them Nicodemus himself. And since 
he is a forthright man, he states candidly why he and his 
friends acknowledge Jesus as a teacher sent from God: it 
is not the content of Jesus' teaching (to this there is only 
indirect reference), but Jesus' miracles that have con- 
vinced Nicodemus and his associates. Such miracles as 


. Jesus performs demonstrate that God stands behind him. 


Again, it is not the kind of miracle that is so convincing, 
but its absoluteness: no human can perform such acts in 
and of himself. It is thus not that Jesus heals the sick and 
thus proves himself to be the savior that is important, but 
that Jesus is able to make the incurable well; this irresist- 
ible power to persuade owes to the absoluteness of his 
power to perform miracles. 

And so the first scene, which is meant to be a profes- 
sion of affection, if one may put it so, now comes, trag- 
ically, to rejection. Faith that arises from the miracles of 
Jesus is not the way to Jesus nor to the right kind of faith 
in him. For this faith, the kind that is awakened by the 
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sight of the miraculous, is so certain of itself that it 
determines one’s relationship to God: God is not dis- 
closed in the way earthly things and relationships are 
disclosed. For God is not a thing among other things. We 
have already quoted 2 Cor 4:18 earlier: God is not 
visible, so that man cannot make sure of him by looking 
around and by taking logical possession of him, so to 
speak. And because that is the way it is with God, the one 
who wants to catch sight of the reign of God must 
acquire new eyes. It does nothing for one’s relationship 
to God—to cite a later example—to see the spectre of 
the resurrected Lazarus hovering before one’s eyes. 
That God makes the spiritually dead alive—and that all 
we humans are—is the decisive thing; the raising of 
Lazarus can help indirectly by pointing to something 
quite different. Jesus does not speak here, of course, of 
“new eyes,” but uses another expression that describes 
the totality of the one who must become new for God: 
such a person must be born from above. “From above” 
means the same thing as “from God” in Jewish parlance 
of that time. 

These words of Jesus are conceived and intended as a 
mild correction that ought to keep Nicodemus from 
perceiving God as a stone. But Nicodemus does not 
understand what was said to him, and because he is an 
honorable man who does not conceal the limits of his 
spirit in conversation, he not only says what he does not 
understand, but why it seems to him not to be compre- 
hensible. He understands Jesus' words along these lines: 
an old man (as he probably is, being a member of the 
Sanhedrin) has to be born a second time and yet that 
cannot be expected of him: he cannot enter a second 
time into the womb of his mother and then be reborn. In 
our judgment, a second hand commences at this junc- 
ture, and if we are not mistaken, it is the hand of the 
redactor, who sounds an ecclesiastical note. At first 
glance, Jesus' second answer in verse 5 is distinguished 
only in non-essentials from his answer in verse 3. But that 
is deceptive. In verse 3 the kingdom of God is "the reign 
of God," but in verse 5 it is the domain of God into which 
one may enter only if one has been baptized (i.e., has 
received “water and Spirit"). In the latter the realm of 
God is the community, to which one only has access 
when one becomes a member through baptism. For that 
reason, "to see the kingdom" is replaced in verse 5 by 
“enter into." That now means: whoever is born anew has 
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become a “Christian,” has been taken into the congrega- 
tion. The concerns of the Evangelist are thereby misrep- 
resented and obscured. The text of the Evangelist could 
resume in verse 6, if these words mean a transformation 
of one's being by God. However, if one interprets this 
verse in the sense of the redactor, then it emphasizes the 
sharp contrast between the Christian community and 
those who are not Christians. An attempt on the part of 
the redactor to clarify the relation between Christianity 
and Judaism with the help of an everyday experience and 
a word with a double meaning (rveöpe: “wind; spirit") 
follows in verse 7 (“Do not marvel that . . . "). The reality 
of the wind is something everyone recognizes because we 
all hear the voice of the wind, its rushing, its whisper, its 
howling. But man does not know whence the wind comes 
and whither it goes. Of course, all that is not exactly 
correct. Everyone knows whence the west wind, the 
khamsin, comes and whither it blows. The attempt to 
distinguish something double in the wind, something 
perceivable from something imperceptible, is not 
successful. The figure of the wind is really not usable, if 
mvedna is taken in the sense of "Spirit," and especially if it 
is understood as the redactor understands it: one can 
hear the Christian proclamation but not understand it, 
unless one is baptized. Just what the redactor wants to 
express by the question of Nicodemus in verse 9 is quite 
unclear: "How can this be?" To what does "this" refer? 
Nicodemus began with the point that everyone could 
acknowledge: God stands behind the miracle worker. 
Jesus contests the view that everyone is able to come to 
this acknowledgment. To be sure, the redactor has 
interpreted Jesus' answer differently than the Evangelist, 
but he has retained the view that one cannot understand 
the Christian message without baptism (of course, 
together with the Spirit connected with it). If verse 9 
(understood as the formulation of the redactor) refers to 
the possibility of a knowledge communicated in baptism 
and therefore only accessible to Christians, it may then 
appear to be entirely plausible to modern man. But this is 
the way the matter appeared to the redactor: Nicodemus 
deserves to be reprimanded for his lack of under- 
standing, on the one hand, and that is evidence, on the 
other, that the "teacher of Israel" also had to capitulate 
in the face of Christian teaching (of course, Nicodemus 
was not necessarily a "teacher of Israel" as a mere mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin). In any case, we Christians tell the 


things we know and bear witness to what we have seen, 
and the Jews do not accept this testimony. Up to this 
point, the redactor has Jesus speak only of “earthly 
things,” elementary Christian doctrine, so to speak, but 
not yet of “heavenly things,” which appear to go together 
with Jesus’ coming from heaven and with his departure 
to heaven, according to the following verses, and which 
completely transcend Nicodemus’ ability to understand. 
But the redactor at least suggests some of the elements of 
this higher knowledge: Jesus has gone to heaven (the 
redactor who reasons in this fashion is a post-Easter 
Christian and therefore views some of the temporal 
relationships differently than Jesus would have rep- 
resented them in his speech to Nicodemus), and that was 
possible only because he came down from heaven pre- 
viously as the “Son of man.” In so doing, the redactor 
employs one of the christological titles that appears to be 
especially favored by him (one may refer only to 5:27, 
which is also a verse belonging to the redactor). In this 
context the speaker now provides something like a proof- 
text: Just as Moses raised up the serpent in the wilderness 
(Num 21:8), so that everyone who looked up to it was 
saved, so must the Son of man be raised up (on the cross), 
so that all who look up to him will be saved and have 
eternal life—elevation on the cross and exaltation to 
heaven are thus related to each other. The redactor does 
not appear to know that there are Christian electi, whom 
the Father has chosen and who alone have been given to 
Jesus. Basically, for the redactor, the possibility is open 
for everyone to be received into the community by 
means of Christian baptism and thus to be saved. "For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only Son (over to 
death), that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life. For God sent the Son into the 
world, not to condemn the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him." Of course, not everyone 
desires to be saved. Whoever believes in Jesus will not be 
condemned; whoever does not have faith is already 
condemned because he has not believed in the name of 
God's only Son. The decisive sentences come in verses 
19-21: "And this is the judgment, that light has come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light. 
For their deeds were evil. For every one who does evil 
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hates the light, and does not come to the light, lest his 
works be exposed. But he who does what is true comes to 
the light, that his works may be evident, because they 
have been wrought in God." How the redactor sees these 
relationships thus becomes clear: the good men whose 
works are not so bad become Christians because it 
becomes evident that their works are good in the pene- 
trating light of Jesus. Whoever refuses to become a 
Christian has his or her reasons for that, viz., wickedness, 
which would come to light in the encounter with Christ. 
When one pursues the logic of this line of thought, it 
follows that the world wants to know nothing of Christ 
and Christians: it is not a mysterious act of grace that 
holds sway; rather, human freedom keeps evil men away 
from Christ. The Christian community is made up of 
good, upstanding men; the enemies of Christians are 
inferior folk. That, of course, has nothing to do with the 
teaching of the Evangelist, and also has nothing in com- 
mon with the doctrine of justificatio impii (“the justifi- 
cation of the godless"). What is being expressed here in 
all innocence is a doctrine of justificatio piorum ("the 
justification of the godly"), if a name derived from 
categories of the Reformation is permitted. 

And what about Nicodemus? The redactor has lost 
sight of him in his eagerness to develop a Christian 
apologetic. This is, of course, a defense against hostile 
attacks on Christians, according to which Christians are 
homeless riff-raff: “not many of you were wise by worldly 
standards, not many were rich in influence, not many of 
noble birth, but God chose what was foolish in the world" 
(1 Cor 1:26). These philippic invectives against Nico- 
demus would scarcely have come to the lips of the 
Evangelist as easily as they did to the lips of the redactor. 
In any case, he not only has the rich old man appear on 
behalf of Jesus and the Christians in the council in 7:50f., 
but he also has him help with the burial of Jesus in 
19:39f. in person, without a thought to the cost. 
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10. John’s Humble 
Acknowledgment of Jesus 
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22 After this Jesus and his disciples went into 
the land of Judea; there he remained 
with them and baptized. 23/ John also 
was baptizing at Aenon near Salim, 
because there was much water there; 
and people came and were baptized. 24/ 
For John had not yet been put in prison. 
25/ Now a discussion arose between 
John's disciples and a Jew over puri- 
fying. 26/ And they came to John, and 
said to him, "Rabbi, he who was with you 
beyond the Jordan, to whom you bore 
witness, here he is, baptizing, and all are 
going to him." 27/ John answered, "No 
one can receive anything except what is 
given him from heaven. 28/ You your- 
selves bear me witness, that | said, | am 
not the Christ, but I have been sent 
before him. 29/ He who has the bride is 
the bridegroom; the friend of the bride- 
groom, who stands and hears him, 
rejoices greatly at the bridegroom's 
voice; therefore this joy of mine is now 
full. 30/ He must increase, but | must 
decrease. 31/ He who comes from above 
is above all; he who is of the earth 
belongs to the earth, and of the earth he 
speaks; he who comes from heaven [is 
above all]. 32/ He bears witness to what 
he has seen and heard [, yet no one 
receives his testimony;] 33/ he who 
receives his testimony sets his seal to 
this, that God is true. 34/ For he whom 
God has sent utters the words of God, for 
itis not by measure that he gives [the 
Spirit]; 35/ the Father loves the Son, and 
has given all things into his hand. 36/ He 
who believes in the Son has eternal life; 
he who does not obey the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God rests upon 
him." 


In this segment John once more gives testimony on Salim; these places must lie west of the Jordan, according 
behalf of Jesus: an indication that it was necessary to take to verse 26; this is supported by verse 25. So Bultmann 
the wind out of the sails of the contemporary rival baptist imagines an apophthegm stemming from the Baptist 


group;! John himself expresses his renunciation of such tradition, to which verse 27 and verse 29a, *at most," also 
rivalry and gives the reason for his rejection. In support belong.? In it the Baptist invokes his authority (v 27), 

of the view that this segment contains a historical remi- which the Evangelist has reinterpreted to refer to 
niscence, one points to the place-names of Aenon and Jesus—as in the Prologue. But this view is as dubious as 


1 Editor: Haenchen would probably not have empha- 2 John, 169 [123]. 
sized the existence of the baptist groups for the 
Gospel of John in his final version. 
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the relocation of 3:22-30 after 3:31-36, in which, to be 
sure, even Schnackenburg concurs. The two exegetes 
have taken no notice of Strathmann's observation? that 
to "attribute Christian proclamation to the Baptist" on 
the sly fits the style of the Evangelist. If one assumes that 
the redactor had the work of the Evangelist before him 
in form of a roll or codex, such a rearrangement is 
impossible and becomes a further argument against the 
hypothesis. All speeches and events of this Gospel are 
basically only forms of the Christian kerygma that make 
use of this or that tradition; however, tradition is dis- 
pensable for some subsections. 

22 “After these things" (erh ratra) again provides an 
indefinite introduction to a new segment: Jesus and his 
disciples leave the capital city and tarry "in the Judean 
countryside" to baptize. We do not learn where Jesus 
baptized. That he himself baptized is contested in 4:2. 
Since for the Gospel of John the Spirit is imparted only 
by the risen Christ, such baptisms would have been water 
baptisms like those of John.* The Evangelist does not 
claim that any one was baptized in Jesus' name. 

= 23 However, John is also baptizing, although not in the 
Jordan but at Aenon (Aiwy) near Salim (EZaAiy). The 
reason given is that "there was much water there" (üdara 
modda), which might mean “many springs." It is unclear 
how these places are to be located more precisely. 
Eusebius? locates the two places eight Roman miles south 
of Scythopolis; which would place them “in the northern- 
most part of Samaria.”® But, as a starting point, Aenon is 
no better than "Salim," which is mentioned in Joshua 
(LXX B 19:22). What is more important to the Evan- 
gelist is that the unconditional superiority of Jesus 
becomes all the more conspicuous precisely in a com- 
parable situation, viz., baptism. 

m24 The notice that John had not yet been imprisoned is 
frequently interpreted as a polemic against the Synoptics 
or against a synoptic traditon, which implied that Jesus 
did not appear until the Baptist had been confined in 
Machaerus. But the Johannine narrator wishes to 
establish how it was possible that Jesus and John 
appeared side by side. 

m25 It must be admitted that verse 25 poses an unsolved 
riddle: it speaks of a dispute between some of John's 


3 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 82 
4 Contrary to Schnackenburg, John, 1: 411. 
5 Onomasticon 40.1 
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disciples and a Jew about purification. The dispute is to 
be understood as a one between some disciples of John 
and a Jew baptized by Jesus. But in the context of what 
follows, verse 25 can only affirm that a dispute took place 
between the disciples of John and Jesus' disciples. The 
oldest extant text of course reads “with a Jew" (uerà 
’Iovdatov), but efforts were soon made to correct the 
difficult passage. Perhaps O. Holtzmann’ has made the 
right suggestion in “with the disciples of Jesus" (uera rov 
*Inood). In any case, the disciples of John observed the 
baptism of Jesus. It is understandable in all probability 
that the dispute is only about a “cleansing” (kadapioka) 
and not about baptism: the attention of the reader is not 
called to such a conflict, to such a doubt about the 
efficacy of Christian baptism. 

m26 "They," that is, the disciples of John, who were 
present at the events in 1:19-34 and have now learned 
first-hand of Jesus' baptism, come now with a report to 
John, which is basically a complaint, an accusation. They 
address their master as rabbi, that is, with the honorific 
title that Nicodemus gave Jesus, and tell him: that man, 
whose name we will not mention, who was with you 
(John the Baptist) beyond the Jordan and to whom you 
bore witness-that man is now baptizing and all are going 
out to him. Jesus' name is not spoken because the 
disciples of John must not bring an audible charge 
against Jesus. That Jesus performs with great success 
what was hitherto reserved to John alone comes through, 
nevertheless, in their surprising and incomprehensible 
statement. In spite of the overtones of the accusation, it 
becomes evident in their statement that John himself 
now defends Jesus' activity and success. 

m27 "The man" (&vôpwros) once again substitutes for 
*anyone" (ris; negated “no one"): no one can receive 
anything unless it is given to him by God. What is meant 
by anything is religious authority; it is not a matter of 
human endowment or pretension, but of a gift from 
heaven, i.e., from God. 

m28 John now makes his declaration but not for the first 
time. The complaint now lodged with him must bear 
witness of what he himself has already declared: I am not 
the Christ, but was sent before him. The success of Jesus 


6 Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 62. 
7 Das Johannesevangelium, 210. 


is thereby conceived in its real essence, and that is now 
stated in verse 29. 
m29 The image of the bride, bridegroom, and friend of 
the bridegroom (perhaps he delivered the proposal to 
the bride and so prepared the way for the wedding) is 
first of all to be assessed as a figure. At a later time the 
church was considered the bride. But the Evangelist John 
himself, who does not use the concept “church” 
(éxxAnota), uses this image graphically to indicate that 
John the Baptist is able to greet, and does greet, the 
success of Jesus with a pure, selfless joy. Since Jesus has 
“the bride,” since all flock to him, John’s joy is complete. 
Put differently, John’s preparation for Jesus was suc- 
cessful, on the one hand, and, on the other, his own task 
has thereby come to its conclusion. Hirsch® has rightly 
emphasized two things: John has overcome life’s anxiety 
and lust for position, and one senses that “these are 
words of one upon whom the shadow of death has 
already fallen.” The Evangelist does not need to depict 
the imprisonment and execution of John in detail; the 
hint he provides is sufficent, even if one does not over- 
hear his soft voice. 
m30 The relation of the Baptist to Jesus is reduced in this 
verse to the briefest maxim: he must increase, while I 
must decrease. However, this is not merely a pronounce- 
ment over John, whose departure is hinted at here, but a 
pronouncement that applies to all Christians. The keryg- 
matic proclamation basically begins here and its formal 
subject is John the Baptist. 
m31 He who comes from above is over all: that is an 
assertion about Jesus that also applies to John and his 
subordination. It is pointed out to the reader that the 
Baptist is designated as one from the earth who speaks of 
earthly things: the line between the divine and the 
human runs between Jesus and John. He who comes 
from heaven, comes from God, can bear witness to this. 
The second “is above all" is lacking in 9575 &* pc it sy‘; 
in spite of strong attestation, it might be the error of an 
early copyist. 
832 Only he who has come down from heaven is able to bear 
witness to what he has seen and heard. The text does not 
pass on to specific revelations of how things look in 
heaven and what transpires there. Rather, only he who 


8 Das vierte Evangelium, 144. 
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comes from God is able to tell us what God has planned 
for us, how God is disposed to us—thus what Paul 
sketched in his doctrine of grace. However, the clause, 
“yet no one receives his testimony,” creates difficulties, 
especially since it was just said that all the people flocked 
to Jesus. There is undoubtedly a tension here. That 
everybody flocks to Jesus belongs to the view that sanc- 
tions Jesus over against John. When no one-this no 
doubt refers to the Jews-hears the testimony of Christ, 
the bitter experience of the post-Easter community is in 
evidence, the experience of the second or even the third 
generation, which was confounded by the Israel's rejec- 
tion and consequently experienced disappointment. 

m 33 Whoever accepts the message of Christ confirms that 
God is true and that he does not deceive men about his 
real intentions by means of this message. This provides 
the connection to verse 34. 

m34 He who is sent by God speaks the word of God. The 
Gospel of John is often perceived as a gospel dominated 
by christology. That is not true. Everything in the Gospel 
of John is about God and only about God and therefore 
about Jesus. God gives Jesus his own words to speak and 
has given him the Spirit in full measure. 

m35 This assertion is repeated in different language: God 
loves the Son-the terms "Son" and *he whom God has 
sent" denote the same person-and he has given all things 
into the hand of the Son. That does not mean that 
everybody becomes a Christian. The Evangelist thinks 
more realistically, as one often says, and precisely for that 
reason he is at the same time “dualistic,” as verse 36 
corroborates. 

m36 He who believes in the Son has eternal life; he who 
refuses obedience to the Son will not see life, because the 
wrath of God rests upon him. This saying about the 
wrath of God, which bears down on the unbelievers, 
stands in shocking contrast and tension with the resound- 
ing words, given earlier, that God loves the world. But in 
3:16, too, it is not concealed that God's love does not 
extend to everyone, but only to those who believe on 
Jesus. Universalism and particularism are not to be 
neatly separated from each other in these passages. God 
is not simply the “God of love,” and although the picture 
of Christ in the Sistine Chapel does not reflect the 
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Johannine Gospel, it nevertheless contains a profound 
truth. One must not forget: only he would escape this 
dilemma who takes the will of God to be completely 
indeterminate. 


Overview 

Wohlenberg? asserts that the first four disciples were 
called not on the basis of a cursory acquaintance with 
Jesus alone. This fact is obvious. “The Gospel of John in 
part fills out the gaps in the Gospel of Mark in this con- 
nection” (John 1:35ff., 2:2-12, 17, 3:22-26, 4:4ff.). 
Wohlenberg does not appear to have considered why 
Mark omits precisely what Wohlenberg thinks is 
necessary for understanding, and why John supplies only 
what is lacking (if not completely lacking). Rather, the 
Gospel of John pushes the baptism of John as far as 
possible into the background. The Baptist offers humble 
testimony on behalf of Jesus, who has been sent by God. 
The saying of Jesus in 3:34 is not a self-assertion, as it is 
not in 7:16, 14:10, 24. Although f7jua appears insead of 
Aóyos (both terms mean *word"), the meaning of the 
verse is the same: "For he whom God has sent utters the 
words of God." Jesus appears in the Gospel of John as the 


one sent by God, and not as a revealer. He stands as the 
one sent by the Father on the Father's behalf in the 
world. He is—to use the words of Col 1:15 once again— 
the visible image of the invisible Father. As Jesus explains 
time and again in the Fourth Gospel, he does not speak 
his own words, but the words of his Father (3:34, 7:16, 
8:26, 38, 40, 14:10, 24, 17:8), he does not do his own 
works, but the works of his Father (4:34, 5:17, 19ff., 30, 
36, 8:28, 14:10, 17:4, 14), he does not fulfill his own will, 
but the will of his Father (4:34, 5:30, 6:38, 10:25, 37). If 
we might formulate pointedly what is being said, we 
could say: according to the Gospel of John, all signficance 
attaches to Jesus precisely because he does not want to be 
anything else and is the voice and the hands of his 
Father. Jesus demands honor for himself for this reason 
alone: whoever does not honor him, does not honor the 
Father who sent him (5:23, 44, 7:18, 8:50, 54). The Jews 
are therefore completely in error when they accuse Jesus 
of blasphemy: he makes himself equal to God (5:18). 
Jesus actually stands in God's place as the one who is 
completely taken up into God's sovereignty. 


9 Das Evangelium des Markus, KNT 2 (Leipzig: A. 


Deichert, 1910) 55. 
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11. Jesus Among the Samaritans 
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Now when the Lord knew that the Phar- 
isees had heard that Jesus was making 
and baptizing more disciples than John 
2/ (although Jesus himself did not bap- 
tize, but only his disciples), 3/ he left 
Judea and departed again to Galilee. 4/ 
He had to pass through Samaria. 5/ So he 
came to a city of Samaria, called Sychar, 
near the field that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph. 6/ Jacob’s well was there, and 
so Jesus, wearied as he was with his 
journey, sat down beside the well. it was 
about the sixth hour. 7/ There came a 
woman of Samaria to draw water. Jesus 
said to her, "Give me a drink." 8/ For his 
disciples had gone away into the city to 
buy food. 9/ The Samaritan woman said 
to him, "How is it that you, a Jew, ask a 
drink of me, a woman of Samaria?" For 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans. 
10/ Jesus answered her, "If you knew 
the gift of God, and who it is that is 
saying to you, 'Give me a drink,' you 
would have asked him, and he would 
have given you living water." 11/ The 
woman said to him, "Sir, you have noth- 
ing to draw with, and the well is deep; 
where do you get that living water? 12/ 
Are you greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well, and drank from it 
himself, and his sons, and his cattle?" 
13/ Jesus said to her, "Every one who 
drinks of this water will thirst again, 14/ 
but whoever drinks of the water that I 
shall give him will never thirst; the water 
that I shall give him will become in him a 
spring of water welling up to eternal 
life." 15/ The woman said to him, "Sir, 
give me this water, that | may not thirst, 
nor come to here to draw." 16/ Jesus 
said to her, "Go, call your husband, and 
come here." 17/ The woman answered 
him, "I have no husband." Jesus said to 
her, “You are right in saying, ‘I have no 
husband’; 18/ for you have had five 
husbands, and he whom you now have is 
not your husband; this you said truly." 
19/ The woman said to him, "Sir, | per- 
ceive that you are a prophet. 20/ Our 
fathers worshiped on this mountain; and 
you say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship." 21/ Jesus 
said to her, "Woman, believe me, the 
hour is coming when neither on this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem will you wor- 
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ship the Father. 22/ You worship what 
you do not know; we worship what we 
know, for salvation is from the Jews. 23/ 
But the hour is coming, and now is, when 
the true worshipers will worship the 
Father in spirit and truth, for such the 
Father seeks to worship him. 24/ God is 
spirit, and those who worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.” 25/ The 
woman said to him, "I know that Mes- 
siah is coming (he who is called Christ); 
when he comes, he will show us all 
things.” 26/ Jesus said to her, "I who 
speak to you am he.” 27/ Just then his 
disciples came. They marveled that he 
was talking with a woman, but none 
said, “What do you wish?” or, “Why are 
you talking with her?” 28/ So the woman 
left her water jar, and went away into the 
city, and said to the people, 29/ “Come, 
see a man who told me all that | ever did. 
Can this be the Christ?" 30/ They went 
out of the city and were coming to him. 
31/ Meanwhile the disciples besought 
him, saying, "Rabbi, eat." 32/ But he said 
to them, "I have food to eat of which you 
do not know." 33/ So the disciples said to 
one another, "Has any one brought him 
food?" 34/ Jesus said to them, "My food 
is to do the will of him who sent me, and 
to accomplish his work. 35/ Do you not 
say, ‘There are yet four months, then 
comes the harvest"? | tell you, lift up your 
eyes, and see how the fields are already 
white for harvest. 36/ He who reaps 
receives wages, and gathers fruit for 
eternal life, so that sower and reaper may 
rejoice together. 37/ For here the saying 
holds true, ‘One sows and another 
reaps.’ 38/ | sent you to reap that which 
you did not labor; others have labored, 
and you have entered into their labor." 
39/ Many Samaritans from that city 
believed in him because of the woman's 
testimony, "He told me all that | ever 
did." 40/ So when the Samaritans came 
to him, they asked him to stay with them; 
and he stayed there two days. 41/ And 
many more believed because of his word. 
42/ They said to the woman, "It is no 
longer because of your words that we 
believe, for we have heard for ourselves, 
and we know that this is indeed the 
Savior of the world." 


This pericope is a veritable tangle of difficulties. Verses 
1-3 form a transition, of which there are many in the 
first chapters. These transitional verses lead from Jesus' 
activity in Jerusalem (2:12-3:21) and Judea (3:22ff.) to 
the scene set in Samaria, 4:4-42. It is easy to see how 
3:22-36 prompted the transition: in 3:26 and 4:1ff., the 
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fact that Jesus has had greater success than John pro- 
duces a reaction: in 3:26 John's disciples complain that 
everyone is going to Jesus, and John has to make it clear 
to them that Jesus' success is to be expected; in 4:1 the 
Pharisees have problems with Jesus' success, which 
exceeds that of Jahn, who is already under suspicion. 
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They threaten persecution. For this reason Jesus has to 
quit Judea and return to Galilee. On the way Jesus meets 
the Samaritan woman and converts her and her fellow 
villagers. Thus far the compositional arrangement is 
transparent. 

m1 The problem, however, lies in the detail, as is often 
the case. The introductory sentence is complicated and 
clumsy: “Now when Jesus" (or “the Lord") “knew that the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus. . . ." Prior to chapter 20, 
the reading "the Lord" appears in the Gospel of John 
only in two dubious places, 6:23 and 11:2. Although 
some noteworthy manuscripts preserve this reading (H58 
and $75), it is by no means certain. In the Gospel of John 
when Jesus is spoken of in the third person the phrase 
“the Lord" (ô köpıos) is not used. The common desig- 
nation *Jesus" is supported by a series of respectable 
witnesses (D al 8 © sy? bo, among others), but it can also 
be an attempt at an early “Western” correction, which 
suddenly pops up here, in an effort to improve the 
reading “the Lord,” which is uncommon in John. Where 
N and D are in agreement in the Gospel of John, that 
only shows that the text of X was influenced early on by 
D, and not only in the opening chapters. Bultmann! 
proposes excising the words "the Lord knew that" asa 
*clumsy gloss, which makes the structure of the sentence 
cumbrous." But the resulting sentence, *when the 
Pharisees heard that Jesus, . . . Jesus left, . . .” is not con- 
vincing. Perhaps the difficulty arises from the fact that 
the Evangelist or his source wanted to serve two purposes 
at the same time. First, Jesus ought to appear as the 
acting subject from the beginning, so he belongs at the 
head of the sentence. Second, because of his great 
success, the Pharisees intend to proceed against him, 
causing him to leave Judea quickly for fear of the im- 
pending persecution. This context, however, appeared 
to the narrator to violate the respect due Jesus; he 
therefore only cautiously suggests it. The expression “the 
Lord knew" (@yvw) refers to Jesus’ supernatural knowl- 
edge. 

m2 Critics have attacked this verse particularly sharply. 
Yet this verse retracts the baptismal activity of Jesus just 
mentioned. Moreover, the word “although” (kairovye), 
which is otherwise unknown to John, appears here. 


1 John, 176 n. 2 [128 n. 4]. 
2 John, 176 n. 2 [128 n. 4]. 
3 Vita, 269. 
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According to Bultmann,? this verse is a redactional gloss. 
In that case, it is difficult to see why the redactor did not 
make his correction earlier in 3:22. But an internal 
difficulty presents itself: it is precisely the emphasis on 
the exceptional success of Jesus in baptizing that creates 
difficulties. Baptism by the earthly Jesus is meaningless 
for the Evangelist: before the risen Lord breathes the 
Spirit into the disciples (20:22), his baptism and the 
baptism of his disciples would be merely a baptism with 
water, like that of John. The correction is therefore 
made at 4:2, where a special emphasis is placed on 
baptismal activity: Jesus himself did not baptize, only his 
disciples. A reflective reader could more readily accept 
the baptism of the disciples as a forerunner of later 
church practice. 

m3 To this verse it has been objected: there were also 
Pharisees in Galilee. That is historically accurate, since 
the Pharisees were a lay movement diffused throughout 
the country. Yet the Fourth Gospel thinks of the Phar- 
isees rather as officials residing in Jerusalem alongside 
the high priests (so John 1:24, 7:32 [twice], 45—48, 8:13, 
9:13, 15, 11:46f., 57, 12:19, 42). 

m4 The expression "He had to . . ." may be explained in 
part on the view that the divine will played a role, since it 
was possible to go around by way of the Jordan valley, 
through the gap at Beth-shan, and thus arrive in Galilee 
without going through Samaria. But Jesus took the 
shortest way, according to the Gospel of John, as Jose- 
phus indicates.? In this way he could forestall persecution 
by leaving dangerous Judea by the quickest route. The 
reader thus learns how Jesus really happened to be in 
Samaria: he was not there as the result of a planned 
mission. It came about for reasons other than a humanly 
planned “journey”—as is often the case in Paul's jour- 
neys. 

m5 The Samaritan village —röA:s is often used in the 
sense of village* —by the name Sychar is mentioned 
neither in the OT nor in the rabbinic literature; it is used 
for the first time by the pilgrim from Bordeaux in 333, 
and thus in a time when Christian pilgrims, then becom- 
ing numerous, longed to see and also got to see every 
village mentioned in the NT. Sychar is now identified for 
the most part with Askar,? which lies 1.5 kilometers 


4 Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 233; Schlatter, 
Der Evangelist Matthäus: Seine Sprache, sein Ziel, seine 
Selbständigkeit (Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1929, 


northeast of Jacob’s well. Shechem, which was then only 
a small settlement, lies closer to Jacob’s well. The well at 
Sokher® mentioned in Menah. 10.2 is of course closer to 
the “piece of land” that Jacob gave to Joseph. In just such 
a way the two places mentioned in Gen 33:19 and 48:22 
were confused as early as Josh 24:32. 

m6 “Jacob’s well"—as a name it appears not only in 
Aramaic but also in Greek without the article—is men- 
tioned for the first time by the Bordeaux pilgrim (follow- 
ing this reference; the name does not appear in the OT). 
The tradition speaks simply of the fatigue and thirst of 
Jesus. The Evangelist adopts that description without 
permitting Jesus either to eat (v 28) or to drink (v 32). 
The "everyday, human" is used only as a transition to the 
religious. 

Oros (“and so") means about the same thing, accord- 
ing to Ammonius, as as érvxe (“just, simply”): Jesus 
simply sits on the ground. In fact, e and 1201 read “the 
earth" (rfj y) instead of “the well" (rj any). But that 
may well owe to haplography. Of course, the brink of the 
well was probably surrounded by a round stone wall that 
functioned as a seat. The well shaft, over 30 meters deep, 
was walled with stone and penetrated an underground 
spring at the bottom. The opening was 2.40 meters in 
diameter and covered with a large lid to protect the well 
against dirt and other forms of contamination. There 
was no windlass to raise the (leather) pail to the surface, 
as was the case with all Palestinian wells of the period. It 
was necessary to bring along a leather vessel with its own 
rope; two openings in the well cover had been provided 
for the purpose of drawing water. It would not have 
been possible to use a clay jar, such as the Samaritan 
woman might have carried on her head or shoulder, to 
draw water; in lowering it into the well and raising it 
again, one would have damaged it on the stone lining. 
The Evangelist, or perhaps his source, no longer knew 
that or perhaps did not want to deal with that detail. 
Because in the scene at the cross Jesus’ cry “I thirst" 
(19:28) comes at the same time, at midday, Lightfoot? 


*1963) 48. 


5 Schnackenburg, John, 1: 422f. and Brown, John, 1: 9 


164f. ` 
6 Billerbeck, 2: 432f. 


7  Catenae graecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum, 8 12 
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was prompted to posit a connection between the two 
scenes. But the thirst motif'can play a role in each story 
without there being an inner relationship between them. 
“About the sixth [hour]" (ós Ser alt: “about” (ws) appears 
before all designations of time in the Gospel of John. 

m7 "The woman of Samaria" (yuv7 Zapapiris, v 9): 
Hirsch? attributes the words to the redactor because only 
someone outside of Samaria could have said this. The 
woman comes to draw water: that is a typical scene in the 
Near Fast.!? The fact that she wanders out to Jacob's 
well in the midday heat prompts Zahn!! to think of 
“some sort of popular belief or superstition" regarding 
the powers of that water; however, the explanation lies in 
the nature of the literary composition. Bengel asserts 
that John also records as reliable authority conversations 
that he did not hear, but that were dictated to him by the 
spirit (dictante spiritu). In pointing this out, B. Bauer!? is 
silently critical of Bengel. 

m8 Jesus turns to the woman because the disciples have all 
gone away to buy food. One or two disciples would have 
been sufficent to carry some pieces of pita bread, plate- 
shaped, about 3 cm thick, and perhaps something to eat 
with it. But the conversation of Jesus with the woman, 
which was to be revelatory in character, required pri- 
vacy, undisturbed by the disciples. Moreover, Jesus now 
had to ask the woman for water and thus was able to 
strike up a conversation with her. Since the woman had 
brought with her only a (clay) water jug, but not a leather 
vessel for drawing water and no rope, she was unable to 
draw water or to give it away. But the reader, who seeks 
edification, is not disturbed by things like that. 

a9 The woman wonders why a Jew—in the Gospel of 
John Jesus is designated a Jew only in this passage— 
addresses a Samaritan woman. This indicates indirectly 
to the reader that Jesus' request breaks down the wall of 
partition erected by the Jewish law (cf. Gal 3:28). The 
sentence “For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans” (oo 
... Lapaptrats; omitted in 8* D it) explains the point to 
the reader. Daube translates the sentence: “The Jews do 


8 = St. John’s Gospel, 122. 

Studien, 53. 

10 Cf. Jos. Ant. 2.275f. 

11 Das Evangelium des Johannes, 238. 
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(Bremen: C. Schünemann, 1840) x. 
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not use vessels together with Samaritans";!? Barrett 
follows suit.!* That may reflect a regulation enacted first 
around 65 CE, which declared that Samaritan women 
were unclean, and thus all food and drink handled by 
them were likewise unclean.!5 According to Barrett, the 
Evangelist did not add this sentence to the Gospel until 
his old age. But the relation of the Jews to the Samaritans 
was not uniform until the time of Rabbi Aqiba (died 
135).16 Since the word “vessel” does not appear in this 
sentence, one can simply translate: "The Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans." 

#10 Jesus’ request for a drink is understood from now on 
only as the occasion for further conversation. Actually, 
the woman (so Jesus responds) should have asked him for 
a drink, had she known who he was (in the last analysis 
Jesus is the gift of God) and what he was able to give: 
"living water." The reader is alerted to the fact that the 
woman does not understand: man is unable to under- 
stand the revelation without further help. In Judaism 
"spring water" (living water) is primarily a figure for 
Yahweh himself and the salvation that proceeds from 
him (cf. Jer 2:13, 17:13, Sir 24:21, Prov 13:14, 18:4). It 
is then interpreted to refer to the Torah (in the Damas- 
cus Document [CD 6.4] Num 21:18 is interpreted thus: 
“The ‘well’ in question is the law") and finally with 
reference to the teaching of the wise. Philo calls God "the 
spring of living" (any rod Gr), 17 by which he under- 
stands concretely the law and the God who teaches 
virtues through the law. In the gnostic book of Baruch, 
the passage “which is to them a bath . . . a spring of living 
water welling up" (öwep &ori Aovrpóv abrois .. . amy?) 
G@vros Übaros àAXAouévov) shows how the notions of 
“baptism” and “drinking” are intermingled:! a drink 
functions as baptism in living water. 

On the other hand, the Gospel of John was not 
influenced by Odes of Solomon 6:1 1-18: “all the thirsty 
on earth drank of it [viz., gnosis] and their thirst was 
assuaged and put to rest . . . and they have life eternal on 
account of the water." Bultmann!? and Goppelt?? pre- 


13 “Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: The Meaning of 18 
evyxpáopa:," JBL 69 (1950) 139 = “Samaritan 
Women,” in The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism 20 
(University of London: Athlone Press, 1956) 375. 21 


14 John, 232f. 

15 Billerbeck, 1: 540. 
16 Billerbeck, 1: 538f. 
17 De fuga, 198. 
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sent much comparative material.?! 
m11 The woman herself gathers from Jesus’ word that he 
is able to offer more than well water. That astounds her. 
She objects that he has no vessel with which to draw and 
the well is deep. Whether the Evangelist and his source 
were aware that the shaft of Jacob’s well intersected a 
spring below, or whether they overlook such details, 
remains an open question. For “well” and “spring” are 
used interchangeably without affecting the meaning. 
Ore . . . soi (correlation of negative and positive 
terms) is not common in classical Greek: Bauer2? and 
BDF? point to 3 John 10. 
m12 The woman is under the impression that Jesus is 
claiming that he has more to offer than her ancestor 
Jacob, who gave them this great well with its deep, walled 
shaft, and who drank from it along with his family and 
his herds, and who was evidently satisfied with its water. 
m13 Jesus responds in a solemn manner: “Every one who 
drinks from Jacob's well will thirst again." That means: 
everything that the world has to offer man will not satisfy 
him in the long run. His appetite directs him constantly 
to something new. Man therefore needs “more,” viz., 
what the text now hints at enigmatically. 
m14 The water that Jesus will give (when he is "raised 
up") satisfies man's thirst forever because it is that for 
which man really yearns. Negatively expressed, that 
means: man is relieved of his restlessness, of his lack of 
peace, of the desire that drives him. That is expressed 
positively by means of a new enigmatic figure: in him 
who receives it, the water that Jesus gives becomes a 
spring of water welling up into everlasting life. This 
saying is understood for the most part as referring to 
water that leads him who receives it to eternal life. The 
preposition eis (*unto, to”) is thus understood in a final 
sense.?4 But strictly speaking the text says: this water 
becomes a spring of water. This suggests another 
meaning: whoever is led to God by Jesus through his 
Spirit becomes himself a spring, a bearer of salvation for 
others. This is in fact fulfilled by the Samaritan woman: 


Hippolytus, Ref. 27.2 [ANL 5.22]. 

19 John, 181-86 [133-36]. 

TDNT 6: 135-45. 

Goppelt, however, thinks of participation in the 
sacrament in connection with this passage (especially 
on 143f.), as do many other scholars. 

22 Das Johannesevangelium, 67. 

23 §445.3. 


having come to faith herself, she now leads the Samari- 
tans to faith (cf. 7:38). Gnosticism had a field day with 
this verse,?5 without of course taking over “to eternal 
life” along with the rest of the verse. 

m15 The conversation continues with a fresh misunder- 
standing on the part of the woman: she would like to 
have some of that water which would relieve her of the 
arduous daily task of coming to draw water. If Jesus were 
to ease her task in this way, he would supercede Jacob in 
her eyes. There is involved in this misunderstanding, 
even if obscured, a genuine, deep desire for salvation on 
the part of humankind. That humankind aspires to be 
“high” today makes no difference to the Samaritan 
woman. 

m16 The further conversation does not connect up with 
the preceding, but makes an abrupt transition to a new 
theme that only gradually becomes evident. Jesus' 
request to the woman to return to him with her husband 
catches her by surprise. His surprising request takes on 
meaning by virtue of the fact that the woman must give a 
response that permits Jesus to exhibit his supernatural 
knowledge. 

m17 Many exegetes are of the opinion that the woman 
seeks to free herself from her painful situation by utter- 
ing a *half-truth."?6 But one should not inquire after the 
psychology of the woman but after the intention of the 
author. He has Jesus ironically affirm that she has not 
told a lie. 

m 18 He then exposes the larger untruth: she has had five 
husbands (from whom she was separated by death or a 
bill of divorce), and now lives “in sin,” as they say. 
According to Billerbeck,?? a woman was permitted to 
remarry three times at most; but the question of the 
Sadducees in Mark 12:18-27 presupposes the remar- 
riage of a woman six times (for a total of seven) as com- 


24 Cf. Schnackenburg, John, 1: 431; Braun, La Sainte 30 
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manded by the law, if only as a piece of theological specu- 
lation. A married Jewish woman could only enter into a 
new marriage if the old ended in the death of her spouse 
or if he gave her a bill of divorce. How the woman came 
to be married five times holds no significance for the 
story; the Evangelist chooses not to speak of "lawless and 
vulgar" matters. What he wants to show is the uncanny 
knowledge of Jesus. Those exegetes who took the text 
literally were correct. However, that was not enough for 
most of them. Whoever asserts that Jesus wishes to lay 
bare her morals misunderstands the text.?? In the orig- 
inal form from which the Evangelist took it over, it was 
designed to show only that Jesus discerned a fate that 
could not otherwise be divined. Other exegetes prefer an 
allegorical interpretation—also in opposition to the sense 
of the scene: the woman is the Samaritan people, as it 
were, her five husbands are the five gods whom the 
Samaritans revere according to 2 Kgs 17:24ff., and her 
present paramour is Jahweh. Schnackenburg?? has 
rightly put an end to this allegorizing.?? Brown, too, 
finds such an allegorical aim indeed possible, but not 
intimated by the Evangelist.?! In spite of that, he sur- 
prises the reader by reporting how Bligh?? interprets the 
response of the woman: she is unmarried and has matri- 
monial designs on Jesus.?? 

The allegorical interpretation of 2 Kgs 17 fails because 
the text does not lend itself to that reading. The foreign 
colonists, whom the king of Assyria settled in Samaria 
following the fall of the northern kingdom, worshiped 
seven deities, not five, and these seven not in succession. 
This passage, which has been reworked by the Deuter- 
onomist, does not make it clear whether or not they 
worshiped Jahweh in addition. Here again “edifying” 
scholarship has elicited something more and different 
from the text than it intends. 


The ghost lingers in Hirsch (Studien, 146), who 
understands the woman as symbol of the Samaritan 
people and as individual at the same time. 

John, 1: 171. 
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#19 How the woman comes to her answer has been much 
discussed. Zahn continues to psychologize: “She turns the 
conversation from her personal situation to a question 
concerning the national cult.” Edwards is bolder yet.*5 
He believes that the woman regards Jesus as a mind 
reader, a religious phenomenon, and when he wants to 
speak, one should let him speak about matters of his own 
and about a local religious controversy. Such behavior 
that seems almost cynical, according to Büchsel, is not to 
be attributed to the woman: “From the perspective of his 
greatness and the consciousness of her depravity, she has 
discovered the position in relation to him that is appro- 
priate to ber. "28 B. Weiss?” and Strathman?® found a 
simpler solution: her recognition of him as a prophet is 
the consequence of his incomprehensible wisdom. The 
response of W. Bauer?? is even closer to the mark: the 
recognition of Jesus as a prophet is only a verbal allusion 
to the theme that is really closest to the Evangelist’s 
heart: the theme of the correct form of worship. It is 
decisive for his judgment that the question of guilt, 
consciousness of sin, and forgiveness plays no role at all. 
If one conceives verses 17f. as evidence of Jesus’ omni- 
science, it is possible to understand the curious reaction 
of the woman, her question regarding true worship, as 
an attempt on the part of the Evangelist to provide a 
literary transition, which presents the occasion to elab- 
orate on the question of true worship. The real continu- 
ation of verse 18 in the Evangelist’s source is verse 28, 
where Jesus’ complete knowledge of her life allows her to 
surmise that he is the messiah. In verse 25 Jesus reveals 
who he is to the woman, but this fact is ignored in verse 
28. In order to clarify the connections between the 
source and the development of the “Johannine doctrine” 
of true worship, we must first analyze verses 20-28 more 
closely. 

m20 Which—the woman asks of the stranger she has 
acknowledged as a prophet—is really right: the Samar- 
itan practice of worshiping on Gerizim (“on this 
mountain”), or the Jewish custom of worshiping in 


Jerusalem (the word “Zion” is not even used)? 

m21 The conviction that the deity was to be worshiped at 
a specific place signified by an epiphany is old: it extends 
from the burning bush to Lourdes. Instead, the Samar- 
itan woman says: Jerusalem or "this mountain." Jesus 
answers the woman—he addresses her as he does his 
mother at the wedding at Cana and at the cross (20:15) 
“woman” (y$vai): “The hour is coming when neither on 
this mountain nor in Jerusalem will you worship the 
Father." In the time of Jesus' earthly life the temple still 
stood on Zion, while the sanctuary on Gerizim had long 
since been destroyed (128 BCE). He thus speaks here as a 
prophet. To be sure, only in verse 23 does it become 
evident how revolutionary are his pronouncements 
concerning true worship. When the Evangelist wrote, the 
Jewish temple had long lain in ruins. The prophesy has 
been fulfilled. 

m22 Verse 22 ruptures the context: he reproaches the 
Samaritans because they do not know what they worship, 
while *we," the Christians and Jews, know that "salvation 
comes from the Jews." In contrast to many conservative 
interpreters, Bauer*? and Bultmann‘! correctly point 
out that for the Gospel of John salvation comes only 
from God and Jesus Christ who has been sent by him. In 
the Gospel of John the Jews predominantly represent the 
unbelieving world. Verse 22 is therefore a later correc- 
tion (cf. the same process in 5:22-23, 27-29, 30b), part 
of an ecclesiastical redaction, without which, of course, 
the Fourth Gospel would never have been widely dissem- 
inated. 

m23 It is only with this verse that we come again to the 
genuine Johannine train of thought. The Evangelist 
intentionally combines two different temporal aspects in 
the phrase, "the hour comes and now is": the time of the 
earthly Jesus (for whom “the hour" lay still in the future) 
and the time of the resurrected Jesus and the post-Faster 
congregation (for whom the hour had already arrived). 
This hour could not arrive during the earthly life of 
Jesus "for as yet the Spirit had not been given, because 


34 Das Evangelium des Johannes, 244; cf. hisremarksonv 41 John, 189f n. 6 [139 n. 6]. 
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Jesus was not yet glorified” (7:39). For that reason, the 
disciples are always depicted in the Gospel of John as 
without understanding (see 4:32f.). On the other hand, 
the Fourth Gospel nevertheless describes Jesus—and this 
complicates the matter initially for the reader—as faith 
understands him, the faith made possible (only) by the 
Spirit (cf. 16:12), after “the hour” has come (20:22). The 
correlary of this is that the Lord who wanders about on 
earth has already been designated as the one who 
awakens faith, the faith that only the risen Lord finds 
(see below on v 38). The true worshiper will worship 
neither in Jerusalem nor on Gerizim, but will worship the 
Father in Spirit and truth. True worship is thereby 
denied to Jews and Samaritans alike, since they think of 
him as connected with a holy place. But true worship is 
that which sees the Father (14:9) through the “Spirit of 
truth” (15:26) in Jesus, who is the truth (14:6). The 
theme of true worship appears also in the OT, in 
Qumran, and in Hellenism. The inadequacy of the 
sacrificial cult is attested already in Isa 1:11-20, 29:18; 
Joel 2:13; Amos 5:1-25; Micah 6:6-8; Psalms 40:7, 
50:7-23, 51:18f. and other passages. 1 Kgs 8:27ff., Isa 
66, and Mal 1:1142? do not break through the limits of a 
piety connected with a place of worship, as Bultmann 
claims. 

'The Qumran community expected that the Holy 
Spirit would cleanse some men of all evil deeds in the end 
time (1QS 4.20f.); according to CD this has already 
transpired in the Qumran community (CD 2.12f., 1QS 
3.4-6, 8.5f.). Their conviction that “atonement will be 
made for the earth more effectively than by any flesh of 
burnt-offerings or fat of sacrifices" is demonstrated by 
1QS 9.4f. But not only can the community as a whole 
receive the Spirit but also the individual member: 1QH 
7.6f., 11f., 13.18£., 14.25, 16.6f., 11£., 17.26. 

From the Hellenistic world, cf. Cicero, *But the best 
and also the purest, holiest and most pious way of wor- 
shiping the gods is ever to venerate them with purity, 
sincerity and innocence both of thought and of 
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speech."*? Philo, “No, for this man, like those others, has 
gone astray from the road that accords with true piety 
(edoreßera), deeming it to be ritual (@pyoxeia) instead of 
holiness (ed ge), and offering gifts to Him who cannot 
be bribed and will not accept such things, and flattering 
Him who cannot be flattered, who welcomes genuine 
worship of every kind, but abhors all counterfeit 
approaches. Genuine worship is that of a soul bringing 
simple reality as its only sacrifice."4* 
m24 As "spirit" God is of course not confined to a par- 
ticular place. However, when the Evangelist uses the 
term "spirit" he does not have in mind a fine, luminous 
material diffused throughout all unformed matter, as in 
Stoicism, nor does he have in mind, as in Hebrew 
thought, the notion that God has a mveöpa ("spirit"). *5 
Rather, rveöpa ("spirit"), like AAndeıa (“truth”), concerns 
the reality of God. To be sure, "spirit" is beyond every- 
thing earthly, but for the believers it is manifest in Jesus 
and they come to experience it through the gift of the 
Spirit which enables them to know the revelation. For 
the Evangelist, therefore, Jerusalem and Gerizim, when 
they are correctly understood, are replaced by Jesus and 
his word, which in turn become the gift of the Spirit to 
the church. 
825 Verse 25 serves as the transition to a loftier subject; 
the woman does not yet grasp what Jesus is talking about. 
But her reference to the messiah prepares for Jesus' 
word of self-revelation that now follows.*® Later sources 
report that the Samaritans expected a Ta’eb (“he who 
returns,” or, probably more accurately, “he who 
restores”). Zahn: “He will bring the extinct tabernacle 
with all its paraphernalia to light and restore the cult to 
its original purity."*7 The Evangelist probably built this 
sentence on his own conception of the messiah: the 
messiah—this non-Greek word is put on the lips of the 
Samaritan woman to give the scene some local color— 
will decide finally which is the true worship. 

“We know” (oidapev), a correction in 9965, read byGL ` 
$ 33 al sy^"£, would presuppose the perspective of the 
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Samaritans generally, but it probably crept into the text 
through copyists who were influenced by the oidape» in 
verse 22. ' AvayyéAdw is a hellenistic replacement for 
&mayyéAA c. *? 

m26 "Iam" (éyo eju) simply means: “I am he,” i.e., the 
messiah of whom the Samaritan woman had just spoken. 
Stauffer*? of course sees in this a play on the secret name 
of God, which, according to him, is represented by "IR 
Km (“I am he”). That would have been completely 
incomprehensible for the woman. But it is likewise 
improbable that the Evangelist intends to refer the 
reader to that formula. At most one can say: he has Jesus 
use a known hellenistic revelation formulation. The 
Evangelist has the woman's perception of Jesus grow 
steadily ( Jew, lord, prophet, christ) and does not intro- 
duce an expression that overpowers everything else into 
the midst of this development. Jesus' judgment regard- 
ing the true form of worship is legitimized by the fact 
that he is the Christ and is to be recognized as such, 
precisely on the basis of the presupposition expressed in 
verse 25. 

m27 The Evangelist skillfully intertwines the conversation 
with the woman with that of the disciples (it is uncertain 
whether the disciples played a role in the Evangelist's 
source). Jesus' exchange with the woman has reached its 
goal in substance. The disciples are puzzled by the fact 
that Jesus converses with a woman (not with a Samaritan 
woman). Billerbeck quotes Aboth Rabbi Nathan 2 (1d): 
“One does not speak with a woman on the street, not 
even his own wife, and certainly not with another 
woman, on account of gossip."5? But the disciples dare 
not ask the master about it. 

m28 Originally, verse 28 probably followed immediately 
on verse 18: in verse 29 the woman alludes to verse 18, 
not to verse 26. Why the woman leaves her jug behind 
then becomes more understandable: she is eager to 
proclaim her message in the village. According to 
Daube,?! she leaves the jug behind so that Jesus could 
drink from it.5? But Jesus could not draw water from the 
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deep well with this jug. That Jesus surprised the woman 
with his friendly request? lies outside the intention of 
the Evangelist. In the judgment of Edwards,°* the 
woman forgets the jug in her excitement. 

m29 Jesus’ extraordinary knowledge serves here to 
suggest that he could perhaps be the messiah. The 
narrative does not stipulate that Jesus permits the woman 
to recognize him as such at that moment. The distinction 
between verses 38 and 42 is thereby anticipated. 

#30 The Samaritans leave the city (aorist tense) and head 
toward (imperfect) Jesus: The call of the woman has had 
its effect. While they are on their way, there is time for 
Jesus’ conversation with the disciples, which the Evan- 
gelist inserts here. 

m31 The disciples offer Jesus some food which they had 
purchased in the village (v 8). Just as the request for 
water earlier served to lead into a speech of Jesus, so now 
the offer of food functions only to introduce a lecture 
directed to the disciples and the reader. The disciples 
appear here to be a unified group, without individuali- 
zation. Both of these things—the absence of individ- 
ualization (which appears not just here) and of the every 
day with its obvious needs, but not to the extent that a 
"spiritual" perspective comes into play—contributes to 
the impression that the Gospel of John is remarkably 
colorless. The earthly does not possess its own value. 
Whoever attempts to make the Fourth Gospel into an 
especially realistic book of reminiscences, as Edwards 
does, is on the wrong track. 

m32 Once again we have a Johannine enigmatic saying 
that immediately invites misunderstanding. Because the 
disciples have not yet received the Spirit, the food to 
which Jesus alludes is simply denied to them. However, 
the perspective of the Evangelist is fixed on Jesus. The 
important thing is that Jesus has this food. 

m33 As one expects, the disciples misunderstand the 
remark of Jesus, just as the woman does in verses 11 and 
15, and for the same reason: they take the remark about 
food in a realistic or literal sense. 
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834 One must not interpret this verse in a psychological- 
realistic fashion, as Zahn does:55 just as Jesus loses his 
thirst in his conversation with the Samaritan woman, so 
here he loses his appetite: “One sees into what a state of 
suspense and elation Jesus was thrown by his unintended 
conversation with this non-Jewish woman." Zahn's 
generation did not anticipate the interrogation of a text 
with a view to the mode of composition that underlay it. 
They were convinced that with the demonstration of 
Johannine authorship the most important piece of 
exegetical work had been done. Here the Evangelist 
means that man lives out of what he lives for. Since Jesus 
lives entirely for the fulfillment of the divine will, he lives 
out of it. The man who has nothing for which to live, is 
starving to death spiritually. Because the disciples have 
not yet come to see the Father (14:8f.), they do not 
recognize this food. Whoever interprets verse 34 asa 
variation of Zahn's realistic interpretation will naturally 
have to have recourse to the diagnosis “docetism.” 
m35 The contrast between the perspective of Jesus and 
that of his disciples takes a fresh turn with this verse. 
One customarily reasons: in Palestine it takes six 
months from sowing to harvest, on average. But the time 
varies with the land and the type of grain sown. One 
needs only to compare the data provided by Hirsch, 56 
Barrett,°” Schnackenburg,?® and Brown? to see how 
differently this verse is interpreted. We prefer to think 
that the words of the disciples (“There are yet four 
months, then comes the harvest") are intended to mean: 
there is yet time before the harvest is ready. Jesus here 
uses the word "harvest" of the Samaritan mission in a 
figurative sense: Jesus sees the field already white for 
harvest. 
m36 The reaper already receives his wages (not: reward); 
from here on the figure has only a non-literal sense: *and 
gathers fruit for eternal life." That refers to Jesus, the 
missionary, and the Samaritans who are pouring out to 
him in faith. The word tva (“in order that") is here 
scarcely to be distinguished from Gere (“so that"), i.e., 
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purpose is scarcely to be distinguished from result. It is 
not entirely clear who the sower and the reaper are 
because the Evangelist again maintains a double perspec- 
tive: on the one side, he has Jesus speak in Samaria from 
the perspective of his earlier situation, in which he both 
begins and completes the mission;9? on the other side, he 
has Jesus speak from the standpoint of the Christian 
mission in Samaria generally, with reference to which 
every generation is dependent on the labor of preceding 
generations. 

m37 “For here the saying . . ." reflects only the second 
perspective. The proverb (Aóyos, *word"), which alludes 
to that perspective, means: the sower often does not get 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor; cf., for example, Job 
31:7f. "and if any spot has cleaved to my hands, then let 
me sow, and another eat"; and Aristophanes, Equites 392: 
“You reap an alien harvest.” 

m38 Verse 38 is clearly expressed from the point of view 
of the resurrected Jesus: in 20:21 he sends the disciples 
out. A sending out like that in the synoptic tradition 
(Mark 6:7 pars.) does not make sense for the Evangelist, 
because the disciples only receive the Spirit after Jesus’ 
exaltation.9! Since the work of F. C. Baur a reference is 
often assumed here to the mission of Philip and that of 
Peter and John to Samaria as narrated in Acts 8. Others 
think that dAAo: (“others”) refers to OT prophets (includ- 
ing John the Baptist). The one suggestion is as alien to 
the Evangelist as the other; and an allusion to Simon 
Magus? is out of the question. The Evangelist writes of 
the Christian mission, which he proleptically has Jesus 
found, and he teaches the Christian missionaries to insert 
themselves unpretentiously and gratefully into the unity 
of the Christian missionary work that extends over gen- 
erations. With this goes a second observation: Gentile 
Christianity was friendlier to the Samaritan mission to a 
much greater degree than was Jewish Christianity (Matt 
10:5f.), and was thereby conscious of acting in accord- 
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ance with Jesus’ intention. The Evangelist gives expres- 
sion to this by ascribing the beginning of the Samaritan 
mission to Jesus himself. 

m39 Verse 39 resumes the story of the Samaritans, which 
had been interrupted at the end of verse 30. Verse 29 is 
directly cited: the testimony of the woman regarding the 
miracle-worker, Jesus, leads many to faith in Jesus. 

#40 He accedes to the request of the Samaritans and 
stays with them two days. It goes without saying that 
during these two days he was active as a teacher; the 
results so indicate. 

m41f. Butmann® thinks that in these verses he has dis- 
covered something akin to Kierkegaard’s problem of 
“second-hand disciples” in the Philosophical Fragments 
(especially chapter 5). But that is eisegesis: the woman 
has certainly told the Samaritans of Jesus only as an all- 
knowing miracle-worker; thus, what they initially experi- 
enced was faith in Jesus as a miracle-worker. When they 
had Jesus with them, they modified their faith in hearing 
his own words; verses 41f. therefore represent an impor- 
tant insight into faith for the Evangelist: faith is then 
genuine when the auditor perceives the Lord speaking in 
the words of the proclamation. AaAía (“words, speech, 
talk”) has a disdainful connotation: the speech of the 
missionary witnesses is certainly not prattle. Yet they do 
remain insignificant human words, if the Lord himself 
does not come to expression through them. The Samari- 
tans thus come to confession of Jesus as the “Savior of the 
world.” 

Pre-Christian Judaism thought God the real redeemer 
of Israel. In Hellenism, Zeus and Asclepius, Isis and 
Serapis, were venerated as “saviors.” The designation of 
the Roman Emperor as “savior of the world" (erp rod 
köopov) was quite common from Hadrian on.®? 

The recognition of Jesus as the savior of the world on 
the part of the Samaritans includes the other expressions 
of Jesus' significance and functions as their unsurpassable 
term: a Jew—more than Jacob—a prophet—the 
messiah—the savior of the world. 
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Overview 

Older investigators read this story as a historical report. 
In so doing, they ran into all sorts of difficulties. Why do 
the disciples go together to do the shopping? T'wo, or at 
most three, would have been sufficient to get some pita 
bread and other provisions. Or was Jesus being accom- 
panied by only two or three disciples? Why did the 
disciples not refresh their master and themselves before- 
hand with a drink from the well? Were they perhaps 
traveling through the countryside without a leather 
bucket and rope to draw water? The woman, too, did not 
have an &vrAnya, a leather bucket, and a rope. How does 
she intend to draw water? She cannot draw water from 
the deep well with the water jug ($àpía) that she carries. 
Why does she come out to Jacob’s well at midday, in the 
heat, when there is a spring in Sychar? From whom did 
the narrator learn about Jesus’ conversation with the 
woman? The thought that he questioned Jesus or the 
woman after the fact is as modern as it is absurd. A 
suggestion occasionally employed by exegetes to the 
effect that not all of the disciples went into the “city,” but 
John, perhaps, remained with Jesus, is flatly contradicted 
by the text. 

But neither can the conversations of Jesus with the 
woman and with the disciples be conceived as reflections 
of actual discourse. There are constant disjunctions in 
the text. The attempt was made initially to account for 
them psychologically. Since the woman does not grasp 
Jesus’ riddle about living water (which would not have 
been so difficult for a contemporary Jew to understand), 
Jesus attempts, by revealing her personal life, to make 
her “subconscious” audible. How did he come to know 
about her five husbands? According to Lange,® “the 
psychic effect of the five husbands on the woman . . . left 
traces in her appearance." But to read such numbers 
exactly requires more than "a penetrating human 
glance"; Büchsel wants to make use of this idea.99 Since 
the woman's reputation was known in the entire region 
and Jesus and his disciples would have picked up the 
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village gossip along the way, this rationalistic solution 
also leads nowhere. Can Jesus and his disciples have 
discussed scandal with her in a school of meditation? For 
the woman suddenly to begin speaking of the place of 
true worship is not an “ordinary woman’s ploy” (with 
which one exegete is apparently familiar), by means of 
which she “hopes to avoid further unpleasant discussion 
of her relationships,” but neither is it “the beginning of 
an understanding of Jesus’ significance.” It is worth 
noting that the woman bases her supposition (v 29) that 
Jesus is the messiah, not on Jesus’ self-testimony in verse 
26, but on his miraculous knowledge (v 18). That also 
suggests that the Evangelist inserted verses 19-26 into an 
older text, in order to express his own concerns. It is 
more than a dubious psychological interpretation to 
suggest that Jesus rejects food and drink because he is 
sated with missionary success; Zahn paints this picture: 
“One sees into what a state . . . of elation Jesus was 
thrown by this conversation."9? Wellhausen,95 prompted 
by Schwartz, PÉ finds it problematic that Jesus says noth- 
ing to the Samaritans (verse 41). For that reason, Well- 
hausen recasts the story so that Jesus’ speech about 
sowing and harvest was originally directed not to the 
disciples but to the Samaritans when they offered him 
food. That shows how easily satisfied even great scholars 
like Wellhausen could be in exegeting the Gospel of 
John. 

Some exegetes were of course uncomfortable with 
such historical-psychological interpretations. They then 
had recourse to a typological understanding. Thus 
Strathmann: “The woman is not a flesh and blood figure 
at all. She is a type, but not that of a deplorable, degen- 
erate woman, who lives in a ‘maximum of matrimonial 
bewilderment and error,’ but a symbol of Samaritanism, 
a personification of the Samaritan community.”’° The 
Evangelist therefore “preaches in the form of a freely 
inventive author."?! With this one can concur to a great 
extent. On the other hand, one cannot say of John 
(Strathmann believes John, the son of Zebedee, to be the 
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author of the Gospel of John) what he further asserts: “A 
very reflective spirit has represented his faith in Jesus in 
the form of a consummate, brief work of art, deliberate 
even in detail "7? In his enthusiasm, Strathmann thereby 
passes over the difficulties we indicated above. It is 
precisely in this pericope that one can see that it was not 
a matter of the Evangelist creating a “consummate, brief 
work of art." Bultmann?? therefore does greater justice 
to this story when he indicates that the Evangelist joined 
a tradition (the wording of which we can no longer 
reconstruct [?]) to his own message only with difficulty."* 
Precisely because the Evangelist uses the tradition with 
little alteration, the speeches he inserts also have the 
effect of being sprinkled here and there. 

Hirsch?* goes along with Strathmann for the most 
part. But his solution is more elegant than his Erlangen 
colleague. He writes, "The careful depiction of the 
scene" is "a sign that the author has applied special skill to 
the entire story of the Samaritan woman. The dialogue is 
the most detailed and liveliest of the entire work. Who- 
ever does not see traces of the poet here is beyond help. 
The Samaritan woman is simultaneously an individual 
woman living in lawless vulgarity and the personification 
of her people "78 Hirsch then adopts the thesis that the 
five husbands correspond to the five gods from 2 Kgs 
17.7? “The story weaves into an indivisible unity the 
coming to Jesus of a lawless woman and the overcoming 
of the Samaritan religion by the Christian. . . . In the 
Fourth Gospel everything is at once history and inter- 
pretation. .. . We have here the best and purest example, 
encountered by Jesus, of the analytical depths of the 
author's view of the movements of the human heart—a 
view that forsakes reality. The spiritual event in which 
the faith of the woman arises is as transparent as crystal. 
And yet a real conversation with a libertine Samaritan 
woman might not go just this way now or anytime." If 
one examines the narrative more closely, it can be shown 
(in opposition to Hirsch): recourse to the five Samaritan 
gods in 2 Kgs is not correct—there were seven; and the 
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spiritual event in which the faith of the woman comes 
into being is not clear as crystal. In fact, only Jesus’ 
knowledge of things that no one outside her circle of 
acquaintances could have known, and thus a super- 
natural knowledge, made an impression on the woman 
and prompted her to announce to her neighbors that 
Jesus was possibly the messiah. That might be the text of 
the source, which treats Jesus as a “divine man" (6etos 
àr1ijp) and precipitates faith. But at bottom this pericope 
does not have to do with the woman and her new faith, 
in the view of the Evangelist, as Hirsch assumes, but with 
Jesus himself and his message. All other persons win life 
to the extent that they help underscore the message of 
Jesus. The Evangelist does not report that the woman has 
had five husbands and now has a sixth lover in order to 
illustrate that she has fallen into sin. If that were the case, 
her reaction to Jesus' revelation of her life would be 
incomprehensible. This fate was therefore deliberately 
selected (already by the source) because it falls so com- 
pletely outside the rule that it does not give itself away. 
Even the most seasoned psychologist could not read it in 
the countenance of the woman. When Jesus nevertheless 
perceives it, he thereby reveals a superhuman knowl- 
edge. The Evangelist thus corrects the theology of his 
source: a magical knowledge of all possible innerworldly 
matters is not what makes Jesus the "son"; what makes 
him the son is that he is the way to the Father. The 
Jewish cult had no more claim to be true worship because 
it required worship on Zion than did the Samaritans 
because they advocated worship on Gerizim. The Father 
is not a being bound to a space that belongs to the inner- 
worldly. In this respect, Johannine doctrine approx- 
imates Pauline: “There is neither Jew nor Greek . . ." (Gal 
3:28). 

Bultmann has found in verses 39-42 “a symbolic 
representation of the problem of those who hear the 
message at ‘second-hand’,”7® which Kierkegaard dis- 
cusses in detail in his Philosophical Fragments."? About this 
passage, 4:39-42, Bultmann writes: "The woman] 
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symbolizes mediatory proclamation which brings its 
hearers to Jesus. ... That is to say, the believer must not 
base his faith on the authority of others, but must himself 
find the object of faith; he must perceive, through the 
proclaimed word, the word of the Revealer himself.”®° It 
is doubtful that this is an adequate interpretation of 
verses 39-42. What the woman proclaims to her neigh- 
bors is indeed the message of the prophet-messiah Jesus. 
What the hearers perceive on the basis of Jesus’ own 
message is that Jesus is the “savior of the world.” The 
conception of Jesus as “savior” (swr7p), which basically 
runs through the entire source, is thereby also corrected, 
just as the designation of the woman as a “first-hand 
hearer” is corrected by Jesus’ own message: he himself is 
the way. 

The situation is perceived differently in the case of 
Kierkegaard’s distinction between disciples firsthand and 
disciples secondhand, and thus between the Christian 
community that was contemporary with Jesus and the 
current community of faith: “There is no disciple at 
second hand,” he says.?! “If the contemporary genera- 
tion had left nothing behind them but these words: ‘We 
have believed that in such and such a year God appeared 
among us in the humble figure of a servant, that he lived 
and taught in our community, and finally died,' it would 
be more than enough. The contemporary generation 
would have done all that was necessary; for this little 
advertisement, this nota bene on a page of universal 
history, would be sufficient to afford an occasion for a 
successor, and the most voluminous account can in all 
eternity do nothing more."5? The testimony of a believer 
can provide the occasion for another or later person to 
decide for or against Christ; John has indicated that 
already in 20:22.83 Since, however, in the end every- 
thing depends on discerning God in the testimony, the 
distinction between disciples firsthand and disciples 
secondhand becomes insignificant. 

Finally, the composition of John 4:1-42 may be 
addressed. We intend to proceed in such a way that the 
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sequence of the verses is examined in order to discover 
the reasons or bases for aporias or problematic transi- 
tions in the text. We will thereby point out where the 
theology of the Evangelist compelled him to alter the 
text transmitted to him. 

If one reflects on the real inner sequence of verses 1— 
8, one becomes aware that the text is no longer being 
composed in accordance with the logic of the context. 
That is manifest immediately in verses 1f. The first sense 
unit must actually have been: Jesus had more success 
than John in teaching and baptizing (E 3).5* E = event. 
The note in verse 2 belongs to this remark as a correc- 
tion (E 2): although Jesus himself did not baptize, only his 
disciples. This remark has nothing to do with the 
strained relationship between Jesus and the Pharisees; it 
is intended only to correct the expression “Jesus bap- 
tized." Since, however, the expression appears to belong 
in the context of verse 1, this verse is constructed so that 
the words "Jesus baptized more disciples than John" 
come last. The twice repeated use of the word "baptize" 
in close succession appears to connect verse 2 more 
closely to verse 1 than it really is. Actually, there must 
have followed immediately on E 3 ( Jesus baptized more 
disciples than John) E 4: the Pharisees heard. This 
statement is so briefly expressed that an important 
communication to the reader is suppressed: "and 
intended to persecute Jesus." The reader must now 
deduce that from the context. It is doubtful that the 
effort of the author to achieve brevity is what prompted 
this succession of items; it is at least also possible that he 
did not want to introduce the notion of "persecution" so 
early (see 5:16). The suggestion of a threat to Jesus on 
the part of the Pharisees has as its consequence: “Jesus 
knows of it" (E 5). An assertion about Jesus (he makes 
more disciples than John) would stand at the beginning 
of such a sequence of statements in 4:1f. But in that case 
the contrast between Jesus and John would have been 
excessively emphasized-especially in relation to 3:26— 
and would have obscured the real opposition between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, which is what matters to the 
author. That could also explain why the author prefers 
an awkward sequence of sentences in verses 1f. in spite of 
everything. Following on E 5 ( Jesus knew of it), verse 3 
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presents the description of how Jesus reacts to the 
alleged danger (as E 6): he quits Judea and again jour- 
neys to Galilee. The story proper begins with verse 4 (E 
8): the journey to Galilee which leads through Samaria. 
Following immediately on this is the mention of Sychar 
(E 10), which lies close to the well of Jacob (E 11). The 
note inserted between these two items, with reference to 
the field that Jacob gave to Joseph (verse 5b), alleviates 
the abruptness with which Jacob's well is introduced in 
verse 6, on which almost all the following action turns. 
Water is easily drawn from a "spring" (rny1), but not 
from a *well" ($péap), as Jacob's well is called in verse 14. 
We have already contested the view (supra, ad loc.) that 
Jacob’s well is both, a well above but a spring at the 
bottom. The author employs the term "spring" (any7) 
first, which—in combination with the “water jug" (b3pia) 
of the woman—initially obscures the difficulty connected 
with drawing water (it is certainly not to be eliminated). 
In any case, it is evident that the author is an adroit story 
teller who endeavors to report a coherent story. In verse 
6 (= E 12) Jesus arrives at the site of the first scene: in an 
entirely human manner, tired from the journey, he 
simply sits down beside the well. The time of day-noon- 
makes his exhaustion more understandable. Up to this 
point, beginning in verse 3, the talk is always limited to 
Jesus, and then only in the third person, because he is, so 
to speak, alone on the scene. But a second person nows 
appears on the scene in verse 7 (= E 14), a Samaritan 
woman, who has come to draw water. The conditions for 
a dialogue are thereby provided, a dialogue that con- 
tinues until verse 26. The weariness of Jesus and the 
water that the woman has come to fetch anticipate the 
theme of the coming dialogue: Jesus requests (v 7:b = E 
15) a drink of water. That he addresses this remark to 
the woman is explained by verse 8 (= E 16): the disciples 
have gone away into the village to buy food. This bit of 
information comes rather late, if one views the sequence 
of sentences in relation to the ideal order of events (i.e., 
if one compares the order of the discourse with story 
time). For the disciples have been accompanying Jesus on 
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his journey. The last opportunity to mention the dis- 
ciples would have been between verses 5 and 6, perhaps 
in this fashion: “The disciples now went into, . . . but 
Jesus being exhausted, . . ." The narrator refers to 
persons present only at the time they become necessary 
for the composition. He was obliged to mention the 
disciples in verse 8 in order to provide the motivation for 
Jesus to turn to the woman. In this way a pause transpires 
between Jesus’ request and the woman's response: this is 
the price the narrator must pay. That is all the more 
possible since the woman does not respond to the request 
immediately (indeed, she cannot respond to the request), 
but surprisingly inquires (v 9a) how it is possible for him, 
a Jew, to make a request of a Samaritan woman. Verse 9b 
provides the necessary explanation for the reader who 
does not know of the hostile relationship of Jews and 
Samaritans: the two groups have no dealings with each 
other. A secondary theme is thus introduced, alongside 
the theme of water, which has prevailed up to this point: 
Jews/Samaritans. The two themes are henceforth inter- 


twined as far as verse 42, although not with equal empha- l 


sis and clarity. 

In verse 10, Jesus extends the dialogue in a surprising 
direction. He does not directly address her question 
(there is of course no one else present whom he could ask 
for a drink other than the woman with her water jug). 
Rather, Jesus responds with a conundrum: the roles of 
the requester and the responder would actually have to 
be reversed, if the woman really understood her situ- 
ation: For, if she knew who it was before whom she 
stands and what he is able to give her, she would ask him 
to give her living water. With this answer the word 
“water” takes on a new, metaphorical sense, which is 
suggested by the phrase “living water.” But the term is 
ambiguous, so that the woman understands “living 
water” to mean “spring water,” while Jesus understands it 
to refer to “water of life.” The woman understands (verse 
11) Jesus’ promise to mean that he will give her spring 
water, and she doubts that he is in a position to do that. 
For Jacob’s well (the woman speaks accordingly in v 11 
of “well” [$péap]) leads to a spring, it is true, but that is 
beyond the reach of Jesus because he does not possess a 
vessel for drawing water, as she immediately observes. If 
this possibility is ruled out, does he then possess greater 
powers than her ancestor Jacob, who nevertheless gave 
them the well and was evidently content with it since he 
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and his sons and his cattle drank from it (v 12)? The 
counter of the woman presupposes, if only as a tentative 
probe, the possibility that the stranger could perhaps be 
in possession of special powers; one is not to think here of 
demonic gifts—could the Lord also be a water witcher? 
Jesus’ answer (vv 13f.) at first permits the woman her 
convictions, but he calls her attention to a deficiency in 
Jacob’s well that she has previously not noticed: when she 
has drunk of this water, it is not long until she is thirsty 
again and must go to fetch water. If, however, she drinks 
from the water that he is able to give her, then she will 
never be thirsty again. Jesus refers here to the heavenly 
gift of union with God, which, unlike all earthly gifts, 
does not at once awaken a new appetite in man. In 
Judaism one had, in fact, also reflected on and discussed 
the wisdom of God as such a spring dispensing peace to 
humankind. But in her attachment to the earthly the 
woman has never achieved such thoughts; rather, she 
asks for that magical water (v 15) that can spare her so 
much labor and effort and which the stranger appears to 
offer her. Up to this point the course of the dialogue has 
progressed smoothly, although each is speaking of 
something different than the other. But with verse 16 
Jesus breaks out of the train of thought—at least to the 
woman that appears to be the case—with the request 
that she should call her husband. The narrator shows, in 
verses 17f., that the woman instinctively evades the issue 
with her rejoinder: “I have no husband,” and then she is 
confronted with Jesus’ answer, which confronts her in 
detail with the life she thought could not be divined. The 
conversation ends here, because an insertion of the 
Evangelist begins with verse 19, in which he asserts with 
gentle insistence what is very important to him. The 
actual continuation of the story is in verse 28 (= E 20): 
The woman leaves her jug (but not so that Jesus can now 
get a drink from it, as one exegete conjectures) and 
hurries to her village with the news: I met a man who has 
told me everything I ever did; is he perhaps the Messiah 
(vv 28-30)? The Samaritans come and he remains with 
them for two days (vv 39f.). The story of the first mission 
to the Samaritans, which Jesus himself initiated, has 
reached its goal. Verses 19-27 stem from the Evangelist 
(except for v 22, which was added by a reader friendly to 
the Jews), as do verses 31, 38 and verse 40 in part. The 
events in the presumed source would have come, consequently, 
in the following sequence: 


Verse 4: 


10: 


11: 


12: 


13: 


14: 


15: 


16: 


17: 


He had to pass through Samaria. 

So he came to a city of Samaria, 

called Sychar, near the field that 

Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

Jacob's well was there, and so 

Jesus, wearied as he was with his 
journey, sat down beside the well. 
There came a woman of Samaria to 
draw water. Jesus said to her, 

“Give me a drink.” 

The Samaritan woman said to him, 
“How is it that you, a Jew, ask a 

drink of me, a woman of Samaria?" 
(reworked) Jesus said to her, 

"If you knew who it is that is 

saying to you, ‘Give me a drink,’ 

you would have asked him, and he 
would have given you living water." 
The woman said to him, “Sir, 

you have nothing to draw with, and 

the well is deep; where do you get 

this living water? 

Are you greater (mightier) than our 
father Jacob, who gave us this well, 

and drank from it himself, and his sons, 
and his cattle?" 

Jesus said to her, "Every one who drinks 
of this water will thirst again. 

Whoever drinks of the water that I shall 
give him will never thirst again." 

The woman said to him, "Sir, give me 
this water, that I may not thirst, 

nor (have to) come here to draw." 

He said to her, “Go, call your husband, 
and come here." 

The woman answered him, “I have no husband." 
Jesus said to her, "You are right in 
saying, 'I have no husband.' 


John 4:1-42 


18: For you have had five husbands, 

and he whom you now have is not your husband." 
28: Sothe woman left her water jar, 

and went away into the city, 


and said to the people: 

29: "Come, see a man who told me all 
that I ever did." 

30: They went out of the city and came 
to him. 


39: Many believed on him because of the 
woman's testimony, “He told me all that 
I ever did." 

40: ... They asked him to stay with them; 
and he stayed there two days. 

41: And many more believed because of his word. 

42: They said to the woman, "It is no longer 
because of your words that we believe, 
for we have heard for ourselves, and we 
know that this is indeed the Savior of 
the world." 


The last section of the Overview permits us to draw an 
important conclusion: the narrator whose work is used 
by the Fourth Evangelist knew how to write. Jesus' con- 
versation with the woman at the well proves that. At the 
same time, it becomes evident here that he represents 
Jesus more or less as miracle worker (8€tos Adel, In this 
case Jesus does not perform a miracle, as he does in 
4:43-54; but he does legitimate himself as messiah by his 
supernatural knowledge. The use of ambiguous words or 
double entendres, often thought to be specifically 
Johannine, was already familiar to the narrator of the 
source. 
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John 4:43-54 


. The Son of the Royal Official 
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45/ So when he came to Galilee, the 
Galileans welcomed him, having seen all 
that he had done in Jerusalem at the 
feast, for they too had gone to the feast. 
46/ So he came again to Cana in Galilee, 
where he had made the water wine. And 
at Capernaum there was an official 
whose son was ill. 47/ When he heard 
that Jesus had come from Judea to 
Galilee, he went and begged him to come 
down and heal his son, for he was at the 
point of death. 48/ Jesus therefore said 
to him, “Unless you see signs and won- 
ders you will not believe.” 49/ The 
official said to him, “Sir, come down 
before my child dies.” 50/ Jesus said to 
him, “Go; your son is well.” The man 
believed the word that Jesus spoke to 
him and went his way. 51/ As he was 
going down, his servants met him and 
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he asked them the hour when he began 


to mend, and they said to him, "Yester- 
day at the seventh hour the fever left 
him." 53/ The father knew that was the 
hour when Jesus had said to him, "Your 
son is well"; and he himself believed, and 
ali his household. 54/ This was now the 
second sign that Jesus did when he had 
come from Judea to Galilee. 


Verses 43—45 form a transition created by the Evan- 
gelist. He does not permit the second Cana miracle to 
follow immediately upon the first; verses 46-54 are 
concerned with the healing and with faith, and there are 
traces of a polemic against another kind of faith and 
tradition. Whether the situation was different in a source 
and whether that source consisted entirely of “signs” is 
another question. 

B43 "After the two days" resumes verse 40. Following 
“thence” & © insert “and went to" to smooth the con- 
struction ("After two days he departed thence [and went 
to] Galilee"). But 4:3 is also resumed here following the 
Samaritan intermezzo. 

m44 Verse 44 provides a Johannine form of the saying of 
an itinerant sage in Mark 6:4 pars.: "A prophet is without 
honor only in his own country etc." The *own country" 
(idia [in spite of 1:11 unemphatic] zarpis) is not Judea or 
Jerusalem,! but Galilee (see on 1:46 and 7:41£.). The 
Evangelist has in mind that Jesus has found genuine faith 
in alien Samaria in contrast to the faith depending solely 
on signs that he found in Jerusalem (2:23), in which, of 
course, the Galileans also participate (v 45). 

m45 Verse 45 refers to the many signs—they are men- 
tioned in 2:23 (cf. 7:31, 12:37) but not described—that 
the Galilean pilgrims had witnessed. This poses the 
question: do these many miracles belong to the same 
tradition as the two Cana miracles reported in detail? 
The question is subsequently further complicated by the 
healing of the lame man in Jerusalem in chapter 5, which 
appears to be a singular event (7:21). The Overview will 
have to go into these matters. 

846 Verse 46 expressly refers to 2:1-11. The story of the 
believing centurion from Capernaum, which Matt 8:5- 
13 and Luke 7:1-10 locate in Capernaum, reads very 
differently here. In place of the centurion, a “royal” 


officer or government administrator appears, and it is 
uncertain whether he is in the service of "King" Herod 
Antipas. It becomes even less apparent that he is a pagan 
with an unusually strong, exemplary faith in Jesus' 
power; here the Johannine account diverges most acutely 
from the synoptic tradition. 

The reading BactAicxos, which can mean the “petty 
king," found in D a bo, probably originated with a back 
translation of the Latin word regulus, which was then 
rendered as BaciAtekos. 
m47 This man is indeed stationed in Capernaum, as in 
the Synoptics. But when he hears that Jesus is again 
sojourning in Galilee, he comes to Cana and asks Jesus to 
heal his son. With that is given the necessity of healing at 
a distance. ' Eperàv in the sense of “ask, request” is not 
"incorrect" but hellenistic usage. The supposition that 
Luke 7:3 lies behind this passage thus becomes super- 
fluous. John is independent of the Synoptics here also. If 
John has actually made use of Luke, the almost total 
divergence from the Lukan account would become 
completely incomprehensible. 
m48 Verse 48 is surprising. The man had not made his 
faith in Jesus dependent upon getting to see Jesus per- 
form a miracle first. Rather, he believes that Jesus can 
heal at a distance. The Gospel of John only uses the Old 
"Testament "signs and wonders" (LXX in Exod 7:3, Deut 
4:34, Isa 8:18, 20:3, Jer 39:20, Wis 8:8, 10:16) at this 
point. 'The Evangelist has inserted verses 48f. only in 
order to express his own understanding of the traditional 
story by chiding faith based on miracle. Beyond that, he 
manifests here his peculiar intermediate position be- 
tween Paul on the one hand and the synoptic tradition 
on the other: according to Paul (Phil 2:6ff.), in his incar- 
nation the son of God divested himself of his divine 
powers so that none of the demonic rulers of this age 


1  Asmanyexegetes from Schwegler to Barrett ( John, 


246) and Tasker ( John, 83) conceive it. 
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recognized him (1 Cor 2:8); according to Mark, it is 
precisely the demons who recognize Jesus in his true 
status and dre made dumb by his powerful words. These 
miracles legitimate Jesus. John teaches the incarnation of 
the logos, but understands the miracles, of which he 
relates seven in detail, only as pointers to something 
entirely different (Jesus the light of the world, the way to 
the Father, etc.); he does not understand them as creden- 
tials to be discovered by every man. 

m49 Verse 49 is necessary to restore the connection to 
the underlying story. It is not the most satisfactory style 
to repeat the request of the father, but it was the shortest 
way. The word zaibiov does not prove that the story has 
to do with a "little boy, lad," as Zahn believes;? diminu- 
tives are favored in Koine, although there is scarcely a 
trace of their diminutive sense. For saibiov X substitutes 
maida ("servant"), following Matthew, while A $ retain 
the vids ("son") of verse 47. The struggle in the tradition 
over whether it had to do with a servant or a son is 
decided decisively in the Gospel of John in favor of "son." 
Originally the story concerned a sick servant of the 
centurion.? Thus, Luke is correct in 7:2 with his “a 
servant .. . who was dear to him" (800X0s . . . 8s qv aur@ 
evrinos). 

#50 Jesus now fulfills the request of the official with the 
word: “Go; your son is well" (Gin is found in this sense in 
the LXX and corresponds to Hebrew mn). The man 
believes the word of Jesus and departs for Capernaum, 
which was 33 km away. Hirsch is of the opinion that the 
narrator understood Matt 8:7ff. as a successful test of 
faith for the father: “This man, although rebuffed, is able 
to recognize the powerful and true word that demands 
trusting obedience."* But verse 49 fulfills the request; it 
is not *a harsh rejection," and the text of Matthew, which 
was not used by John, is not a rebuff.5 Joüon meets the 
difficulty in having the man reach Capernaum on the 
same day—in view of “yesterday” in verse 52— by point- 
ing out that the Jewish day begins with sunset.® 

m51 The genetive absolute alongside adr@ (dative) is a 


John 4:43-54 


grammatical flaw of the common language. The news of 
the servants coming to meet him—in Matthew 8:9 it is 
soldiers—proves that Jesus' promise has been fulfilled. 
The same phrasing from verse 50 is purposely used here 
(“Your son is well") (D © $ 33 sy quote literally ó vide 
[cov], “your son"). Thus on his way home the father 
receives the good news. 

m52 When the man inquires at what hour his son took a 
turn for the better, he learns that it was about the 
seventh hour (1:00 P.M.) that the fever left him. The 
inquiry about the hour is the most precise time designa- 
tion that was possible at that time. 

m53 The answer of the servants shows the father that the 
word of Jesus was instantly effective. The parallel from 
Ber. 34b is striking: When a son of Rabbi Gamaliel II 
(ca. 90 CE) got sick, the father sent two men of learning 
to Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa to beg for mercy from God. 
After praying, Rabbi Chanina sent the two petitioners 
back with the message: *Go, the fever has left him." The 
messengers took note of the time and returned. In 
response to this news Rabbi Gamaliel said: "That's just 
the way it happened; in that moment the fever left him." 
It is improbable that the rabbinic tradition is dependent 
upon John. With the confirmation of the miracle, the 
man and his entire “house”—family and servants— 
believed. The Evangelist understands the tradition thus: 
in the first place, the man only believed that Jesus would 
heal his son. Then, the second, enhanced statement 
about belief betokens the beginning of true faith in Jesus 
as the dispenser of eternal life. The Evangelist repeatedly 
uses the word (fjv, “to be well, live,” yet he permits the 
reader to recognize the deeper significance it has for the 
Evangelist himself: *I am the resurrection and the life" 
(11:25). In the source 4:53 corresponds to the statement 
in 2:11. 

m54 The miracle is here reckoned as the second (without 
reference to the many miracles mentioned in 2:23). 
IIáAw devrepov ("again, a second") is a colloquial form of 


gan, Documents for the Study of the Gospels (Cleveland: 
Collins, 1980) 158. 


2 Das Evangelium des Johannes, 270. 

3 Brown (John, 1: 193) interprets differently. 

4  Dasvierte Evangelium, 154. 

5 Cf. Schnackenburg, John, 1: 471f. n. 30; Haenchen, 
Der Weg Jesu, 97. 

6 “Notes philologiques sur les évangiles,” RSR 18 


(1928) 358. 


7 Billerbeck, 2: 441; D. R. Cartlidge and D. L. Dun- 
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the expression; we meet it again in 21:16 and it does not 
indicate a reworking. 


Overview 

The second miracle performed in Cana, like the first, is 
not provided with commentary in the form of a dis- 
course. The discourses of Jesus attached to miracles are 
directed to the “Jews” (° Iovdator); they are not present 
here, just as they were not present at the wedding. That 
is not to say that these two miracles are not “signs” in the 
Johannine sense; they are presented here expressly in 
their character as signs. Further, this story is related to 
the account of the wedding in Cana in 2:11—referred to 
as the beginning of the signs—by virtue of the fact that 
Jesus is now at the middle point of his action. That 
probably indicates the essence of the “source” utilized by 
John: it reports miracles of Jesus that reveal and demon- 
strate that he is the son of God. 

The relationship of this pericope to the story in Matt 
8:5-13//Luke 7:1-10 shows how widely a narrative 
may vary, not only through the redactional work of an 
evangelist, but also in the oral tradition.? It can be safely 
said that the story of the "royal official" and that of the 
centurion from Capernaum go back to the same event. 
Catholic exegetes, as recently as Mollat? and Braun,!? 
and the older Protestant exegetes!! have not progressed 
beyond observing the "considerable differences" between 
the two stories. Of course, there is no reason to view the 
Johannine story as a free recasting of the Synoptic.!? 
Bultmann has also incorrectly concluded that verses 48f. 
have displaced a synoptic dialogue and John has inserted 
the healing at a distance.!? The clumsiness in style with 
which the Evangelist gives his own meaning to the story, 
except for verses 48f., demonstrates rather that he took 
the story over without alteration. An insertion in the 


8 | On which see Haenchen, “Johanneische Probleme," 
82-90, where the matter is discussed in detail. 


9  Lequatriéme évangile, 89. 


context such as we have here is possible only when the 
context is already fixed. It is precisely the way in which 
John treats the story here that proves that this is not the 
first time the Evangelist has brought the flow of the oral 
tradition to a halt. The pericope of the royal official, as 
we now read it at the hands of John, is comprehensible 
only on the presupposition that a fixed text was already 
familiar to the Evangelist. This story has thus not only 
undergone a considerable development before it reached 
the Evangelist, but it has also achieved a firm form that 
he did not disturb. But he no doubt took the liberty to 
interpret what had been transmitted to him at a new and 
deeper level. T'o be sure he did not always do this by the 
insertion of a verse as he does here. Such instances are 
relatively rare. As a rule, he interprets the gospel tradi- 
tion by means of Jesus' discourses, which he either 
appends, or, in the case of the passion, prefixes. 

The differences between this story and the synoptic 
parallels are admittedly large: now only the royal 
official's son, who is seriously ill, is found in Capernaum; 
the official himself comes to Jesus in Cana. There is no 
mention of the fact that he is a heathen. His famous 
expression of faith has also disappeared, and it is this 
expression that forms the focal point of the synoptic 
accounts. Precisely for this reason the tradition has 
undergone modification: it is no longer human behavior 
that is in focus—be it ever so exemplary— but a miracu- 
lous deed of Jesus: it is a second sign. But it then becomes 
a matter of indifference whether it is a Jew or a heathen 
who turns to Jesus; the form of the story that the Evan- 
gelist has taken over is more important: a healing at a 
distance unequivocally demonstrates the power of Jesus. 
In any case, it is precisely this element of the miraculous 
demonstration in the story of Rabbi Chanina (see above 
on verse 52) that constitutes an astonishing parallel, and 


12 So,for example, Hirsch, Das vierte Evangelium, 154, 
and Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 93: 
“One is . . . compelled to take the view that John 
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La Sainte Bible, 350; a change cannot be detected 
until Schnackenburg (John, 1: 195), and Brown (John, 
1: 193), who is even clearer. 

Beyschlag, Hengstenberg, Godet, John, 204, and 
Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 273: *. . . On the 
basis of certain superficial similarities, it has wantonly 
been decided that John has formed his narrative ‘out 
of the Synoptic' for want of a creative impulse of his 
own." 


reworked the report of the same event to suit his 
purposes most effectively." 


13 John, 206 [152]. 


it is also here that the healing at a distance is combined 
with the control of a specific time reference. It is possible 
that a Jewish motif has influenced the tradition here; that 
Schnackenburg finds my analysis of the Lukan parallel 
“not completely convincing” '* is distressing. 

The tradition taken over here by John attempts to 
bear immediate witness once again, through this miracle, 
to the majesty and power of Jesus. The Evangelist, 
however, wants the reader to know, by means of verses 
48f., what is to be retained as Christian from such faith in 
miracles. The royal official does not request a miracle, of 
course, because he is not otherwise prepared for faith in 
Jesus. He simply requests that his son recover. For the 
Evangelist, this is, of course, only a modification—even if 
an astonishing one—in earthly relationships, but does 
not alter the relationship of man to God. If one believes 
that Jesus can preserve earthly life, one has still not 
grasped the notion that he is able to give true life, life out 
of and in God. 

As the Evangelist understands the tradition, the peti- 
tioner in fact only believes, in the first instance, that Jesus 
will make his son well. He comes to true faith, however, 
when the exact minute of the miracle is confirmed: this 
the Evangelist finds described in the final statement of 
the story: “And he himself believed, and all his house- 
hold.” There thereby transpires exactly what Jesus had 
predicted in verse 48: the father first believed that he 
saw “signs and wonders.” The authentic Christian 
example is, however, described in 20:29, in Jesus’ words 
to Thomas: “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe.” 

This pericope also makes it necessary to call Káse- 
mann’s interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, in The 
Testament of Jesus, into question. The opening statement, 
unaltered in all three editions, takes courage: “I would 
like to begin this study with the unusual confession that I 
shall be discussing a subject which, in the last analysis, I 
do not understand.”!5 We would like to pose the same 
question that Käsemann directs to his readers: “In what 
sense is he flesh, who walks on the water and through 
closed doors, who cannot be captured by his enemies, 
who at the well of Samaria is tired and desires a drink, 
yet has no need of drink and has food different from that 


14 John, 1: 275 n. 37. 
15 The Testament of Jesus, 1. 
16 The Testament of Jesus, 9. 
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which his disciples seek?”!® When carefully considered, 
the texts to which allusion is here being made already 
help us to answer these questions (for the texts that 
Kásemann lists are actually very different), of which we 
have cited only the first. The story of Jesus walking on 
the water is told not only in John 6:16-21, but also—in 
slightly different form, to be sure—in Mark 6:45-52 and 
Matt 14:22-33. The early congregation found it said in 
their sacred book of the Lord: he walks over the sea like 
he is walking on firm ground, and, in accordance with 
their way of doing exegesis, they made this refer to Jesus. 
How little inclined they were to deny walking on the 
water to humankind as such is shown by the variants in 
Matthew: Peter is also permitted to walk on the waves— 
to the extent that his faith allows. In short, not every- 
thing that Kásemann attributes to the Johannine Christ is 
specifically Johannine; neither is the Christ's practice of 
walking through closed doors attributed to him prior to 
his resurrection. One must handle the evangelists cir- 
cumspectly and must not jumble their statements. 

Kásemann does concede, in view of chapter 21, that a 
redactor, too, has attempted to complete and correct the 
Fourth Gospel. But if one reflects closely on the Gospel 
of John, it becomes evident that the situation is not as 
simple as Kásemann is prepared to accept: the pericope 
presently being analyzed shows, for example, that the 
Evangelist took over traditions that he could fit into his 
own scheme only with difficulty, as modern research has 
shown to be the case at numerous points in the Gospel. 
The Evangelist was only able to make use of the story of 
'Thomas by providing in the last verse what was for him 
an indispensable theological correction. 

It becomes evident in chapter 5 that the redactor has 
added a futuristic eschatology at two important points in 
order to "improve" the text. At the very least there are 
actually three hands that one can distinguish in the 
Gospel of John: a "gospel of miracles," whose onpeta the 
Evangelist takes up as signs that point to an entirely 
different dimension of God. The Evangelist has taken 
over considerable material from this source. But neither 
is the redactor confined to chapter 21. If one does not 
distinguish all three “evangelists,” it is not surprising that 
everything remains incomprehensible. 
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By way of summary, what Gardner-Smith!" and others 
have affirmed may be repeated: Points of contact with 
the Synoptic Gospels are few and concern only certain 
motifs. Of longer verbal parallels there are none. Often 
only the isolated word or phrase is reminiscent of the 
Synoptics. These conclusions do not point to the use of 
the Synoptic Gospels, but to the utilization of a tradition 
that has points of contact with the tradition taken up by 
the Synoptics. In these cases, the Gospel of John exhibits 
the later, often already obviously “hackneyed” form. 

As a consequence, the props have been pulled out 
from under the earlier view, taken as obvious, that the 
Gospel of John “made use of” the Synoptics or at least 
part of them. The concept of an author appears to have 
played a role in this popular assumption: the author had 


17 Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press, 1938). 
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the works of his predecessors at least in his head, perhaps 
even on his desk. But the Gospel of John certainly did 
not know the Synoptics. He did not intend to supplement 
them, to improve them, or to replace them. 

There is nothing to be said in favor of the view that he 
was the first to crystalize the flow of oral tradition. The 
Gospel of John rather presupposes a tradition that has 
already become fixed, indeed, already “hackneyed.” The 
apologetic consequences thereby disappear: as “first” 
Evangelist he may be as early as Mark and of the highest 
historical worth. His tradition, like his theological mes- 
sage, exhibit clear traces of progressive development. 
The Fourth Gospel is no doubt a mature work, but it is 
no early harvest hothouse plant. 
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After this there was a feast of the Jews, 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 2/ Now 
there is in Jerusalem by the sheep (gate) 
a pool, in Hebrew called “Bethzatha,” 
which has five porticoes. 3/ In these lay a 
multitude of invalids, blind, lame, para- 
lyzed (lame, who waited on the stirring of 
the waters. 4/ For from time to time an 
angel of the Lord would come down to 
the pool and stir up the waters. Whoever 
got into the pool first after the troubling 
of the waters was cured of whatever 
sickness he had.) 5/ One man was there, 
who had been ill for thirty-eight years. 6/ 
When Jesus saw him and knew that he 
had been lying there a long time, he said 
to him, "Do you want to be healed?" 7/ 
The sick man answered him, "Sir, | have 
no man to put me into the pool when the 
water is troubled, and while | am going 
another steps down before me." 8/ Jesus 
said to him, "Rise, take up your pallet, 
and walk." 9/ And at once the man was 
healed, and he took up his pallet and 
walked. 

Now that day was the sabbath. 10/ So the 
Jews said to the man who was cured, "It 
is the sabbath, it is not lawful for you to 
carry your pallet." 11/ But he answered 
them, "The man who healed me said to 
me, ‘Take up your pallet, and walk.’” 12/ 
They asked him, "Who is the man who 
said to you, 'Take up your pallet, and 
walk'?" 13/ Now the man who had been 
healed did not know who it was, for 
Jesus had withdrawn (unnoticed), as 
there was a crowd in the place. 

Afterward, Jesus found him in the temple, 
and said to him, "See, you are well Sin 
no more, that nothing (still) worse befall 
you." 15/ The man went away and told 
the Jews that it was Jesus who had 
healed him. 16/ And this was why the 
Jews persecuted Jesus, because he did 
this on the sabbath. 17/ But Jesus 
answered them, "My Father is working 
Still, and ! am working." 18/ This was 
why the Jews sought all the more to kill 
him, because he not only broke the 
sabbath but also called God his Father, 
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making himself equal with God. 

19/ Jesus said to them, "Truly, truly, | say 
to you, the Son can do nothing of his own 
accord, but only what he sees the Father 
doing; for whatever he does, that the Son 
does likewise. 20/ For the Father loves 
the Son, and shows him all that he him- 
self is doing; and greater works than 
these will he show him, that you may 
marvel. 21/ For as the Father raises the 
dead and gives them life, so also the Son 
gives life to whom he will. 22/ The Father 
judges no one, but has given all judgment 
to the Son, 23/ that all may honor the 
Son, even as they honor the Father. He 
who does not honor the Son does not 
honor the Father who sent him. 24/ 
Truly, truly, | say to you, he who hears my 
word and believes him who sent me, has 
eternal life; he does not come into judg- 
ment, but has passed from death to life. 
25/ Truly, truly, | say to you, the hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead will 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
those who hear will live. 26/ For as the 
Father has life in himself, so he has 
granted the Son also to have life in him- 
self, 27/ and has given him authority to 
execute judgment, because he is the Son 
of man. 28/ Do not marvel at this; for the 
hour is coming when all who are in tombs 
will hear his voice 29/ and come forth, 
those who have done good, to the resur- 
rection of life, and those who have done 
evil, to the resurrection of judgment.” 

30/ "I can do nothing on my own authority; 
as | hear, | judge; and my judgment is 
just, because I seek not my own will but 
the will of him who sent me." 


m1 “After these things" (perà raüra) again introduces a 
new section (see above on 2:12). P56, $75, A B DW pm 
read “feast” (Eopr7) without the article, while 8 C $ place 
an article before the word. They presumably imply the 
Passover, as do many exegetes, and as do Tatian! and 
Irenaeus.” Bernard? and Strathmant decide in favor of 
Tabernacles. Braun? among others supports the Feast of 
Pentecost, while Weiss? takes it to refer to the Feast of 
Purim, as do many of his predecessors. 

But the feast is mentioned only in order to get Jesus to 
Jerusalem for the purpose of making an important 


1 Cf. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 2 8 
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speech. The “Johannine festival pilgrimages” are only a 
literary medium (with the exception of the last), without 
historical or chronological value. Jesus must go up to 
Jerusalem because for the narrator "the Jews" live there 
(1:19, 2:13, 5:1, 7:14, 9:13, 10:22, 11:18f., 55). They 
are the representatives of the *world" and enemies of 
Christ and Christians (9:22, 34). The healing story which 
follows is assigned by Bultmann" and Fortna? to the 
“Signs Source," in which this was originally the seventh 
and last miracle, according to Fortna. In any case, it was 
already set in Jerusalem in the tradition utilized by the 


Gospel of Signs, 48-54, 107f. 


(Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1890-1892) 544f., 555. 


Adv. haer. 2.22.9. 

John, 1: 226. 

Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 94. 
La Sainte Bible, 351. 

Das Johannes-Evangelium, 193. 
John, 238 n. 1 [177 n. 4]. 
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Evangelist. Bultmann places 5:1—47 after 6:1-71.° 

m2 Verse 2 contains several difficulties. (1) The present 
tense of the verb to be (Go zu) appears to convey the idea 
that the structure mentioned in what follows was still 
standing at the time the source was composed. But it is 
doubtful that at that time one knew of the five porticoes, 
four of which enclosed the double pool, and the fifth of 
which stood between them. The text only refers to one 
pool. The excavations of the White Fathers show that 
there were two pools, a smaller one on the north and a 
larger one on the south, divided by a rock partition 6.5 
meters wide. On top of this stood the fifth portico.!? 
Josephus mentions neither the pool nor the porticoes, 
but only the northerly suburb of Bezetha. He reports 
that the Syrian Legate Cestius burned this town in his 
attack on Jerusalem in October 68.!! Further, he reports 
that the Romans razed not only the greater part of the 
first wall but also the north suburb in May of 70, which 
had been “previously destroyed by Cestius.”!? 

(2) The construction in verse 2 is disputed (the Gospels 
were originally written without accents, iota subscripts, 
and word division). Jeremias translates:!? "There is in 
Jerusalem by the Sheep Pool a place called Bethesda in 
Aramaic that has five porticoes . . ." The difficulty 
thereby arises that there is no antecedent for "the one 
called” (ý &mıAeyonevn). The antecedent “town” must 
then be supplied. Bauer)? and Bultmann,!5 among 
others, advocate another construction. They take 
koAvuß7j0pa ("pool") as a nominative and supply the word 
mvan (“gate”) to go with zpofaruj (“sheep”). The result 
is: "There is in Jerusalem by the Sheep Gate! a pool 
called Bethseda in Aramaic with five porticoes." Jeremias 
objects that a pool could not have been called a “house” 
(in Hebrew beth). But the Evangelist takes the Hebrew 
name Bethesda (whose components he did not under- 


9 John, 209f. [154f.]. Cf. $4 of the Introduction, 


*Disorder and Rearrangement." 


10 Cf. Cyrillus of Jerusalem, Hom. MPG 33.1133; 
Theodor of Mopsuestia, Commentary on John, ed. J. B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1897) I 108.3f.; Joachim Jeremias, 


Rediscovery of Bethesda, 18 nn. 38 and 39. 
11 Bj 2.530. 
12 Bj, tr. H. St. John Thackeray, LCL, 5.302. 
13 Rediscovery of Bethesda, 9. 
14 Das Johannesevangelium, 79. 
15 John, 240 n. 5 [179 n. 5]. 
16 Cf. Neh 13:1, 32, 33:39. 
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stand) to refer to the entire complex: the pool with the 
five porticoes. Origen writes in his commentary on John: 
“In Jerusalem by the Sheep Gate is a pool . . . For this 
reason He ( Jesus) goes to the pool by the Sheep Gate 
...”!7 and exegetes the passage with the second meaning 
given above in view. On the other hand, exegetes since 
Eusebius have understood the text in the sense of the 
first possibility given above. It then becomes necessary to 
explain the name "Sheep Pool." Origen had already 
mentioned that the water in the pool was regarded as 
having healing powers in his time because the viscera of 
the lambs (offered to God) were thrown into the pool.!? 
Pilgrims who later went to the Holy Land report other 
legends regarding the "Sheep Pool."!? 

(3) The final difficulty is occasioned by the various 
forms of the “Hebrew” name in verse 2. The diverse 
forms in the manuscripts presuppose an original 
*Bezetha."?? That might be an old reference to the 
"fosse" that separates that part of the city from the tower 
of Antonia.?! From that the northern suburb of Jeru- 
salem probably received its name, which exhibits a 
similar array of variants in the manuscripts of Josephus 
(BJ 2.328, 530, 5.149-151), as it does in John 5:2. 
m3 Verse 3 was subsequently expanded and elucidated in 
a variety of ways (early form: 9595, P75, 9 A* q sy“ sa). AO 
Y 063 078 have further increased the number of sick 
seeking a cure by the addition of “great” (zoAv) after 
“multitude.” D a bj 1f! have added the “paralytics” 
(mapaXvrıxoi) as a fourth group of sick; how these are to 
be distinguished from “crippled” (xwAot) is not made 
clear. Finally, # A D W © A $ pl lat syP bo Chr have 
added the explanatory comment: “who were waiting on 
the movement of the waters.” In the old form of the text 
the sick wait in all five porticoes and not just in the fifth 
portico between the two pools, as in the later form. It is 


17 Fragment 61. 

18 Commentary on John, Fragment 61. 

19 Cf. Itinera Hierosolymitana saeculi III-VIII, ed. P. 
Geyer. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum 39 (Vienna—Prague—Leipzig, 1898) 21.5f., 
177.14ff. 

20 Cf. Barrett, John, 251ff. 

21 Cf. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 274. 


clear, however, that healing powers were not attributed 
to the water in the pools as such. Otherwise the sick 
would have spent as much time as possible in the water. 
The reader will receive more exact information only in 
verse 7. 

m4 Verse 4 is not found in $566, 3575, and the oldest manu- 
scripts. It was first present in the Byzantine text in 
various forms and gives a vivid account of how the 
reader is to understand the cause of the stirring of the 
water, which is what gives the water its curative powers. 
Although these additions are found only in later manu- 
scripts, they might not be entirely foreign to the original 
story of the curative pool.?? Why the Evangelist reports 
nothing of this kind beyond the indications given in verse 
7 will be discussed in the Overview. 

m5 The multitude of sick fades away and the scene 
focuses on one of them alone—in modern terms: we 
have a closeup. He has been sick for thirty-eight years. It 
is not said that he spent this entire time there in the 
portico.?? But the narrator has probably imagined the 
situation. The duration of the illness (cf. Luke 13:11, 
Acts 4:22, John 9:1) is a way of emphasizing the magni- 
tude of the healing to follow.?* Verse 5 paves the way for 
verse 6: the spotlight is turned on Jesus, who suprisingly 
and masterfully alters the situation from the ground up. 
m6 Verse 6 describes how Jesus comes to notice just this 
man: he sees him lying there and recognizes that he has 
been ill for so long a period, thanks to his supernatural 
knowledge,?5 and not to an exchange with the sick 
man.?6 His healing is therefore an especially great 
miracle. Jesus begins the conversation by asking whether 
the sick man wants to be healed. Even the modern reader 
is surprised by this since one presupposes that a sick man 
desires to be healed. But the narrator intends for the sick 
man to depict the situation; that is a livelier form of 
presentation than when the information in provided in 
the third person (as in vv 3 and 5). On the other hand, 
the narrator wants Jesus to seize the initiative. He must 
then insert a word of Jesus that establishes his contact 


22 Jeremias, Rediscovery of Bethesda, 25f. and n. 2 and 
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with the sick man and at the same time permits the sick 
man to depict his deplorable situation. The words of 
Jesus, “Do you want to be healed?" serve this purpose. 
This question also permits the reader to anticipate that 
Jesus will now effect a miraculous cure. 

m7 The sick man then depicts his situation, which is as 
good as hopeless. He does not ask Jesus to heal him— 
how could he do that? Strathmann, however, observes: 
“The sick man does not remark at all the invitation 
concealed in Jesus’ question.”?? But it can only be 
understood as such by the Christian reader. The sick 
man does not know who is it that is speaking to him; he is 
therefore unable to perceive that Jesus is offering him 
the prospect of healing. He knows only one possibility, 
viz., the healing powers of the pool, and that possibility 
has eluded him repeatedly for many years. For he has no 
one to put him in the pool when the waters are 
disturbed.?® So someone else always beats him to the 
pool. If one reflects on what kind of answer is implied in 
the words of the sick man, it runs something like this: 
*Of course I want to be well. I have continually sought to 
be healed for many years. But it has always turned out to 
be impossible." Brown understands the situation in 
exactly the opposite sense.?? He believes the represen- 
tation of the man's obtuseness to be so true-to-life that it 
could have belonged to the original tradition, and thus 
interprets: If his illness were not so tragic, one could 
almost be bemused by his unimaginative behavior in 
relation to the curative waters. ^His crotchety grumbling 
about the *whippersnappers' who outrace him to the 
water betrays a chronic inability to seize opportunity." 
Here psychological fancies play a trick on the exegete 
and prompt him to see a character there full of life, while 
the narrator merely depicts the bleak situation, from 
which the word of Jesus alone saves the sick man. Dodd®° 
affirms that the Torah was beneficient, but how could it 
be for those who refuse to make use of the means of 
grace? This leads to a peculiar bit of exegesis: “The man 
might have been healed long ago, perhaps, if he had 


28 BaAdw, “put, bring” in Koine: cf. Mark 2:22, John 
18:11, 20:25, 27. 

29 John, 1: 209. 

30 Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 319f. 


25 Cf. Strathman, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 97, and 
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stepped down into the pool. Precisely; and that is why the 
first word of Jesus is, ‘Have you the will to be become a 
healthy man?’ The reply is a feeble excuse. The man has 
not the will. The law might show the way to life; it was 
powerless to create the will to live. The will to live, 
together with the power to live, is given in the word of 
Christ.” This contrast between Torah and the word of 
Christ is imported into the story without basis and does 
not throw light on the story, but in fact obscures it. The 
thought that the sick ought to participate in the cure is 
foreign to the Evangelist. 

m8 Jesus’ word now follows unexpectedly. It is at once 
command and gift, which produces the miracle: “Rise, 
take up your pallet and walk.” This saying is reminiscent 
of Mark 2:11, where Jesus says to the lame man: “Rise, 
take up your pallet and go home.” Dodd has shown that 
the Evangelist does not make use of the corresponding 
synoptic traditions.?! It is likely, however, that “wild” 
details from the oral tradition were taken up, perhaps 
even by the Evangelist himself.?? The parallel command 
in Mark 2:11 is more natural: the one who is healed is 
dispatched to his “house,” to his own people. That he 
carries his pallet shows that the miracle has been effec- 
tive. The command in John 5:8 "take your pallet and 
walk" goes together with the transformation the miracle 
story has undergone: it becomes the occasion for a 
conflict over the sabbath (cf. vv 9ff.). The Johannine 
version of the story thereby gains its peculiarities: the 
conflict does not unexpectedly befall Jesus; rather, he 
provokes it. He causes the man who was healed to get up 
and walk about on the sabbath with his pallet by way of 
demonstration and thus precipitates the conflict with the 
Jews and their sabbath prescriptions.5? Wellhausen 
conceives of a literary dependence of this verse on Mark 
2:11 and so raises this objection: the sick man was not 
brought to the pool on a stretcher but was able to get 
around himself, *however not to the extent that he could 
get into the pool first."?* The command borrowed from 
Mark 2:11 would therefore be out of place. But the 
scene in John 5:1-7 is not depicted in exhaustive detail. 
It is of course self-evident that the sick man could not 
have lain on the stone pavement in the porticoes the 
entire day; it is just as clear that he would hardly have 


31 Tradition, 178f. 
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come each morning with his pallet and limped home 
each evening, as he is depicted as doing. One can there- 
fore only concede to Wellhausen that the narrator 
merely took from the tradition the details that were 
important to him. In so doing, he probably did not ask 
himself how the sick man came to be in the porticoes at 
all, any more than he inquired how the sick man got 
something to eat. The narrator is not concerned to paint 
a complete picture of the sick man, who is only of 
interest as an object of Jesus’ healing act. “He is only an 
object that Jesus selects in order to demonstrate his 
divine power on the sabbath—a demonstration that 
produces conflict”: this is the way Strathmann describes 
this type of scene DR 

m9 Some exegetes have reproached the man now cured 
for not first thanking Jesus before picking up his pallet _ 
and departing. That shows that they do not agree with 
the narrator. For the narrator everything turns on Jesus 
and the success of his word. He therefore not only relates 
that the man was "immediately" made well, but that he 
carried out the instructions of Jesus at once and went 
around carrying his “burden.” The narrator does not 
intend to depict the rise of a personal, emotionally 
charged relationship between Jesus and the one cured. 
Verse 21 will reveal that “get up" (éyetpe) is the pro- 
nouncement that produces healing for the Evangelist. 
Jesus does not heal the man-so the Evangelist sees 
matters—out of compassion, but he makes him well in 
order to have the occasion to do something that was for 
him incomparably more important: a revelatory dis- 
course concerning his relationship to the Father. The 
Evangelist does not wish to represent Jesus as moved by 
emotions. The love about which the Gospel of John 
speaks is not sentimental love. Jesus is able to react 
surprisingly sharply to a worldly demand, even when well 
intended (cf. 2:3f., 7:3ff., 19:26), and is thereby able to 
indicate his distance from the "world." Of course, the 
sabbath conflict is again basically only a transitional 
motif, leading to a christological theme that the Evan- 
gelist deliberately approaches. 

m 10 It is astonishing that the Jews are unmoved by the 
miracle, either at this point or in what follows. They are 
concerned only with the observance of the sabbath law. 


33 Contrary to Bultmann, John, 242 n. 3 [181 n. 2]. 
34 Das Evangelium Johannes, 24. 
35 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 99. 
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But the Evangelist does not refract the theme of the 
sabbath healing in the same way that the Synoptics do 
(which are not, to be sure, entirely unanimous: cf. Mark 
1:29-31; 3:1-5, Luke 13:10-17, 14:1-6). It only helps 
him to emphasize, in a preliminary way, Jesus’ relation to 
the Father. That becomes clear, of course, only from 
verse 17 on. First the difficulties that establish Jesus as 
the one who has caused the sabbath prohibition to be 
transgressed (by carrying a burden from one location to 
another) are to be described—as a moment in the 
narrative that slows the pace and heightens the tension. 
The man comes immediately to the attention of the Jews: 
he is the one carrying his pallet about on the sabbath 
(that he himself is also a Jew is bracketed out). They 
make him aware-and the reader along with him-that he 
is doing something unlawful. For it is forbidden to carry 
a burden on the sabbath in Jer 17:21f. in these words: 
"Thus says the Lord: Take heed for the sake of your 
lives, and do not bear a burden on the sabbath day or 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem. And do not carry a 
burden out of your homes on the sabbath or do any 
work, but keep the sabbath day holy, as I commanded 
your fathers.” 

m11 The man who had been healed does not yield 
entirely to the Jewish demand (in that event there would 
have been no conflict between Jesus and the Jews), but 
appeals to the instructions he received from the one who 
had made him well. That is reminiscent of chapter 9, 
where this form of argument is used throughout. The 
Evangelist could not make use of the same method twice 
with the same effect, at least not to the same extent. It is 
likewise clear that in both cases a literary device is 
employed in order to indicate a contradiction between 
the sabbath law and a command of Jesus. Moreover, the 
sabbath question serves here only as a skirmish, as 
preparation for the real concerns of the Evangelist. 

m12 Now the interest of the Jews begins to intensify. 
They do not inquire about the miracle that has taken 
place (in chapter 9 the reality of the miracle is first 
established in each instance), but they want to know who 
it was that actually commanded him to break the 
sabbath. A contrast between law and gospel is not 
intended (on this point see the Overview). 

#13 Verse 13 introduces an element into the narrative 
that suddenly arrests the action and heightens the ten- 
sion: with the best of good intentions the man who has 


been healed cannot answer their question. For Jesus, 
who did not reveal who he was (should he not perhaps 
have introduced himself to the lame man?), has mean- 
while disappeared into the crowd which presses about. 
Were this situation to obtain, the action would be at an 
end. The inner logic of the narrative therefore requires 
that the man who was cured and Jesus meet somewhere 
else, so that the lame man can tell the Jews who made 
him well. Jesus will thereby become known as the one 
who ordered him to break the sabbath. 

m14 For such a meeting the temple is the appropriate 
place, by literary standards. Every reader has heard of 
the temple. Jesus often makes speeches there in the 
Gospel of John, and so it is no contradiction for the lame 
man to go there. But the word that Jesus now speaks to 
the man who was cured of course surprises both the 
interpreter and the attentive reader: "See, you are well." 
Jesus could have said that earlier. But the composition of 
the narrative required that conversation be avoided 
initially. Only by having the lame man pick up his pallet 
and walk, in accordance with the instruction of Jesus, and 
only by having Jesus depart, could an exchange take 
place between the man now healed and the Jews. The 
word, “well,” which has appeared now for the fourth 
time (vv 7, 9, 11, 14), holds the scene together formally. 
But with the affirmation that the healing has taken place 
matters cannot come to an end. So the further warning 
of Jesus is added: “Sin no more, that nothing worse befall 
you." Exegetes have expended a great deal of effort on 
this saying. In John 9:2 Jesus rejects the explanation that 
illness is retribution for sin. The Evangelist must there- 
fore have taken over this saying from his source. But that 
does not explain everything. Of what did the sin that 
struck the lame man 38 years earlier and laid him low for 
so long consist, and how young must he have been at that 
time? Perhaps the original form of the story ended with 
the word to the man who was cured to return to his 
home, and an editor decided to insert a moralistic 
ending. That of course does damage to the present form 
of the composition. 

m 15 Verse 15 sounds like this: the man who was cured, of 
all people, went directly to the Jews after Jesus' warning 
and denounced him. That leads not only to the question 
of how he now suddenly comes to know the name of 
Jesus, but makes him appear to be a super ingrate and 
crassly malicious. We ought not therefore to be surprised 
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when the heavy artillery of moralizing typology and 
psychology are trotted out. Yet it is the case that the 
report to the Jews causes the action to resume. That 
seems to be the interest of the Evangelist. Earlier he 
manipulated the man almost like a marionette by having 
him immediately pick up his pallet and walk about; ma 
similar way, he now causes him to blurt out the name of 
his savior in response to the question of the Jews. In 
addition, it remains unclear whether he has now given a 
report to those Jews at the pool (who had questioned 
him). But the Evangelist does not concern himself with 
such details. 

#16 One must also be wary here of attributing an aim to 
the Evangelist that is alien to him. For example, on the 
basis of this sabbath healing, one should not attempt to 
demonstrate Jesus' power over the sabbath, as it is 
depicted in Mark 2:23-28 and as it is likewise worked 
out in special detail in the tradition underlying chapter 9. 
At this point, the conflict over the sabbath is only a 
prelude that permits the development of the real con- 
flict, the christological discourse. The word ézotet (“he 
used to do, he kept doing”) does not, in all probability, 
refer to the healing, but to Jesus’ instruction to the man 
who was cured. reads ézote, P75 and 579 &moinoev, by 
contrast. Both readings are attested very early. The 
second seems to us to be subject to the difficulty that 
applies also to the imperfect. According to BDF,36 the 
imperfect can be understood as the expression of "rela- 
tive time" and would then be represented in German or 
English as the pluperfect. Bauer?? would like to under- 
stand the imperfect here as the expression of repetition, 
so that it corresponds to the regular activity of Jesus. But 
this one healing on the sabbath is represented in the 
Fourth Gospel as a singular and characteristic deed of 
Jesus (7:23). In the tradition used by the Gospel of John, 
the controversy appears to have played a greater role 
than in the Gospel of John itself, where the Pauline battle 
against the Jewish law lies in the past as a decisive event. 
The narrator does not specify the form of persecution 
more closely. He does not have the Jews take up stones to 
kill Jesus. That would divert the attention of the reader 
too much to these sideshows. For that reason, the simple 
word édiwxoy ("persecuted, kept persecuting”) is suffi- 
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cient. The imperfect might be understood as iterative.?® 
The Evangelist, who is here very abrupt and vague in 
order to come to his real christological theme quickly in a 
single train of thought, appears to be thinking of 
repeated activity on the part of the Jews. However, he 
does not want to describe it more closely, since for him 
everything turns on the reaction of Jesus to his oppo- 
nents, and not on the depiction of Jewish aggression in 
detail. 

m17 Jesus’ “answer” does not refer to a question directed 
to him or to accusations hurled against him. Rather, in 
response to an unexpressed reproach (that the reader 
knows), Jesus calls upon God and his own relation to him 
in majestic tranquility (only in vv 19-21 will this be made 
more explicit): "My Father works up to the present 
moment,?? and I am working." By this enigmatic word 
he means: "Because my Father works up to the present 
moment, I am also working (without the sabbath pause)." 
The narrator has the Jews perceive immediately that by 
“my Father" he means “God.” The notion that God 
cannot stop working and that, consequently, the notion 
of the sabbath rest of God (Gen 2:2) stands in tension 
with this working led to various attempts on the part of 
the rabbis*? and Philo to reconcile the two. Two consid- 
erations of the rabbis may be especially emphasized: 
God's activity as physical creation indeed came to an end 
on the sabbath, but not his moral activity, which comes to 
fruition in both good and evil (in that the good people 
are rewarded in their earthly estate and the evil resisted). 
This view is expressed in Gen. Rab. 8*. 

Exod. Rab. 30 (89?) gives a different view: according to 
rabbinic exegesis, the sabbath commandment does not 
forbid one to carry something about in one's house on 
the sabbath. But God's homestead is the upper and the 
lower worlds. He may thus create within it without com- 
ing into conflict with the sabbath. 

The information of Philo seems to us to be less 
tortured.*! Philo explains flatly on one occasion: *For 
God never leaves off making, but even as it is the prop- 
erty of fire to burn and of snow to chill, so it is the 
property of God to make: nay more so by far, inasmuch 
as He is to all besides the source of action." This proof is 
supported by the thought: "True being is creating, not 


39 Cf. Bauer, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. äprı. 
40 Cf. Billerbeck, 2: 461f. 
41 In Leg. all. 1.3f., Det. Pot. Ins. $161 and 18, and De 


suffering.” But now, as a pious Jew, Philo must make 
sense out of the rest of God as that rest is attested by 
Genesis. For that reason he equates the sabbath rest of 
God with avamavots (“a ceasing”), with ävaraveodaı (“to 
cease, rest”), also understood as an attribute of God by 
Gnosticism. This rest he interprets as immutable, as 
vitality undiminished by activity. “But a being that is free 
from weakness, even though he be making all things, will 
cease not to all eternity to be at rest."*? Of course this 
thought in fact leads to another that is entirely alien to 
Genesis: The sabbath rest of God lasts forever, not just 
for the seventh day, just as his creativity endures forever. 
The sabbath as the necessity to rest from work makes 
sense only for man, who gets fatigued from work and 
needs a day of rest. The notion that God works contin- 
ually is not unknown in pagan thought. Cicero*? speaks 
of philosophers who think of God as constantly acting 
and always setting something in motion. If God is the 
“prime mover" (primum movens), he is not conceivable 
apart from his activity as the mover of everything. On 
the other hand, the correlative thought is that the prime 
mover is not himself moved, but “as unmoved he moves 
all things” (&kivnrov vávra «ıvei). The (imagined) axis 
remains unmoved.** Maximus Tyre says, "If Hercules 
had wanted to rest, no one would have ventured to call 
him a son of Zeus."45 

m18 The Evangelist does not really permit the Jews to go 
into the first part of Jesus’ “answer”—which is difficult to 
contest—but he does go into the second part: “and I am 
working.” Up to this point they have persecuted Jesus 
because he violated the sabbath—with his instruction to 
the man who was healed. However, we learn only in 
verses 19-21 that the word “rise” (&yetpe) was the most 
important expression among Jesus’ words. Now the Jews 
seek to kill him because he compares his works with those 
of his “Father,” and thus makes himself equal to God. We 
thus come to the point that is central for the Evangelist. 
From this point he unfolds a special doctrine that is 
gradually made clear in what follows. 
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m19 Ina certain sense, this christology is the real theme 
of the Gospel of John, but in its relationship to the 
earthly life of Jesus. The question of how Jesus comports 
himself to God is posed and answered in all four canon- 
ical Gospels, albeit it in diverse ways. The fourth Evan- 
gelist gives a response that scarcely anyone before him 
had given thought to. The history of doctrine did not 
seize upon it in the way peculiar to the Gospel of John, as 
is attested by the evidence down to and including 
Käsemann’s The Testament of Jesus. Käsemann retains the 
*liberal" understanding of the Johannine Jesus as the 
“God who goes about on earth" and does not take into 
account the dialectic developed in John 5:19-21 and 
5:24-26 (cf. the Overview). That statement is valid, 
although the one side of Johannine christology has 
deeply influenced the history of doctrine. 

Jesus’ “answer” begins with the formula, Audn, aunv 
("truly, truly"). It is a solemn expansion of the simple 
Aude used in the Synoptics to introduce important 
sayings of Jesus. In the Gospel of John this formula 
appears twenty-five times from 1:51 to 21:28,* with the 
meaning: "That's the way it is." 

Jesus’ discourse proper begins with a sentence in 
lapidary style: "the son can do nothing of his own 
accord." Jesus indeed claims—the Jews understood this 
correctly—the title of son and the position of son, but he 
here gives them a new and unexpected sense. In his claim 
to the name of son the Jews heard him claim equality 
with God. But this is exactly what the name "the son" 
does not mean in the mouth of Jesus. He is not thereby 
expressing his own power and authority. He is not 
demanding the place for himself depicted by Matt 11:22 
and 28:19ff. How, then, are Jesus' words rightly to be 
understood? 

Jesus is not without deeds. His work, however, is 
bound to that of the Father in a peculiar way: "the Son 
can do nothing of his own accord, but only what he sees 
the Father doing; for whatever he does, the Son does 
likewise." A correlation of this kind between two sets of 
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actions is known to us from everyday experience, at least 
to a certain degree. A glance in the mirror shows us that 
every movement we make corresponds to the movement 
of our mirror image (we can ignore the reversal of sides 
for the moment). Of course, this experience cannot be 
used to explain verse 19 completely. The mirror image 
does indeed mimic what the person standing before the 
mirror performs, but it is not a living person that per- 
forms in the mirror, and the text of John does not attest 
the word that corresponds approximately to our phrase, 
“mirror image”: the word eixov is lacking in the Gospel of 
John. Paul uses it in 2 Cor 4:4 and it appears in Col 1:15. 
In both passages Jesus is designated as “image of God" 
(cixoy rod God), but in order to emphasize his power and 
glory. That is especially evident in the hymn in Colos- 
sians. But that is not the thing expressed in John 5:19. 
Rather, in this passage it is that the son can do nothing of 
his own accord, that he is completely dependent on the 
work of the Father. The concept of the “icon” (“image”) 
is thus not relevant here. Perhaps something quite 
different plays a role here: the concept of the image or 
icon may have too strong a gnostic flavor for the taste of 
the Evangelist. The term does indeed turn up in the 
Gospel of Thomas, *" and especially often in the Gospel 
of Philip.*® 

Above all, it was probably advisable not to use this 
term because the relation between a living Person and 
his or her mirror image does not correspond to the 
intention of the Evangelist. If Jesus were only a mirror 
image of the Father, then the reality would belong 
entirely to the Father and the mirror image of Jesus 
would not be "true man" (vere homo, to use the termino- 
logy of the later Fathers). At the same, he would also not 
be "true God" (vere deus). On the contrary, the Evangelist 
sought, in his own way, to emphasize both assertions in 
their true and genuine sense. Jesus is not, for him, a 
mirror image that automatically reacts; rather, Jesus sees 
what the Father does and acts accordingly. With 
Käsemann, one could conceive this as the obedience of 


47 Cf. sayings 50 (90:1) and 83 (95:20, 22, 25). 


Jesus 28 But “to obey, obedience" (btaxovw, $zaxo:j, and 
bajxoos) do not appear in the Gospel of John. These 
words do not have the right ring in this context. 

m20 Verse 20 therefore supplements the preceding verse 
in a personal sense: *The Father loves the Son, and 
shows him all that he himself is doing." It thus becomes 
clear that Jesus is not merely a copy or mirror image. 
The Evangelist compares the relationship of the Father 
to Jesus with that of an old, experienced handcraftsman 
to his son. Then one day the son would be instructed—in 
their family business—when the father shows him how to 
do everything. The Evangelist thus makes use of a scene 
that for the reader of that day was very graphic. It is now 
important to recognize that the Evangelist is not speak- 
ing here of a process that goes on within the divine 
domain but of Jesus' activity on earth. These earthly 
deeds of Jesus are the work of him whom the Father 
loves and who does what he sees the Father doing. This 
*on earth," however, includes the notion that for Jesus' 
contemporaries his earthly life and his earthly activities 
were dialectical. Because this process imitates the activity 
of the Father, it has a double effect, one positive and one 
negative. The negative consists in the fact that Jesus' 
words and deeds are also ambiguous "signs," and that 
they can therefore fall on deaf ears. That is true of the 
whole of Jesus' activity, as John represents it, up to the 
resurrection: Jesus' message is still not understood. This 
feature makes it clear that there is only one who appears 
below the invisible line that separates us from the 
invisible Father. The condition of “the being who is born 
from above" is not fulfilled until the resurrection (cf. 
7:39 and 20:22). Since the Spirit did not come until after 
Easter, the entire earthly life of Jesus has not yet pro- 
duced true faith. The Samaritans who believed and the 
man born blind who was excommunicated from the 
synagogue can only be cited by the Evangelist as true 
believers because he—consciously—telescopes the times 
before and after Easter ("T'he hour comes and now is," 
5:25). Only after Easter is the situation altered. The 
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earthly life of Jesus is not reduced to a minimum in the 
Gospel of John (as it is in Gal 4:4); it can be effective—at 
least in a certain way. For the Evangelist writes his 
gospel, one that depicts this earthly life, for the post- 
Easter congregation. This congregation perceives the 
message of Jesus, thanks to the Spirit, and believes that 
he was sent by the Father. The Spirit is the key that 
opens up the message of Jesus and makes it effective. 
m21 How does the Gospel of John concretize the task of 
the son, which follows from his unity with the Father? 
The answer is provided by the assertion: “For as the 
Father raises the dead and gives them life, so also the Son 
gives life to whom he will.” It will repay us to read these 
words (continued in vv 24-26) with care. The decisive 
term is &yeıpe (“rise”). It reminds the reader of verse 8, 
where Jesus says to the sick man: “rise” (@yetpe). A rela- 
tionship between two events thus emerges: between the 
“rising” of the lame man, which Jesus effects by his word 
of command, and the “rising” (“resurrection”) of the 
(spiritual) dead, in which the Father allows Jesus to 
participate. The healing at the pool was thus not only an 
event within the concrete world (it was of course that, 
too, and the Evangelist does not by any means doubt that 
it really took place). But as such an earthly event it was 
also a pointer to something entirely different, something 
that Jesus was capable of bringing to pass in any case, but 
which was no longer a graphic earthly event: Jesus, too, 
could “give life.” 

The words “to whom he will” stand in contradiction to 
the statement that Jesus does not do his will, but the will 
of his Father (4:34, 5:30, 6:38, 6:40). That applies to his 
awakening of the (spiritual) dead. The alien insertion in 
verses 22f. and 27ff., of which we will speak momen- 
tarily, attributes to Jesus a position quite different from 
the one to which “to whom he will” corresponds. 

In this way the earthly life of Jesus, as the Evangelist 
depicts it with the help of his source, is an ever new 
allusion to Jesus’ real aim and his genuine authority. Of 
course, it is always in the form merely of an allusion, an 
indirect communication, as it touches the deeds of Jesus. 
But the Evangelist attempts, in the speeches of Jesus, to 
press the limits of indirect communication as far as 
possible. At all events, these discourses must also make 
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use of earthly words and figures. The limits of the code 
are not overridden here either, although the Evangelist 
is confident that the Spirit will unlock this code for post- 
Easter readers. Bultmann*? has rightly emphasized these 
inner limits also of the speeches of Jesus. They of course 
threaten to make the speeches as ineffective as the 
miracle at the pool, which leaves the cured man in 
"spiritual" death (it turns out differently in the healing of 
the man born blind in chapter 9). It can happen that the 
*dead" to whom Jesus spoke in the Gospel of John 
remain dead; it can also happen that the reader will not 
understand the speeches of Jesus and thus remain 
“dead,” viz., without true life in communion with God. 
Election is involved, about which verses 24-26 will have 
more to say. 
m22-23 These verses introduce a completely new idea, 
which cannot be combined with either verses 19-21 or 
with verses 24-26. Up to this point it has been affirmed 
that the son does only what he sees the Father doing; he 
can do nothing of his own accord. That stipulates that 
the Father is and remains the one who makes the deter- 
minations, and the son only carries out the will of the 
Father. On the other hand, in these verses the complete 
authority for the judgment is attributed to the son; the 
Father has transferred it to the son. The son is thus no 
longer the one who lives only for the will of the Father. 
Rather, the Father here waives his right to judgment in 
favor of the son. Verse 23 gives the reason for this: 
everyone ought to honor the son as they honor the 
Father; if the son is the almighty world judge, then 
Christians will take care not to withhold appropriate 
honor to this powerful figure. This idea is reinforced by 
the statement: “He who does not honor the son does not 
honor the Father who sent him." The Johannine formula 
*who sent him" comports poorly with the style of the 
Evangelist, but not with his message. For verses 22f. 
contradict John 3:17f: “Whoever believes on him (i.e., 
the son), is not to be judged." These verses also contra- 
dict what is said in 5:24 (see below). Bultmann is blinded 
by the fact that in verses 19-21 the office of judge is 
depicted only in one aspect, that of giving life.5! 

From verse 23 Bultmann infers that God is not to be 
relieved by another judge, viz., the son; rather, the 
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equality of the working of the Father and of the son is 
being described. The Father thus remains judge, just as 
the correlation “just as . . . so also" (@o7¢«p—o#ras) in 
verse 21 indicates; both, Father and son, exercise the 
office of judge. But there is nothing in verse 21 about the 
office of judge; that comes only in verse 22 (where the 
insertion begins). That the Father executes his office as 
judge through the son is denied in verse 23: the Father: 
has given judgment entirely over to the son, “that all may 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” The 
“mythological formulation" is by no means open to 
misunderstanding, but contradicts the interpretation 
that attempts to understand a verse that is alien to Johan- 
nine thought as though it were Johannine. 

Moreover, the concept of “judgment” (xpiots), which 
Bultmann takes as his point of departure, is not that of 
the Evangelist. For him, “the judgment,” as verse 24 
indicates, is condemnation and not a “decison” between 
“life” and “death.” The insertions in the Johannine text, 
on the other hand, conceive the “judgment” (xpicts) in 
the sense of the future judgment of the world at the end 
of time, as verse 27ff. immediately demonstrate. The 
redactor missed the mention of the future last judgment 
in the Johannine text; for him, it is through this judg- 
ment that Jesus' great power will be demonstrated. From 
this perspective on the situation, he has also added the 
words “to whom he will" (obs 0éA«t) in verse 21. Jesus only 
gives life to those whom the Father has given to him, and 
the same holds for Jesus’ disciples. The words ots 6éAe 
would be acceptable whether “he will" is referred to the 
Father or whether in its place the words “whom the 
Father wills" (obs ó marp eXeı) were to appear. 

m 24-26 These words connect up directly with verse 21 
and elucidate that passage. The double "truly, truly" 
(anv un) again calls attention to the fact that a pro- 
nouncement of decisive importance follows. T'he asser- 
tion, “He who hears my words and believes him who sent 
me," should not be interpreted too narrowly. As will 
become clear in verse 25, the Evangelist is speaking not 
only of the earthly life of Jesus; rather he has the entire 
message of Jesus before and after Easter in mind. In John 
20:21 we will learn that the disciples, who proclaim the 
message of Jesus, participate in his authority and provi- 
dential significance. In this passage, then, it is a question 
of the encounter of man with the message of Jesus in 
general, as that message is represented precisely in the 
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Gospel of John. T'o him who hears this message and is 
certain that it is the divine truth—to him is communion 
with God promised and given. 

Verse 21 asserted that Jesus is able to make the dead 
alive, that he causes those who are spiritually dead to 
come to life. This resurrection takes place in the midst of 
mortal life. Although one remains in the world (17:15), 
one is transposed into another kind of existence. Such a 
person enters into communion with the Father of whom 
Jesus is the representative, but whom no one has ever 
seen. More is said of this communion in 14:23. Such a 
person “does not come into judgment" (here the Evan- 
gelist employs an expression drawn from the received 
tradition concerning the future expectation of the 
endtime), which is already taking place within the 
existing world. Such a person, rather, has passed over 
from the realm of death (the world for whom God is 
dead) to the realm of life. 

When the Evangelist says “give life,” “resurrect,” he 
does not have in mind a corpse rising again from the 
grave (the resurrection of Lazarus is important only as an 
indirect allusion to something entirely different). But 
neither does he mean a mere sense of oneness with a 
higher power, a sense of being attuned subjectively. He is 
speaking, rather, of a new life that takes its rise myster- 
iously within the old, bodily/spiritual existence, and 
therefore within real existence, not one that is dreamed. 
Insofar as it is visible in the activity of man, it remains 
ambiguous (the ultimate form of this ambiguity is the 
*exaltation of Jesus" as crucifixion and return to the 
Father). Such a person overcomes the anxiety in which 
even he is caught up before the powers, the powers that 
threaten him in his environment and seek to bring him 
under their sway. He learns to live in the world without 
succumbing to the world. He overcomes restlessness, 
although what threatens him does not disappear. The 
community of the Evangelist might have been very 
conscious of the threat of persecution that hung over 
them every moment. But they lived in the peace they had 
received from Jesus (14:27, 16:33). For such a person the 
distinction between earthly life and earthly death has also 
become unimportant, at the end. This new existence in 
communion with God is also not effaced by being 
transposed from the mystery of time to the mystery of 
eternity. He who comes into contact with God "will never 
taste death" (8:52). 


There appears to be a doctrine quite analogous to this 
in the Coptic Treatise on Resurrection from Nag Hammadi. 
This treatise sets out the idea, especially in 48.15, that 
the resurrection is no illusion ($avracía), but that the 
world is simply an illusion. The one who has faith knows 
that he is already redeemed, already resurrected, 
although he continues to see and hear, etc., within the 
world. When the hour of death draws near to him, he 
will be drawn upwards by the redeemer like the sun 
draws its rays back to itself when it sets.5? At that mom- 
ent the illusion of the world comes to an end. 

The distinction between the Gospel of John and 
Gnosticism becomes evident at two points precisely in 
this apparent parallel: in the first instance, the Gnostic 
already knows that his true self was always in existence; 
in the second, he views the world as a mere illusion, 
which ceases upon the death of the conceiving subject. 
The Evangelist, by contrast, takes the world seriously. In 
the high priestly prayer of Jesus, it is said, "I do not pray 
that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the evil one" ( John 
17:15). The world is no mere appearance, is not made up 
of illusory soap bubbles that burst in the hour of death. 
Furthermore, the Evangelist takes the world so seriously 
that he knows that he belonged to the world before Jesus 
chose him. He who is tempted to reckon the Gospel of 
John among gnostic documents must take note of these 
differences between the Gospel of John and Gnosticism. 

The reader whose eyes have been opened comes to 
know, in verse 24, that in causing the lame man *to rise 
up" there is merely an allusion to the real resurrection. 
That is made clear in the example given: here is a man 
who could indeed “rise up bodily" but who had not the 
slightest premonition of the true resurrection into 
communion with God. This shows how the Evangelist 
interprets the miracle stories which came down to him in 
the tradition and how he thus appropriates them in a new 
sense. In Jesus' discourse, it is especially important to 
observe the distinction between present and future and 
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yet their coalescence: "the hour comes and now is." "The 
hour" still lay in the future of Easter morning from the 
standpoint of the earthly Jesus. But from the perspective 
of the Evangelist, "the hour" has become the present, 
although not for everyone. The time of the resurrec- 
tion—now coalesced with the moment when one comes 
to faith—is no longer connected with a cosmic catas- 
trophe of a near or remote future, as it was expected in 
late Judaism and also in the primitive Christian com- 
munity, although with waning urgency.5? The new life 
begins, for the Evangelist, wherever one opens oneself 
up to the Christian message and begins to live out of it. 
But the real goal is the “invisible Father” (that becomes 
evident to the one who attends carefully to what the 
Evangelist has to say). The significance of Jesus is that he 
is the way to the Father, and that we can “see” and “hear” 
the Father in him: his words are the words of his Father, 
and his deeds are the deeds of his Father. 

227-29 Not all Christians who were contemporary with 
the Evangelist were happy with this message. Most of 
them held onto the older notions of a judgment at the 
end of time, which the Son of man (as in Daniel) would 
carry out. The transformation of a futuristic eschatology 
into a “now” eschatology, into the moment when one 
comes to faith, was not satisfactory. Verses 27-29 were 
inserted, consequently, as a codicil to supply what was 
sorely missed.5* Verse 27 first assures the reader that 
God has given the Son authority to execute judgment, 
“because he is the Son of man" (Dan 7:13). The futuristic 
and mythological expectations connected with the 
endtime are again introduced with this apocalyptic title. 
The Son of man is understood here as the judge of the 
world and identified with Jesus, as may be deduced from 
verse 28: “Do not marvel at this; for the hour is coming” 
(the dialectic of the times, the “now” and the “then,” is 
here deliberately corrected in that what had been said 
earlier is interpreted in a traditional sense) “when all who 
are in the tombs will hear his voice and come forth,” and 
indeed “those who have done good, to the resurrection 
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of life, and those who have done evil, to the resurrection 
of judgment.” 

The expression “to the resurrection of judgment” 
shows that the redactor has created a difficulty: to a 
resurrection to life there must really correspond a 
"resurrection to death.” But what is the meaning of a 
resurrection of those who have done evil if they are then 
to be annihilated? It probably has to do with eternal 
torture, like that described in Isa 66:24. But in that case, 
the expression "judgment" (v 29) does not fit with the 
conception of the redactor, who has in mind a division 
between the good and the bad, which he appropriately 
calls “judgment” in verses 22 and 27. 

The Evangelist has made it clear in 11:25 that Jesus 
sharply rejects this doctrine of the last judgment. In its 
place the Gospel of John advocates a resurrection that 
takes place in the encounter of the one who believes with 
God and that can be realized in any moment of life. The 
essential thing occurs in the believing acceptance of the 
message of Jesus: the man of faith enters into commu- 
nion with God. There is nothing greater that man can 


receive. But verses 27-29 are not satisfied with that, but. 


look for a cosmic turn of events in which the graves will 
open, the good will be rewarded, and the evil con- 
demned. What is being proclaimed in this passage is not 
the justification of the sinners but of the justified,55 and 
the gruesome vision of Isa 66:24 turns up again. 

The redactor overlooks the fact that Jesus judges no 
one (8:15). The phrase, "Do not marvel at this" (viz., that 
Jesus will hold judgment as the Son of man) labors to 
create a transition. Of course, the Evangelist also knows 
of a judgment, viz., the abiding remoteness of God. This 
judgment takes place now, when anyone rejects the 
message of Jesus and thereby blocks access to the Father. 
This judgment imparts to life its seriousness, but also 
permits it a further final hope. 

830 Verse 30 connects up with verse 26: Jesus can do 
nothing of himself, “for I seek not my own will but the 
will of him who sent me." The redactor has inserted the 
further words, "as I hear, I judge," in order to maintain 

. the connection with his insertion in verses 27-29; but he 
does not notice that the Father has given judgment 
entirely over into the hands of the Son, according to 
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verse 27. But what the Evangelist really intends to say is 
expressed in the assurance that Jesus can do nothing of 
himself, which reverts to verse 19. Therein lies, of 
course, the one great problem connected with Johannine 
christology: we are so easily tempted (as are the Jews in 
the Gospel of John) to see in Jesus a god who actually 
strides over the earth seeking his own. That would be 
blasphemy for the Evangelist: only because Jesus is here 
solely on behalf of God, because he raises no claim on his 
own behalf, does he offer an undistorted image of the 
Father. The Jews claim that he makes himself equal with 
God. He makes himself of equal rank with God, and 
since there can be only one God, Jesus replaces him. 
Such a misunderstanding appears in various manifesta- 
tions of Christian piety. But the Evangelist has other 
ideas. Since Jesus does what he sees the Father doing and 
only that, believers are able to see the Father in him. It 
follows that “I and the Father are one" (10:30) and “the 
Father is greater than I" (14:28). That is the dialectic of 
Johannine christology. 


Overview 

These thirty verses contribute an unusual amount to 
deciphering the Gospel of John. They show how the 
Evangelist permits an action to unfold and thus exhibit 
the height and breadth of his compositional ability; they 
serve as an excellent introduction to the peculiarities of 
his christology; and finally, they permit us to make the 
source problem of the Gospel of John transparent in its 
manifold aspects. 

The first segment forms a healing miracle story set in 
Jerusalem. The place where the healing took place was 
probably indicated by the source used here (today we 
know it to have been a series of porticoes constructed by 
Herod, four of which enclosed two large pools and the 
fifth of which divided the two pools). The Evangelist 
might not have seen the former magnificent building 
himself. Weiss' assertion that "the buildings serving 
charitable purposes were spared destruction"5 is merely 
a friendly assumption that conflicts with the facts known 
to us. It cannot be verified on the basis of the present 
tense of the verb “to be" (&orıv, v 2). The Evangelist has 
omitted the old legend of the healing powers of the 


waters when troubled; Jesus does not compete with an 
angel not as a winner. The confrontation of Jesus with 
the sick man stands out all the more because the narrator 
has omitted everything that seemed to him to be dispens- 
able. The odd question of Jesus, “Do you want to be 
healed,” is not intended to determine whether the lame 
man has the desire to become well again (the Johannine 
Jesus is not trained to practice psychology), but permits 
the reader to divine that the story of a healing is to 
follow. Further, the contrast to the hopeless situation the 
sick man had experienced now for decades, and the 
healing power of Jesus, which is easily overshadowed, as 
it were, by the infrequency of the gifts of healing dis- 
pensed by the pool, are so little emphasized that we 
cannot know for sure that the narrator intends to under- 
score it, even indirectly. Finally, one must not forget that 
the healing is not reported for its own sake, but is only 
the means of producing a sabbath conflict between Jesus 
and the Jews. Form criticism has prompted the presump- 
tion that the notice appended as verse 9c, “Now that day 
was the sabbath,” as though it were an afterthought, did 
not belong originally to the healing story, but was added 
to it in the course of the tradition. This verse forms the 
transition to the next narrative unit. 

This healing narrative gave rise in the nineteenth 
century to allegorical interpretations. In his com- 
mentary, H. J. Holtzmann comments on his predecessors 
with the words: “On the one hand, .. . the Christian 
experience takes the form of a biblical narrative, accord- 
ing to which he who is redeemed by the savior also knows 
himself to be free from legal compulsions,"5? but in that 
same salvation there is motivation "to sin no more" 
(unkerı &aaprávew; Gal 5:1, 13, Rom 6:1-18).58 On the 
other hand, the question in verse 6 is correctly under- 
stood only when it is taken as a question put to Jeru- 
salem, indeed, to the entire nation, when the sick man is 
understood as the type of the latter.59 In that case the 
thirty-eight years in verse 5 require some sort of inter- 
pretation, preferably with reference to the duration of 
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the sojourn in the wilderness in accordance with Deut 
2:14.99 

Hirsch, who takes H. J. Holtzmann as his model, has 
interpreted the story of the healing at the pool correla- 
tively: “Since the author never created the signs of Jesus 
out of whole cloth, but freely remodelled something that 
was already part of the tradition, the story is presumably 
best to be taken as a story circulating outside the three 
Gospels. The thirty-eight years of the man's illness does 
not, in that case, depend on tradition. That is an allusion 
to Deut 2:14 and denotes the years of the sojourn in the 
wilderness. It is scarcely too bold to interpret the story as 
follows: the sick man, whom Jesus restores to free move- 
ment and health after thirty-eight years of immobility, 
and who does not thank Jesus for it but makes common 
cause with the disciples of Moses against Jesus, is the 
embodiment of law-bound Judaism, in the same way as 
the Samaritan woman represents the Samaritan people 
and religion. That means that he is at once an individual 
person viewed poetically (and is supplied as such with an 
unmistakable trace of baseness) and as a symbol. The 
warning Jesus issues against the offense that something 
worse befall him thereby gains its significance: it is the 
separation from Jesus, who wants to free Judaism from 
bondage to the law, that will deliver Judaism over to 
judgment. To view the event as 'parable' scarcely goes 
beyond what Paul says in Gal 4 . . . It is Paul's point of 
view, expressed in Gal 4:10 and appropriated by the 
Gentile church for itself, that it would be an inappro- 
priate encroachment on the freedom that Jesus gives us 
to adhere in any way to the Sabbath commandment. ... 
in Paul's most profound thought: Christ is the end of the 
law.”61 

Strathmann repeats this exposition in brief.5? He finds 
in the narrative of the healing "a stylized story in the 
service of preaching, whose basic motif we have before 
us in another variation in the synoptic story of the 
healing of the paralytic.” According to Bultmann, Pi 
“Neither the source nor the Evangelist has in mind an 
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allegorical interpretation of the 38 years,” with reference 
to Deut 2:14. The miracle story is presumably derived 
from the signs source Pi Fortna believes that the healing 
story was the last of the seven stories derived from the 
signs source.95 Perhaps following “and he walked" 
(mepıenäreı) in chapter 5 there stood something like: 
"And Jesus said to him, 'Sin no more lest something 
worse befall you,’” and then perhaps a further sentence 
to this effect: "This Jesus did as the seventh (last) sign."66 
This survey of research contains a series of questions 
that ought to be noted by current scholarship. In the first 
place, it is not a matter of casually lining up, one after 
another, marks of synoptic, Pauline, and Johannine 
theology. If one invokes any kind of *unity of Scripture," 
one must not misuse that unity by doing away with 
patent contradictions between and among NT writings; 
we have learned meanwhile to make such distinctions. 
Hirsch's interpretation of the Gospel of John is further 
threatened because he sees John as the great follower of 
Paul and does not distinguish the external and internal 
situations of the two with sufficient care. Furthermore, 
because he assesses the poetic potential of the fourth 
Evangelist extraordinarily highly, he is prompted to 
overlook the question whether a picture that is successful 
from a literary point of view—if that is what it is—but 
alien to the Evangelist theologically could not have been 
derived from a source (e.g., in the healing of the man 
born blind in chapter 9). When carefully considered, his 
exposition of the healing story as an artistic delineation 
of the destiny of an individual, and of the Jewish people 
at the same time, can no more be supported than can his 
correlative interpretation of the Samaritan woman in 
chapter 4 (see the commentary ad loc.). The sick can 
indeed once again move about freely, but the Jewish 
people have by no means been brought back “to health 
and restored mobility.” In general, one ought first to 
check Johannine assertions regarding the Jewish law to 
see whether they have anything to do with the Pauline 
problem of the law before one undertakes to interpret 
Johannine pronouncements on the law in a Pauline 
sense. The way in which Jesus speaks of “your law” in 
John 8:17, 10:34, 15:25, for example, indicates to what 
extent “Johannine Christianity” felt itself to be removed 
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from the Jewish law. Basically, only prooftexts are 
derived from the law in support of Jesus or the law is 
employed apologetically. When Jesus breaks the sabbath, 
it is not so much to show that he is above the law as to 
prepare for an account of his relation to the Father. 
Oddly enough, neither Hirsch nor the other exegetes 
have seen that the term “well, healed” runs through the 
entire healing story and holds it together linguistically 
(vv 6, 9, 11, 14, and 15). The striking formulation of 
Jesus’ question in verse 6 has been influenced by this 
term ($yujs), which probably belonged to the source. Its 
reappearance in 7:23 (where the healing at the pool is 
mentioned again) is not warrant for attributing this 
passage to the source also. For the apologetic advanced 
in 7:23 presupposes that Jesus' healing on the sabbath, 
and not his command to the man who had been healed to 
take up his pallet and walk, constituted breaking the 
sabbath. The brevity of the expression in 5:16 perhaps 
created the misunderstanding, especially since the 
Synoptics presume that Jesus' infringement of the 
sabbath was his healing on the sabbath (e.g., Luke 13: 
10-14). 

Holtzmann®” and other scholars of his time still viewed 
the healing story in John 5:2ff. as a free use of synoptic 
materials. Hirsch rightly did not trace the healing narra- 
tive back to the Synoptics, but neither did he take it as a 
pure invention of the Evangelist.9? Bultmann and Fortna 
go further; both assume that the story contains a compo- 
nent of a "signs source." But here one must make dis- 
tinctions. The story is valued by the Evangelist because 
of the word “rise” (yepe) in verse 8, which he took to 
point to something entirely different: to the resurrection 
of the (spiritually) dead through the Father and the Son. 
It is not thereby demonstrated that this narrative 
belonged to a "signs source" (conjectured on the basis of 
2:11 and 4:54; Fortna even conjectures that it was the 
seventh and last sign). It is a question whether the great 
miracles of chapters 9 and 11 did not form the con- 
clusion of a “signs source,” if it really belonged to such a 
source in spite of considerable formal differences. 

It becomes especially evident in this review how 
strongly conscious and unconscious exegetical methods 
have influenced the understanding of the composition. It 
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was once taken for granted that the Gospel of John was 
the work of a single author, viz., of the beloved disciple, 
John the son of Zebedee. There were theologians whose 
faith hung on this hypothesis of genuineness. The 
contradictions and tensions that gradually made them- 
selves felt were at first shoved on the reader, who dared 
to want to penetrate the mystery of this the deepest of all 
the Gospels. Very gradually and hesitatingly the insight 
emerged that perhaps the author also shared the blame 
for these difficulties. This supposition may be stated with 
the greatest consideration of hindsight in this way: here 
lay a work behind which stood the life long meditation of 
its author. Later criticism became bolder: Perhaps the 
author died before he could put the finishing touches on 
his work. It then would have owed its unsatisfactory form 
to the disciples of the Evangelist; they could not always 
find their way around in the various versions and 
sketches. So it appeared that apostolic authenticity and 
the recognition of aporias were reconciled with each 
other. Brown has advanced a modern form of this 
hypothesis in his commentary.5? Meanwhile, a much 
more severe form of this type of criticism was 
developed:”° to the original document were added ever 
more layers, which owed their existence to all sorts of 
editors. There was not yet the slightest inkling that the 
time for these alleged revisions was very limited: $5? and 
the Egerton Papyrus each in its own way made it impos- 
sible to push the Fourth Gospel down deep into the 
second century, as was common earlier. It was probably 
published as early as the end of the first century. That 
excludes the possibility of a whole series of revisions. 
Since textual criticism allows us to be certain of only two 
small additions (5:3f. and the pericope of the woman 
taken in adultery, 7:53—8:11), it is best to assume that an 
unpublished version of the Gospel was made useable 
successfully by a single editor, although it still required 
decades before the Gospel of John was generally recog- 
nized in this form alongside the three Synoptics. Accord- 
ingly, a tripartite divison of the components of the 
Gospel of John commends itself. 

Chapter 5:1-30 offers the reader an especially good 
opportunity to learn to distinguish these three voices that 
come to expression in the Fourth Gospel: 
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1. The voice of the materials employed by the Evange- 
list; 

2. The voice of the Evangelist himself; 

3. The voice of the redactor. At the same time, it will 
be evident that the possibility of making these distinc- 
tions has its limits. 

Following an introductory first verse, a healing story 
begins with verse 2 and extends as far as the words “took 
up his pallet and walked" in verse 9. The balance of this 
verse turns the healing into a breach of the sabbath, 
which in verse 16 finally threatens to produce a perse- 
cution of Jesus on the part of the Jews. Jesus' reply is 
understood by the Jews as a blasphemous making- 
himself-equal with God. T'his misunderstanding in the 
end elicits a longer discourse of Jesus about his true 
relation to the Father. 

At first glance, we thus have before us in this chapter a 
consistently developed unity. Upon closer examination, 
however, it is so filled with "aporias" that Schwartz can 
say of it: “The story of the healing of the sick man at the 
pool of Bethesda . . . belongs to those segments of the 
Fourth Gospel that become the more difficult the more 
one pores over them."?! Of what does the conflict over 
the sabbath—the one that breaks out in verse 9c—really 
consist? The first answer must be: it consists of the man 
who was healed taking up his pallet and walking around. 
As the Jews immediately instruct him (v 10), that is work 
that is forbidden on the sabbath. The man who was 
healed responds, however, that the performer of 
miracles, who has just healed him, told him to do just 
that. If one examines verse 8 more closely, it then 
becomes apparent that Jesus does not give the man who 
was healed an order like he does in Mark 2:11: the man 
is not to go home, but is to parade around defiantly with 
his pallet. That is intended not only to serve as proof that 
the lame man was healed, but also that he thereby 
violated the sabbath, in accordance with the order given 
him. Viewed in this context, the entire healing event can 
therefore only mean that the sabbath law has been 
abrogated—and what prodigious significance that had 
for Judaism. But when we reflect further on the matter, 
it turns out that the Evangelist himself did not intend to 
sustain this meaning as he continues the story. 
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He makes use of the tradition in order to make his 
own point; better put, in order to bring out in the 
tradition what, on his own perception, is contained 
therein. As a consequence, the Evangelist does not 
handle the text arbitrarily. His “composition” is intended 
to liberate the right message of Jesus, nothing more. In 
so doing, he does not entertain the slightest doubt about 
the “reality” of the tradition that has come down to him, 
but he does have questions, in all probability, about the 
clarity of the transmitted report and this is where his own 
interpretation comes into play. 

The tradition of the healing at the pool that he here 
takes up already has a history behind it. We are still able 
to observe that, although we cannot reconstruct it word 
for word in its earliest form. That owes, in part, to the 
fact that this tradition was not valued by the Evangelist 
for itself, but only for the correct significance attached to 
the Christ. He did not concern himself to transmit the 
tradition that had come down to him with solicitious 
exactitude, and he was not an artist with a desire to paint. 
That of course protected him from becoming lost in 
details, but sometimes, as a consequence, particulars are 
lost that were necessary for the understanding of earlier 
readers. That is demonstrated by the amplification of 
verse 3 and the addition of a new verse 4. 

The healing story offers many possibilities of colorful 
and vivacious narration. However, the Evangelist hurries 
to come as quickly as possible to what is important 
because Jesus appears. The old tradition of the pool with 
the curative powers, in which an angel stirred the waters 
upon occasion—on this verse 4 would have given correct 
advice—and which then enabled a single individual to be 
cured, would have permitted it to be made clear, for 
example, how superior Jesus was to this Jewish Lourdes. 
He effects with a single word what the sick man had been 
waiting in vain for thirty-eight years to obtain. But the 
Evangelist has something more important to say. The 
command of Jesus that effects the miracle, “Rise, take up 
your pallet, and walk,” is the point of departure for what 
has to be narrated as the real event. 

In this instance Jesus provokes a breach of the sabbath. 
This feature, which was already embedded in the 
tradition, could have been exploited to show Jesus’ 
power over the sabbath. But the Evangelist does not 
proceed along those lines. He indicates that there is no 
sabbath rest for God—in spite of Gen 2:2—and thus not 
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for Jesus either. To understand this “thus” correctly is 
the aim of Jesus’ discourse in verses 19-21, 24-26, and 
30a. 

The Jews could understand Jesus’ claim that he acts 
exactly like his Father, God, only as blasphemy: Jesus 
arrogates to himself what belongs to God alone. He 
appears to want to steal divinity for himself. But the 
contrary is true. He can do nothing of himself. He is not 
a “second God” or even the one true God. He exists only 
for God. The term “obedience” is not suitable. That suits 
a servant, but not a son, as the Evangelist understands 
this sonship. The son looks only to the Father, and does 
here on earth what he sees the Father do. The Father has 
no secrets from him. He reveals everything to him. The 
Father has life in himself and thus has the ablility to 
bestow it. Involved is not this earthly life, which invar- 
iably ends in the grave, but real life—it is called “eternal 
life” here. Jesus also possesses this true life and the ability 
to bestow it on others: he can do what he sees the Father 
doing, and will do nothing else. Like the Father, he can 
cause the dead to rise and can make them alive. A sug- 
gestion that he is able to perform such things is given in 
the healing story with the word, “rise” (&yeıpe). The 
Evangelist exploits the feature of the sabbath breach: 
such an act is always possible. The real purpose of the 
entire earthly life of Jesus is to give such life. Everything 
that he performs in his miracles points to that. 

However, in spite of everything, this divine act 
remains a mystery. It occurs in living man, who is never- 
theless actually dead in his earthly existence that is 
alienated from God. This divine act of Jesus permits 
man, here and now, to pass over from death to life, the 
life that deserves the name. Of what it consists is not 
further described. Later, the Evangelist will now and 
again remind the reader what this life is: “My Father and 
I will come and make our home with him” is the way one 
of these hints runs (14:23). Jesus has overcome the sepa- 
ration of God and man (1:14), so runs the promise. That 
promise is fulfilled wherever a man hears the message of 
Jesus and sees the Father in him—the Father who is so 
dismayingly invisible (1:18, 6:46). As a consequence, 
because Jesus has so thoroughly emptied himself on 
behalf of God, God is present here in all his fullness 
(1:16). 

Since the Evangelist has eyes only for this event as a 
whole, his narration of earthly events often seems flat 
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and colorless. He has only one passion (as Kásemann 
correctly observes on occasion) and that is the one in 
which the Father can become visible for us (for it really 
does depend on the Father: 14:28). As a result, in this 
Gospel, much more than in the Synoptics, the everyday 
world is short-changed and Jesus comes perilously close 
to being misunderstood docetically. He goes from “sign” 
to “sign.” His life consists of nothing but allusions to the 
Father, is a continuous allusion to the Father. And yet no 
one can understand this allusion prior to the coming of 
the Spirit (7:39). But for the Evangelist the Spirit has 
already come. He can therefore speak of the allusion and 
lift the veil of the mystery in the discourses of Jesus just a 
bit. 

One can understand that this picture of Jesus appeared 
to the redactor of the Gospel to be in need of augmenta- 
tion (vv 22f., 27-29, 30b). He therefore added as much 
as he could of what the *church"?? said in its confession 
that differed from or went beyond what the Evangelist 
proclaimed, and he did so in a style that conformed as 
much as possible to that of the Evangelist. And so the 
redactor paints over the Johannine picture of Jesus, 
without really being aware of it, and represents Jesus as 
the “Son of man,” who will execute judgment on the 
world as such at the end of time, when the graves open 
and the dead rise up, some to the resurrection of life, 
others to the resurrection of judgment. Consequently, 
because Jesus will be the judge to whom God has given 
over all judgment, one must honor Jesus as one honors 
the Father, and one must fear him as one fears the 
Father. For this Father, whom Jesus, as the son of man, 
will make evident, has become unlike the Father pro- 
claimed by the Evangelist. Jesus himself has become like 
the Jesus in the Sistine Chapel. Before him those con- 
demned, those who have done evil, will be cast into hell. 
With this doctrine of judgment the moral demand has 
been inserted into the Gospel of John as what is really 
essential. And there arises a furtive struggle between the 
Johannine picture of Jesus and God and that of the 


redactor. The reader, as well as the learned exegete, will 
therefore easily become bewildered and will often not 
know how he or she is to forge a unity out of everything 
that nevertheless appears in this Gospel. 

The segment, 5:1-30, is an especially important 
specimen of Johannine composition. The healing story 
admits of restructuring as a story about breaking the 
sabbath. The conflict that arises as a result is retarded 
because the one who was healed does not know who 
Jesus is. Exegetes have complained in part that the 
reader does not learn how the man who was healed 
learns the name of Jesus in the temple.’ But the Evan- 
gelist leaves it to the reader to puzzle out things not 
essential for himself. A sentence like: “Then the man 
who was healed learned that the name of his healer was 
‘Jesus’” would have been extremely awkward. In that 
case, the one healed would really appear to be an un- 
grateful and wicked individual; as it is, that is only an 
auxiliary hypothesis of Hirsch. Now, finally, the conflict 
with the Jews breaks out. It leads to Jesus’ haughty words 
about his relationship to his Father (v 17). It is erroneous 
to conclude’ that Jesus makes himself equal to God. 
The Evangelist can now develop his particular chris- 
tology in 5:19-21, 24-26, 30a, c. It is genuinely new. 
Precisely because Jesus renounces his own willfulness in 
its entirety and exists only for the Father is there due him 
the “glory” (ö0£a) of the sovereign who sent him.?5 
Because men can see only in him the Father who remains 
invisible (14:9), an encounter with him and with his word 
possesses that decisive character that goes back to the 
“drawing power" (6:44) of the Father. The determi- 
nation of the eternal destiny of man is decided in the 
here and now of this encounter (5:24). The word of Jesus 
plays such a role only in the Gospel of John. To that 
extent it corresponds to the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, although this characteristic, viewed purely formally, 
may appear to be gnostic also. This encounter is made 
possible only after Easter by the coming of the Spirit 
(7:39). The expression, “The hour comes and now is,” is 
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therefore very important to and characteristic of the 
Evangelist. It explains at once why the Evangelist can 
relate earthly works, although they still remain incom- 
prehensible. Like the Gospel of Mark, he is concerned to 
show the identity of Jesus with the exalted Lord in a time 
when the companions of the earthly Jesus and the wit- 
nesses of his resurrection had died. That identity cannot 
be made visible from the standpoint of the exalted Lord. 
In opposition to the gnostic movement," the attempt 
was made to assure the reality of the resurrected Lord by 
heightening his miracles and by giving evidence that he 
had partaken of food and drink. When the Gospel of 
John is understood aright, all this apologetic becomes 
unnecessary. In the opinion of the Fourth Evangelist, the 
identity of Jesus with the exalted Lord can be guaranteed 
only on the basis of the earthly Jesus, although his true 
being was not perceived by the faithful until after Easter. 
Since, however, the Gospel was read by the post-Faster 
community, to which the Spirit had opened up these 
hints (“signs”) that those who listened to Jesus did not yet 
understand, this message of a hidden revelation was now 
entirely meaningful. John 5:25 contains this peculiar 
dialectic between the uncomprehended revelation in the 
earthly life of Jesus and his exalted existence. The 
believing hearing of the word of Jesus was the eschato- 
logical moment for the Evangelist. He did not anticipate 
a cosmic catastrophe, in which everything would be 
made right. The way to the Father was open here and 
now for the believers. But because the "church" did not 
understand this Gospel and therefore held doggedly to 
what appeared to the Fourth Gospel to be unimportant, 
its theology of the word was again obscured by renewed 
emphasis on miracle, sacrament, office, parousia. The 
identity of the earthly Jesus with the exalted Lord could 
be guaranteed only on the basis of the earthly Jesus, 
although he was not understood until after Faster. This 
peculiar tension between the uncomprehended reve- 
lation in the earthly life of Jesus and the office of the 
exalted one underscores both the attraction and the 
repulsion of the Fourth Gospel. Paul developed his 
message on the basis of his vision of the risen Lord; Mark 
‘labored unsuccessfully, in effect, with the “mysterious 
revelation” of the messianic secret. 


Since Bultmann used the concept of *crisis" —crisis 
understood as the crisis of decision—he had not yet 
discovered that verses 22-23 also derive from the 
redactor and not just verses 27-29 (and 30b). In chapter 
5 there are thus relatively long insertions in the text of 
the Evangelist made by the redactor. That supports our 
earlier surmise that the Gospel of John was subjected to 
considerable modification prior to its publication. That 
long hindered the recognition that there were three, not 
two, different hands to be distinguished in the Gospel of 
John, and that each of these was theologically unique: 

1. The source, which put the greatest possible empha- 
sis on the great miracles as proof that Jesus was the son of 
God; 

2. The Gospel proper, which represented a theological 
breakthrough and interpreted the miracles only as signs 
of the relationship to God; 

3. The redactor, who enriched the Gospel of John 
with a theology of the sacraments and a primitive ethic, 
as well as with the disciple whom Jesus loved, whom he 
employed apologetically. 

That the source, above all, contains the pericopes that 
are most strikingly narrated makes it even more difficult 
to discern the theology and evolution of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The faith that the Johannine Jesus demands is not 
actually related to him, but is referred to the Father, who 
sent him (5:24). Jesus speaks "only" the revelatory word 
that is necessary for faith. Yet this word really only 
repeats the words of the Father (3:34, 7:16, 8:26, 38, 40, 
14:10, 24, 17:8), and so 5:24 corresponds entirely to this 
basic notion. It follows from this that the preaching of 
the disciples (and of course of the Evangelist) possesses 
this decisive character following the outpouring of the 
Spirit (20:22). We have attempted, in the exegesis of 
verses 21 and 24-26, to shed light on how the Evangelist 
understands the process of passing over into life. The 
fact that verses 31—47 follow upon this pericope in the 
text demonstrates that there are as yet unresolved 
difficulties. 


76 Inthe gnostic movement, the incarnation of the 
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demonic material world and thus to prompt a docetic 
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John 5:31-47 


14. Testimony for Jesus 
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31 "|f | bear witness to myself, my testimony 
is not true; 32/ there is another who 
bears witness to me, and | know that the 
testimony which he bears to me is true. 
33/ You sent to John, and he has borne 
witness to the truth. 34/ Not that the 
testimony which I receive is from man; 
but I say this that you may be saved. 35/ 
He was a burning and shining lamp, and 
you were willing to rejoice for a while in 
his light. 36/ But the testimony which | 
have is greater than that of John; for the 
works which the Father has granted me 
to accomplish, these very works which I 
am doing, bear me witness that the 
Father has sent me. 37/ And the Father 
who sent me has himself borne witness 
to me. His voice you have never heard, 
his form you have never seen; 38/ and 
you do not have his word abiding in you, 
for you do not believe him whom he has 
sent. 39/ You search the scripture 
because you think that in them you have 
eternal life; and it is they that bear wit- 
ness to me; 40/ yet you refuse to come to 
me that you may have life. 

41/1 do not receive glory from men. 42/ 
But I know that you have not the love of 
God within you. 43/ | have come in my 
Father's name, and you do not receive 
me; if another comes in his own name, 
him you will receive. 44/ How can you 
believe, who receive glory from one 
another and do not seek the glory that 
comes from the only God? 45/ Do not 
think that | shall accuse you to the 
Father; it is Moses who accuses you, on 
whom you set your hope. 46/ If you 
believed Moses, you would believe me, 
for he wrote of me. 47/ But if you do not 
believe his writings, how will you believe 
my words?" 


m31 Jesus admits that his self-testimony would have no 
value if he bears witness to himself. The author of the 
gospel must have known what kind of offense it was when 
Jesus constantly speaks of himself in his relation to the 
Father as the one whom the Father had sent. Is that not a 
form of self-testimony to which one need not pay atten- 
tion? Is it not a human claim pure and simple that ex- 
presses an extreme form of arrogance? How can one 
require faith in such a claim? These responses corre- 
spond precisely to Jewish logic, which was taken over by 
the early community. 

#32 Now, however, Jesus asserts that there is really 
another who bears testimony on his behalf. When he, 
Jesus, emphasizes that he knows this witness to be true, 
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that is of course a peculiar continuation of the same line 
of thought. To invoke a witness of whose veracity one 
was not persuaded would indeed be senseless. 
Consequently, the reading attested by & D a e q sy* 
“you know” (oidare) is understandable: it implies that the 
Jews recognize the truth of this witness on behalf of 
Jesus. However, since the Jews have neither heard the 
voice of God nor seen his form, according to verse 37, 
and since his word does not abide in them, they do not 
know the testimony of the Father and know nothing 
about his truth. Whoever conceived the conjecture "you 
know" (oidare) most likely thought of John the Baptist as 
that “other witness," who is mentioned in verse 33. But 
for Johannine thought it was self-evident that God alone 


could really be the witness, and it is further self-evident 
that this witness is true. 

m33 The Jews turned to John the Baptist and he bore 
witness for “the truth" (1:19-27). That could mean 
simply that the Baptist proclaimed Jesus as "the coming 
one" and testified that he was the lamb of God and the 
bearer of the Spirit (1:29-34). But the expression used in 
verse 33 perhaps has a further and higher sense. Jesus 
refers to himself in 14:6 as *the truth." In that case, the 
sentence implies that the Baptist is bearing witness to 
Jesus as "the truth," who was sent by God into the world 
(cf. 18:37). 

= 34 But Jesus does not accept human testimony. He 
cannot seriously invoke it. For the Baptist, too, is a mere 
man; he is “of the earth" (3:31). Asa consequence, his 
testimony, too, has limited value. Had Jesus called on this 
testimony, he would have admitted that God can be 
guaranteed by human testimony. In that case, God 
would be subject to human judgment. Accordingly, God 
and he whom God has sent would become part and 
parcel of the world. Why then does Jesus mention the 
testimony of the Baptist at all? The answer, "that you 
may be saved," could then imply that the response of the 
Baptist made it possible for some to reflect on the matter 
and to pose seriously the question whether Jesus was not 
really who he claimed to be. 

m35 Verse 35 appears to belitte the Baptist and to chide 
the Jews with respect to their behavior toward John. 
John of course was not that "light" ( Jesus alone is the 
"light"; cf. 1:9), but he was a lamp that was lighted and is 
burning. The image that comes to mind is that of the 
small lamp in antiquity that was filled with oil and fitted 
with a wick and that gave a weak light. F. Neubauer has 
conjectured that there is an allusion to Ps 132:17 in this 
figure: “I have prepared a lamp for my anointed.” At all 
events, such allusions do not belong to the style of the 
Evangelist. On the other hand, one might accept such an 
allusion were Christian scribalism at work. It comports 
with the conviction of the Evangelist that the Baptist 
made reference to Jesus. The Evangelist also reports that 
everyone was leaving John and going over to Jesus 
(3:26). But evidence provided by the continuation of 
verse 35 to the effect that the Baptist was not taken 
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seriously and his reference to Jesus was ignored, would 
not have been put into the record as yet. Had people 
been glad just to have “a man of God" in their midst? 
That is not, as Lohmeyer claims,! “merely an artful hint" 
that “John was a messianic figure to them [the Jews]." It 
could well recall the acclaim with which the preaching 
and baptism of John was received in his day. But that 
interpretation is not certain. 

m36 Jesus, however, has a better witness than the Baptist 
(that is probably what is meant by "greater than John," 
neilo roO ` Iedvvov), viz., the works that the Father gave 
him to do. From the perspective of Johannine theology, 
this can be understood only by taking the "works" as 
“signs.” In that case, they would of course not be acces- 
sible to everyone and would not be compelling in the 
sense in which the world would prefer it. They would 
have something to say only to the one “who is born from 
above.” If one understands “works” in this way, then the 
Evangelist is true to his message. God and the one whom 
he sent, accordingly, cannot be established “objectively,” 
like a high pressure zone. Faster is of course a date on 
the calendar, but when Faster occurs for the individual, 
it cannot be dated. 

a37 In addition to these “works,” the Father is now also 
mentioned as witness. That is not suitable to the context. 
'The Father is indeed the sole witness that really must be 
considered, but the Jews have never caught sight of him 
and have never heard his voice. It is difficult for the 
interpreter to account for the fact that God is mentioned 
as a witness alongside the Baptist, the works, and Scrip- 
ture. That is to say nothing of the fact that the elders saw 
God on Mt. Sinai, along with Moses, according to Exod 
24:11. Verse 37 knows nothing of that. The Jews who 
are being addressed have never heard the voice of the 
Father nor seen his form. Strictly speaking, for the Jews 
the Father was the unknown God. Of course it helps to 
observe that the Jews represent the unbelieving world. 
m38 The statement that the Jews do not have God's word 
abiding in them has to be interpreted to mean that they 
have only tentatively decided for Jesus (2:23-25). Yet in 
the present segment they do not decide for Jesus and the 
Father at all, but do not believe the one whom the Father 
has sent, as is expressly emphasized. To what does 


l  DasUrchristentum. Vol. 1, Johannes der Täufer (Göt- 


tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932) 29. 
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“word” (Aóyos) refer? To Jesus, the Logos of the Pro- 
logue, or to the OT? 
m39 Verse 39 is an especially controversial passage. The 
original form of the text is probably “search” (épavváre) 
attested by Pss 9575 PEger 2 (ca. 150 CE) and B. Later 
manuscripts have restored the classical form, épevvare. 
The meaning is not affectd by the vowel change. 

Papyrus Egerton 2 contains material from the synop- 
tic, Johannine, and apocryphal traditions. Its author was 
presumably familiar with several gospels and created his 
own gospel out of them for his community. Barrett 
quotes the text that is parallel to the text of John (lines 
5-10) and discusses the two.? He goes into Black's thesis 
(see further below) that an Aramaic form of the saying of 
Jesus lies behind this passage and the variants attested in 
a b sy“. Jeremias has reconstructed the text and trans- 
lated it as follows: *. .. «to» the lawyer<s '. . . e>very one 
who act<s contrary to the l>aw, but not mel...(5)... 
what he does, as he does it.’ «And» having turn<ed> to 
<the> rulers of the people he <sp>oke the following 
saying; ‘(Ye) search the scriptures in which ye think that 
ye have life; these are they (10) which bear witness of 
me.? Do not think that I came to accuse «you? to my 
Father! There is one <that ac>cuses <you>, even Moses, 
on whom ye have set your hope.'* And when they 
sa(15)<id>: ‘We know that God <hath> spok<en> to 
Moses, but as for thee, we know not <whence thou 
art>,’> Jesus answered and said unto them: ‘Now 
(already) accusation is raised® against <your> unbelief. 
(20) «No one o>therwise . . .'"7 

Mayeda provides a full apparatus. He conjectures that 
the Papyrus made use of a source that was also known to 
the Gospel of John. We share Jeremias' judgment that 
the author freely quoted fragments of the gospel tradi- 
tion (from memory), combined them, and then revised 


2 John, 268. 

3 John 5:39. 

4 John 5:45. 

5 John 9:29. 

6 Cf. John 12:31. 
7 


20. 


Jeremias, NTApoc 1: 96; Unknown Sayings of Jesus, tr. 
Reginald H. Fuller (London: S. P. C. K., 1958) 18- 


them. Black conjectures that both the Gospel of John and 
Papyrus Egerton 2 have an Aramaic source with the 
wording: dr, dis‘bhirin 'attun b'hon.9 The Gospel of John 
represents the ambiguous Aramaic "1 with örı, while 
Papyrus Egerton 2 more correctly by the relative 
pronoun. The old Latin witness b transmits part of verse 
39 in doubled form: quoniam putatis vos in ipsis vitam 
aeternam habere, in quibus putatis vos vitam habere. The 
Latin witnesses a ff? and both Armenian versions also 
offer the relative pronoun. The Aramaic term "26, 
which Black conjectures here, can mean both "to think, 
imagine" and “to hope."!? On the other hand, Barrett 
emphasizes that the hypothesis of an Aramaic original is 
indeed possible but not essential. He understands the 
verb “search” (épavváre) not as an imperative but as an 
indicative: "You search the Scriptures with the motive of 
gaining eternal life, and it is they that bear witness to 
me." Papyrus Fgerton 2, on the other hand, must be 
translated as: "You search the Scriptures in which you 
suppose you have eternal life." Barrett believes this 
“smoother” reading is secondary.!! 

We prefer to translate épvavváre ("search") as an indi- 
cative. The theme of Scripture is taken up again in verse 
45, with which Payprus Fgerton 2 also continues (see 
above). But the Paprus does not provide us with an 
original text of the Gospel of John; rather, it combines 
various Scriptural texts on the principle of word associ- 
ation. 

Hirsch is of the opinion that the words "because you 
think that in them you have eternal life" (8rt bpets doxetre 
êv abrais Conv aiwviov éxev) are an additon of the 
redactor.!? They are intended to explain why the study 
of the Scriptures does not lead the Jews to Jesus: the Jews 
believe that they already have life in the Law and the 
Prophets. But in that case it is not the study of Scripture 


Clarendon Press, *1954) 54f. 

10 An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 21954) 181f. 

11 John, 268. On the subject of an Aramaic 7 in NT 
texts, see Haenchen, "Zum Text der Apostel- 
geschichte," in his Gott und Mensch. Gesammelte 
Aufsütze 1 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1965) 172- 
205, esp. 196. 


8 Das Leben-Jesu-Fragment Papyrus Egerton 2 und seine 12 Studien, 57f. 
Stellung in der urchristlichen Literaturgeschichte (Bern: 


P. Haupt, 1946). 


9 An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (Oxford: 
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that alienates them from Jesus, but the prejudice with 
which they conduct their study. It is not the redactor 
who has introduced something foreign into the text; it is 
the exegete who imports an alien meaning using these 
words as the occasion. 

m40 The text does not say that the Jews do not want to 
come to Jesus because they believe they already have 
salvation in the Law and the Prophets.!? Rather, the 
Jews are reproached because they do not want to come to 
Jesus for life, although the Scriptures bear witness to 
Jesus. 

m41 Verse 41 is reminiscent of verse 34 with its “I do not 
receive glory from men," which seems rather abrupt. 
Jesus makes no use of the testimony of the Baptist. He 
seeks the glory of God, i.e, the glory that is given by God, 
as indicated by verse 44, which picks up the thread again. 
#42 The connection between verses 41 and 42 is difficult 
(but cf. 2:23-25). Some manuscripts have sought to 
smooth the text by rearrangement: "that you do not have 
the love of God."!* This rearrangement is attested by 
(8°) D b e q. Boismard points to this passage as another 
one of those passages where Sinaiticus and D concur. We 
are of the opinion, however, that a special text-type is not 
manifest in these cases, but that, in the Gospel of John, 
Sinaiticus has been strongly influenced in a "Western" 
direction. 

m43 Verse 43 again lacks a good connection with the 
preceding and its content is unclear: Who is the one who 
comes in his own name and is acknowledged by the Jews? 
Hirsch has judged that to be an allusion to Bar Kochba,!5 
which was written, of course, by a redactor and not the 
Evangelist. All our manuscripts admittedly contain the 
verse. However, the Gospel of John appeared prior to 
Bar Kochba, as one must now agree in view of $55? and 
Papyrus Egerton 2. Spitta sees a reference to Deut 18:20 
in this verse.!? But there reference is to a prophet who 
presumes to speak in God's name when God has not 
authorized him to speak, or to a prophet who speaks in 
the names of other gods. The verse thus remains 


13 Contrary to Bultmann, John, 267f. [201]. 


John 5:31-47 


obscure. 

m44 A new thought is again introduced in this verse: the 
one who seeks glory from men and does not strive for the 
glory that comes from the only God is unable to come to 
faith. That could be a development of the thought in 
verse 42. 

m45-57 These verses are related to verse 39 in content: 
the Scriptures bear witness to Jesus. Moses has already 
written of Jesus. Luke 24:44 shows that the later com- 
munity appropriated the OT for this form of persuasion. 
It does not suit the theology of the Evangelist, but it 
probably comes close to Luke 16:31. Judgment follows, 
for the Evangelist, in the moment in which man rejects 
the message of Jesus. To hold that the Jews should 
already have acknowledged Jesus on the basis of the OT, 
and therefore that the Jews are actually guilty of dis- 
obedience to Moses, is a form of apologetic that is 
foreign to the Evangelist; it comes very close to identi- 
fying the real guilt of the Jews as their lack of faith with 
respect to Moses. 


Overview 

A break comes between verses 30 and 31. The themes of 
the resurrection of the dead and the relation of the 
Father and Son are not carried further, and the tightly 
woven train of thought is broken off. These difficulties 
show up in almost all modern commentaries (on this, 
more below). What follows is only a makeshift. In accord- 
ance with the possibilities, it is presupposed that we are 
moving in the thought world of the Evangelist. T'hat 
Jesus speaks of himself and of his authority as the one 
sent by the Father belongs to the peculiarities of the 
Gospel of John. Is that not testimony to himself? Is that 
not then worthless in the eyes of the Jews? Is that not 
purely and simply a human claim reflecting the greatest 
possible arrogance? Does the claim of Jesus not demand 
an unexceptional witness, a uaprvpía? It is possible that 
the Evangelist had already faced this question. The 
answer he gives in the farewell discourses appears to 


14 [Rather than: "that the love of God you do not 


have."—Translator.] 


15 Studien, 58; Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannes, 27, 


had already suggested this interpretation. 


16 Das Johannesevangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910) 133. 
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point to the Spirit, which puts all the questions of the 
disciples to rest. It is not out of the question, however, 
that the entire segment, verses 31-47, which treat the 
problem of “witness” (uaprupia) and of “glory” (5ó£a), is a 
redactional addition; it is designed to indicate that there 
were, nevertheless, valid witnesses for Jesus. 

Brown makes evident what internal difficulties have to 
be faced in verses 31-47. In his opinion, verse 31 pre- 
supposes the silent objection, which is articulated in 8:13: 
“No one can be his own witness.”!” In fact, the principle 
is enunciated in the Mishnah, Ketub. 2.9.1? Jesus enumer- 
ates four witnesses who speak on his behalf. However, 
according to Brown, they are only four aspects of the 
“other” witness (the “Father”), who is mentioned in verse 
32: (1) John the Baptist (see 1:19-34); (2) Jesus’ 
miracles;!9 (3) the Father himself (who, in Brown’s 
interpretation of verse 38, provides internal testimony 
within the hearts of men); (4) the sacred Scriptures 
(which come from God). 

A saying of Jesus with such an apologetic tendency is 
unknown to the Synoptics. As a consequence, Brown 
believes that this entire segment could derive from the 
apologetic of the Christian community in the face of 
Jewish objections; indeed, the whole of chapter 5 is 
intended to move Jewish Christians to leave the syna- 
gogue and profess their faith in Jesus. 

According to Brown, verses 41-47 are directed 
against the roots of Jewish disbelief.?? Jesus is angry with 
the Jews not on the basis of personal ambition, but 
because they reject God's presence in him. Verses 45-47 
attack the Jews at their most sensitive point: they hope 
that Moses will be their advocate before God,?! but he is 
their prosecutor. 

Granted that verses 31—40 stem from the apologetic of 
the Christian community, then the tensions that exist 
between and among these verses had not yet become 
evident, let alone explained. The identity of the “other” 
(aAAos) in verse 32, who is different from Jesus, was 
already contested in ancient times. Because of verses 34 


17 John, 1: 227-29. 


18 Billerbeck, 2: 446; cf. J.-P. Charlier, “L’exégése 


and 36, Cyril of Alexandria and the Latin Church 
Fathers saw the “Father” here (as do Bultmann and 
Brown himself today). Chrysostom and most of the 
Greek Fathers, however, interpreted the “other” to refer 
to the Baptist.?? If the reference is to the “Father,” the 
subsequent reference to the Baptist does not fit the 
context. Even if John’s testimony has come from God 
(see 1:29—36), it is here rejected as the testimony of man 
(v 34). The implication, moreover, is that the four 
categories of testimony recognized by Brown are not to 
be understood as four aspects of God. If the “works” 
(£pya) refer to the miracles of Jesus, as Brown believes, 
then this verse runs counter to the theology of the 
Evangelist, as it was expounded earlier. On the other 
hand, it would conform to the theology of the narrative 
material of which he has made use. But such an assess- 
ment of the miracles can also have suited the redactor 
very well. That is not unimportant for the question of 
sources. Bultmann's interpretation of the “works” (épya) 
as referring to the whole activity of Jesus as revealer 
arouses the suspicion that it is intended to avoid the 
*most obvious" reference to the miracles of Jesus, which 
is more immediately plausible. God cannot really be 
introduced as the third witness, since “the witness" is not 
an aspect of God. Consequently, it is puzzling why the 
Father is introduced as a third witness in his own right, 
alongside the Baptist and the miracles. Brown interprets 
verse 37 as internal testimony evidently in order to 
undergird his "four aspect" theory. The reference to 
Scripture in the text, i.e., in verse 39, has not been 
clearly marked off from what precedes. 

All of this creates the impression that the entire 
segment, verses 31—47, is really an attempt, not thought 
through, to protect Jesus from the charge that his asser- 
tions about himself are of no value, by introducing 
*objective" witnesses. That applies also to verses 45—47. 
These verses are not really connected with verses 43f., 
but come closer to verses 39f., without simply being 
united thematically with them. 


21 See Billerbeck, 2: 561. 
22 In Joh. 11.1; MPG 59, p. 230. 


johannique d'un précepte légal: Jean VIII, 17," RB 


67 (1960) 503-15. 


19 This is how Brown understands the “works” [épya], 
which Bultmann, however, takes to mean the whole 
of Jesus' activity as revealer ( John, 265f. [190f.]). 


20 John, 1: 228f. 
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Now that suggests the conclusion that the redactor 
played a greater role in the transmitted text of the 
Gospel of John than has hitherto been accepted. If the 
verses identified by us as insertions (vv 5, 22f, 27-29, 
30b) are intended to supplement the Johannine doctrine 
of the resurrection of the “dead” in the present en- 
counter with the message of Jesus; and if they are 
intended to supplement that doctrine with the older 
expectation embedded in futuristic eschatology and the 
doctrine of the last judgment by the Son of man at the 
end of days; we could then say that the redactor has 


John 5:31-47 


made the attempt here to supplement the Johannine 
doctrine of Jesus’ self-witness, left unguarded in a way 
peculiar to him, and to undergird it with arguments 
evidently created to meet Jewish objections. 
Furthermore, the tradition of the witness of the 
Baptist for Jesus, taken over by the Evangelist, emerges 
as not entirely suitable to the doctrine of the Evangelist: 
The "Father" is visible only in Jesus, and so only those 
who participate in the Spirit after Easter can see him. 
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The Feeding of the Five Thousand 
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After this Jesus went to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of 
Tiberias. 2/ And a multitude followed 
him, because they saw the signs which 
he did on those who were diseased. 3/ 
Jesus went up into the hills, and there 
sat down with his disciples. 4/ Now the 
Passover, the feast of the Jews, was at 
hand. 5/ Lifting up his eyes, then, and 
seeing that a multitude was coming to 
him, Jesus said to Philip, "How are we to 
buy bread, so that these people may eat 
(and be satisfied)?" 6/ This he said to test 
him, for he himself knew what he would 
do. 7/ Philip answered him, "Two hun- 
dred denarii would not buy enough bread 
for each of them to get a little." 8/ One of 
his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother, said to him, 9/ "There is a lad 
here who has five barley loaves and two 
fish; but what are they among so many?" 
10/ Jesus said, "Make the people sit 
down." Now there was much grass in the 
place; so the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. 11/ Jesus then took 
the loaves, and when he had given 
thanks, he distributed them to those who 
were seated; so also the fish, as much as 
they wanted. 12/ And when they had 
eaten their fill, he told his disciples, 
“Gather up the fragments left over, that 
nothing may be lost." 13/ So they gath- 
ered them up and filled twelve baskets 
with fragments from the five loaves, left 
by those who had eaten. 14/ When the 
people saw the sign which he had done, 
they said, "This is indeed the prophet 
who is to come into the world " 15/ 
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Perceiving then that they were about to 


come and take him by force to make him 
king, Jesus withdrew again to the hills by 
himself. 


m1 “After this" (erh rara) is one of the little connectives 
used in the Gospel of John.! According to the present 
text of the Gospel, Jesus had been speaking prior to this 
time in Jerusalem. The transition is difficult. For this 
reason, many exegetes have placed chapter 6 before 
chapter 5. Bultmann arranges the text as follows: after 
chapter 4 comes 6:1—59, then chapter 5; 7:15-24 and 
8:13-20 follow in that order. The title for the whole 
section is “Revelation as Kpiots [Judgment]."? These 
rearrangements are impossible.? The outline based on 
these rearrangements, consequently, also does not stand 
up. Brown rightly concludes that placing chapter 6 
before chapter 5 has some advantages, but he does not 
think it absolutely necessary.* Other arguments speak for 
the traditional order, which is what we also prefer. The 
Evangelist has no interest in reproducing exactly the 
itinerary of Jesus. He presumably did not have the 
possibility of doing so. "The other side of the sea" 
appears to locate the following event on the east shore. 
The identification of the sea is overdone. This problem 
was recognized at an early date and attempts were made 
to eliminate it. While (G) N pc sy? omit rûs TaAıXeias (“of 
Galilee”), D (©) pc b c r! eliminate the double designation 
by inserting els rà pépn (“the regions of") before rijs 
Tifepiábos (“of Tiberias”). The phrase els rà uépr appears 
in Mark 8:10 and Matt 2:22, 15:21, 16:13. Hirsch 
incorrectly holds the view that the reading of D is "the 
point of departure for all manuscript variants." B75 
reads the text as it appears in Greek New Testaments 
today, while P56, which Hirsch did not yet know, inserts 
Tijs Tıßepiados into the text. Josephus? uses the name 


1l See further on 2:12. 


2 John, 203-84 [149-214]. Cf. Schnackenburg, John, 11 
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See the Introduction §4, “Disorder and Re- 


Billerbeck, 2: 467-77; Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, 15 


Tiberias to designate the sea in question; Tiberias, the 
city, was founded 26 CE.” Pausanias? refers to Aluvv 
Tifepiába Övonalonevov (“the lake called Tiberias”). In 
John 21:1, the editor who supplements the Gospel refers 
to “the sea of Tiberias.” He also supplemented the text 
here by adding the new name to the old. 

m2 The context does not make comprehensible why a 
multitude of people was following (imperfect of dura- 
tion) Jesus. This feature belongs to the tradition of this 
story (which is secondary in relation to the synoptic 
account). “They saw" is a constructio ad sensum.? The 
reading of $555, &dewpovv (“they used to see," imperfect), is 
an improvement on the imperfect éwpovv, which corre- 
sponds to the participle &wpwv read by 8 & pm; $55 reads 
&dewpwv. The forms of dewpew replace the present and 
imperfect of öpdw, which is not common.!? The crowd 
gathers because people saw the healings of Jesus. That 
note is derived from the theology of the source. The 
Evangelist contests taking the signs in their literal sense 
in verse 26. Mark is also not entirely successful in intro- 
ducing the crowd.!! 

m3 Manuscripts 8 and D again concur; X in the entire 
Gospel of John often shows "Western" influence.!? Mark 
knows nothing of a mountain (6:30—44, 8:1—10), 
although Matthew probably does in Matt 15:29 (feeding 
of the 4,000), but not in 14:33 (feeding of the 5,000).!8 
That Jesus first sees the multitude coming to him in verse 
5 but does not escape to the hills until verse 15,!* betrays 
a secondary development, which was probably found 
already in the source.!5 

m4 Wellhausen regards verse 4 as one of those “mile- 


10 BDF $101, s.v. öpdw. 

See Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu, 245. 

12 Contrary to Boismard, “Le Papyrus Bodmer II,” RB 
74 (1957) 366. 

13 Cf. Gardner-Smith, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1938) 27- 
33. 

14 Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannes, 28. 

Contrary to Bultmann, John, 211 n. 5 [156 n. 4]. 





stones of chronology” introduced at random into the 
narrative and only subsequently tacked on to the text; 16 
such chronological notices extended the duration of 
Jesus’ activity by several years. Hirsch conjectures,!” 
correctly in my judgment, that the editor at least indi- 
cated the institution of the Lord's Supper with this verse, 
since he remarked its absence in the narrative.!? 

m5 Verse 5 opens the narrative proper with a certain 
solemnity.!? Unlike Matt 15:29f., there is no mention 
here of the healing of the sick or of Jesus teaching 
people. The fact that Jesus sits down with his disciples is 
not intended as an analogy to a rabbi who sat and taught. 
Rather, the thought of the miracle that Jesus will per- 
form subsequently dominates the whole story. The 
question addressed to Philip?? may suggest that Jesus 
himself did not know what he intended to do and so 
sought advice and counsel from others. 

m6 There follows the assurance that the question was 
meant to test (not tempt). Jesus knew everything in 
advance and already had the miracle in mind. This is not 
to say that Jesus' omniscience turns his human form into 
a mere appearance, any more than Mark 2:8 and Matt 
9:4 are meant to do that; one must not, therefore, infer 
docetism from such remarks in the Gospel of John. 

a7 Verse 7 is not intended to paint Philip as particularly 
faithless, but to make clear to the reader that the sum of 
200 denarii (already mentioned in the tradition) would 
not be nearly enough.?! The heightening of the miracle 
as the tradition develops is especially evident here. The 
size of the crowd, the number of which is first mentioned 
in verse 10, is therefore quite large. 

m8 Hirsch wants to attribute Andrew to the redactor 
since an “author parsimonious with words"—is that what 
the author of the source was?—would not have said, “one 
of his disciples," and then given his name afterwards.?? 


16 Das Evangelium Johannes, 28. 
17 Studien, 60. 
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But “Andrew, the brother of Simon" appeared earlier in 
1:40 and is mentioned in 1:45, 6:8, 12:22 (twice) in 
addition. Peter himself is skipped over in this passage. 
One might conjecture that Peter is spared in this way 
from the faithlessness that Andrew naively and involun- 
tarily confesses. But the Evangelist does not intend to say 
that. Peter simply does not play a conspicuous role in the 
Gospel of John. 

m9 The observation of Andrew that there was a lad?’ 
there with five barley loaves and two fish is intended only 
to show the reader that in this case human possibilities 
have failed. How the lad came to be there is not a ques- 
tion to be raised. The story is reminiscent of 2 Kgs 
4:42ff.: A man brought to the prophet Elisha twenty 
barley loaves (like poor people eat) and fresh ears of corn 
in a sack. Then the prophet commanded: *Give to the 
people that they may eat." But his servant objected: 
“How am I to set this before a hundred men?" Then he 
replied: *Give them to the men so that they may eat, for 
thus says the Lord, "They shall eat and have some left." 
When he had set the food before the men, they ate and 
had some left, as the Lord had promised. 

While B. Weiss rashly asserts that there is nothing 
against the view that the Evangelist was an eyewitness,?* 
Bauer holds the view, probably correctly, that the Elisha 
story probably served as “the model for our story";?5 
Bultmann, on the other hand, is of the opinion that there 
is no proof that 2 Kgs 4:43f. had any influence on this 


sel”), cf. D. C. Swanson, “Diminutives in the Greek 
New Testament," JBL 77 (1958) 134—51, with tables 


18 Cf. Bultmann, John, 212 n. 2 [156 n. 6]: the relation- 
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ship to the Eucharist is produced by the redactorial 
addition in 6:51-58. 

Bultmann views the matter differently, John, 212 n. 3 
[156 n. 7], and he also resists such solemnity in 4:35. 
Philip is mentioned twelve times in the Gospel of 
John. 

Cf. the Overview. 


of diminutives in Jop, -áptov, -ibtov, -ápbtov, -ıddpıov, - 
ioxos,-ioxn, Je, Altogether, the NT uses thirty-three 
forms of diminutives, so popular in Koine; they 
actually have no diminutive meaning. Matthew and 
Luke have the greatest number of different forms, 
although Mark and John run a close second. Accord- 
ingly, the German edition of Blass-Debrunner is to be 
corrected, but not the English. 


22 Hirsch, Studien, 60. 


23 On the forms rardäpıov (“lad”) and dydpıov ("mor- 25 


24 Das Johannes-Evangelium, 236. 
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narrative.?9 But the agreements are simply too great: a 
supply of barley bread that is much too small is presup- 
posed, with the thought: “What is this for so many?" And 
men are sated and yet there is food left over. Barrett 
believes that 2 Kgs 2:42-44 may have influenced this 
story.?? It is remarkable that Wellhausen does not discuss 
the OT parallel. Nevertheless, it is especially important 
for the history of the development of traditional seg- 
ments. 

m10 Verse 10 of course recalls Mark 6:39ff. But there 
people are made to sit down on the green grass in groups 
of fifty and one hundred, thus making the count re- 
ported in 6:44 possible. Perhaps John has reproduced 
the tradition utilized by him in a somewhat abbreviated 
form. In any case, his interpretation does not hang on 
the miracle story as such, but on its character as a sign, 
which he later reveals (v 35). 

#11 Jesus himself distributes the bread and fish, without 
the help of the twelve apostles. It is of course true that 
the picture is not thereby made clearer. The Evangelist 
pushes the apostles into the background elsewhere. The 
decisive thing is what Jesus does. Each person receives 
not merely a morsel, but as much as he wants. The redac- 
tor has presumably read an allusion to the Lord's Supper 
into “when he had given thanks" (edxaptorjoas), which 
he does not find reported in the Gospel of John. The 
head of every Jewish household, however, said a blessing 
over the bread: “Blessed be you, Yahweh, our God, King 
of the world, . .. who causes the bread to issue from the 
earth.”28 The word “morsel” (óyrápiov) is a diminutive of 
öyov, which means something cooked, to be eaten with 
bread; what is meant is fish to be eaten with bread. 

m12 All were satisfied. In Mark 6:43, those who had 
eaten their fill themselves gathered up the uneaten scraps 
or crumbs of bread (xAáepara). In the Gospel of John, 
Jesus has the disciples do the gathering—perhaps a 
feature derived from the source. Only through this 
feature do the dimensions of the miracle become evi- 
dent: the leftovers gathered together are more, much 
more, than the amount with which they began. Nothing 
is said of remnants of fish. According to a rabbinic 
tradition,?? only those scraps that were smaller than an 
olive were not retrieved. It was also a Jewish custom to 


26 John,212 n. 6 [157 n. 3]. 
27 John, 229. 
28 Billerbeck, 2: 685. 
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collect the scraps of bread. In this case, however, the 
leftovers serve to confirm the miracle. 

#13 The disciples collect twelve basketfuls—one for each 
disciple. How these baskets came to be there all of a 
sudden is a question not to be asked of such a story: they 
are intended to lend vividness without resorting to real- 
ism. The twelve baskets and the five loaves are tellingly 
contrasted with each other: the whole miracle can be 
seen in this one picture. The narrative originally closed 
with this picture. But in this version it moves beyond the 
climax. 

m14 When the people have seen the miracle that Jesus 
has performed, they declare that he is the prophet who 
has come into the world. Acts 3:22f (Deut 18:15) indi- 
cates that the relation of this prophet to Jesus was also 
known and recognized outside Johannine Christianity. 

In Qumran “the prophet” was expected as one of three 
messianic figures (along with the two messiahs): 
4QTestim 5, 1QS 9.10 (also cf. T. Benj. 9.2, T. Levi 8.15, 
1 Macc 4:46, 14:21). 

This passage permits the conjecture that the tradition 
underlying the source used in the Gospel of John was 
also influenced by Jewish Christianity. 
m15 Verse 15 introduces a thought that is fundamentally 
different from verse 14: Jesus perceives that the crowd is 
going to take him, because of the miracle of the loaves, 
and make him king. That Jesus escapes this desire of the 
crowd by beating a hasty retreat to the hills?® is contra- 
dicted by verse 3, where he is already in the hills. How- 
ever, this withdrawal is entirely appropriate, since Jesus 
emphasizes the unpolitical character of his kingdom 
before Pilate in 18:36: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” It is of decisive importance for the christology of 
the Evangelist that Jesus, as the one sent by the Father, 
does not pursue any political goal, which in any case 
would be “of the world.” 

The addition in D, “and he prayed there,” does not 
take into consideration that Jesus withdrew into the hills 
for an entirely different reason. Perhaps whoever added 
this gloss was thinking of Mark 6:46. 

The two last verses contain many difficulties. 
Schnackenburg?! thinks they can be solved only by 
accepting the view that verse 14, “the choral response,” 


29 Billerbeck, 4: 2, 626. 
30 The witness of K* lat sy‘ make that clear by substi- 
tuting “flees” for “withdraws.” 
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was formulated by the Evangelist in accordance with his 
own theological judgment. It is the case that some 
miracle stories have “choral conclusions,” in praise of the 
miracle worker, as, for example, Mark 4:41b, where, 
following the stilling of the storm, the disciples say: “Who 
then is this, that even wind and sea obey him?” The 
synoptic accounts of the feeding end differently, how- 
ever: in Mark 6:44 and 8:9 and Matt 14:21 and 15:38 by 
giving the large number of persons who were fed; in 
Luke 9:17 and in the Gospel of John by giving the 
number of baskets, twelve, filled with scraps of bread. 
John 6:13 likewise ends with the mention of the baskets. 
A further choral conclusion to the miraculous feeding is 
unnecessary in the Johannine narrative. If one considers 
verse 14 in and of itself, it does have the effect of a choral 
conclusion made up of Johannine material. “The 
prophet” is mentioned in 1:21 as the third eschatological 
figure after the Messiah and Elijah. In 7:40 some Jews in 
Jerusalem say of Jesus: “This is really the prophet’; 
others regard him as the messiah; a third group contests 
this because the messiah is supposed to come from the 
village of Bethlehem. “The prophet” refers properly to 
the promise given in Deut 18:15 that God will send a 
prophet like Moses, whose instructions all have to obey. 
John 6:14 gives the impression that it is intended to form 
an edifying transition to an unedifying continuation. For 
now comes something for which there is no synoptic 
counterpart: Jesus—the action now moves over to him— 
perceives that those who were miraculously fed are 
coming to take him by force and make him king. Since in 
those days, in the eastern part of the Roman empire, 
Caesar was often called “king” (BactAevs), like the 
Seleucids before him, that would be a proclamation of 
Jesus as Caesar, and with that the Romans would have 
immediately intervened. For the Evangelist, however, 
the proclamation of Jesus as a (worldly) king would have 
been an intolerable thought. In the temptation narra- 
tives, Matthew and Luke regard the invitation to world 
rulership as a temptation of the devil. Whoever wrote 
verse 15 wanted to make it clear that the Christian move- 
ment was not political. 'T'he Jews accuse Paul and his 
companions and the whole Christian mission of being an 
anti-Roman political movement in Acts 17:7: they are 


31 John, 2:20-24. 


turning the entire empire upside down and assert that 
there is another Caesar (BasıXevs), viz., Jesus. The post- 
Easter sect, which spread quickly, was maligned as an 
anti-Roman political movement, and John 6:15 belongs 
to this context as a piece of Christian apologetic: Jesus 
avoids the senseless demand of the crowd by with- 
drawing quickly into the hills. But verse 15 has yet a 
further function: it separates Jesus from the disciples, 
who had not participated in the miraculous feeding in 
the Johannine version and in whom the crowd therefore 
has no further interest. Verse 15 therefore connects the 
story of the feeding with that of the walking on the water 
in that it prepares for the latter. 

Relevant to the entire scene of the miracle of the 
bread and its effect is what the Grand Inquisitor says to 
the Christ who has returned in Dostoyevsky’s novel, The 
Brothers Karamazov: “Thous didst promise them the 
bread of Heaven, but, I repeat again, can it compare with 
earthly bread in the eyes of the weak, every sinful and 
ignoble race of man? And if for the sake of the bread of 
Heaven thousands and tens of thousands shall follow 
Thee, what is to become of the millions and tens of 
thousands of millions of creatures who will not have the 
strength to forego the earthly bread for the sake of the 
heavenly? Or dost Thou care only for the tens of thou- 
sands of the great and strong, while the millions, numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea, who are weak but love Thee, 
must exist only for the sake of the great and strong? No, 
we are for the weak too.”?? 


m Overview 

The Christian community was very fond of the feeding 
stories. As a consequence, they appear five times in the 
Gospels, aside from the occurrence in John 6: Mark 
6:34-44, Matt 14:13-21, Mark 8:1-10, Matt 15:32-39, 
Luke 9:10-17. That permits us, in connection with our 
passage, to track more precisely the development of the 
tradition that lies behind the Johannine source and the 
Gospel of John as a whole. The first thing that is evident 
is this: There is general agreement regarding the context 
in which the feeding stories appear: in Mark 6 there 
follows on the feeding of the 5,000 (vv 34—44) the 
account of the walking on the water (vv 45-52) and the 


1950), 300f. 
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crossing to Gennesaret (vv 53-56). Mark 7:1-23 indeed 
depicts a controversy with the Pharisees and thus appears 
to address a new theme, but 7:24-30 contains the story 
of the Syrophoenician woman, in which the children’s 
bread plays the decisive role, and a healing story in 7:31- 
37 brings the whole segment to a close. The feeding of 
the 4,000 in Matt 8:1—9a parallels the feeding of the 
5,000 very closely, although it is not recognized as a 
parallel as such by Mark. There is no analogue to the 
walking on the water, although there is a crossing (8:9f.), 
which leads this time to Dalmanutha. There follows a 
controversy with the Pharisees in 8:11f., in which the 
Pharisees demand a sign. In 8:13-21 there is a discourse 
on bread (leaven) and in 8:22-26 a healing story. The 
Johannine version comes very close to this complex: the 
feeding of the 5,000 is depicted in 6:5-13, the walking 
on the water in 5:16-20. A crossing is reported briefly in 
verse 21, which ends this time in Capernaum. To this is 
joined a controversy with the crowd in 6:26-31, which 
demands a sign. Then in 6:32-51a, the Evangelist 
achieves his ultimate purpose with the interpretive dis- 
course of Jesus on himself as the true bread from heaven. 

What is of interest here is the fact that, in spite of all 
the differences, there is agreement not only in the 
"shorter segments," but also a striking concurrence in 
themes over a longer segment of the tradition. That 
leads to the question whether longer sequences of 
tradition were not formed earlier than is commonly 
thought, sequences that turn out to have been gathered 
around a single theme. It could be that particularly 
impressive single pieces, "small units," exercised a 
cohesive power that generated more extensive blocks of 
tradition. These consisted of individual units of tradition; 
such units of course occasionally could also be exchanged 
with others. The question to what extent the individual 
evangelists participated in this process should be investi- 
gated. 

The Johannine version, consequently, has not been 
created out of one or several synoptic texts.? It is simply 
not conceivable that the Evangelist had the Synoptics 
before him and selected a word from this, a usage from 
that, and a feature from the other in composing his 
account. On the one hand, this view assumes that all 


three Gospels—or at least the Gospel of Mark—had at 
that time been widely circulated and were at the disposal 
of the fourth Evangelist; on the other, it assumes that this 
was not sufficient to account for all the features of the 
Johannine account. Rather, the solution to be preferred 
is this: the story of the miraculous feeding was already 
being told prior to Mark in various versions, among 
which no absolute priority can be assigned. John 6:1-13 
is another version of the same story, and it is not depend- 
ent on the synoptic accounts. That is not to say that the 
Johannine version is as old or even older and more 
original than the Markan account. Various features, for 
example, the naming of Philip and Andrew and the 
omission of Peter, exhibit later, novelistic coloring, and 
the relation of Jesus to his disciples appears to be a later 
and at the same time Johannine perspective. 

The introduction is briefer than in Mark 6 and the 
parallel because, as in Mark 8, the connection of the 
feeding with the story of Herod and the Baptist, on the 
one hand, and with the mission of the Twelve, on the 
other, is lacking. In Mark 8 the immediate commence- 
ment of the feeding is to be explained on the basis that a 
repetition only requires a new frame of reference 
(although only hinted at). The relation of Jesus to his 
disciples (the Twelve are not mentioned) is altered in 
John 6:1-13. The initiatives all lie with Jesus, who knows 
from the outset what he intends to do. The question put 
to Philip only indicates that the needs of the people 
cannot be met by natural means; the same is true of 
Andrew's remark in 6:9b. Verse 9a, on the other hand, 
functions as the transition to the miracle story to follow. 
'The collection of the fragments of leftover bread demon- 
strates that the bread was more than enough for the 
original number of people present and brings to light the 
miraculous multiplication of loaves. The mention of 
barley loaves was probably influenced by 2 Kgs 4:42f. 
(LXX); Christians steeped in scriptural lore found the 
miracle of Jesus prefigured already in the OT. The fish, 
which were also multiplied, are appropriate to a location 
by the sea, but they frustrate the eucharistic significance 
often sought for the feeding. Jesus prays prior to the 
distribution of food, and this belongs to the realm of 
Jewish custom, according to which the head of the house- 
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hold pronounced a blessing prior to the beginning of the 
meal. 

In the synoptic account, the miracle makes no impres- 
sion on the disciples (who are excluded from the action 
itself ) and none on the crowd. In the Johannine version, 
on the other hand, the crowd wants to take him as the 
promised prophet and make him king (vv 14f.); this 
indicates that the miracle in its Johannine sense has not 
been understood as an allusion to Jesus and the true 
bread from heaven. 

The pericope contains the text of the source only 
lightly reworked by the Evangelist (except for vv 14f.?). 
It is a variant of the story of a miraculous feeding found 
several times in various forms in the Synoptics. 

It is now appropriate to carry out a comparison of 
details. If one assumes that the miraculous element in a 
story is not lessened during the process of transmission, 
but rather increases, then the version in Mark 8:1-9a is 
the earliest in the series of those preserved: instead of 
5,000, "only" 4,000 are sated; and this number is satis- 
fied with seven rather than five loaves of bread. To the 
seven loaves there corresponds seven basketfuls of 
leftover fragments. Matt 15:32-38 is very closely related 
to Mark 8:1-9a, although the number of those miracu- 
lously fed has risen from 4,000 to: "Those who ate were 
four thousand men, besides women and children" (Matt 
15:38). In the Markan version, walking on the water is 
missing from chapter 8. The crossing takes place without 
an additional miracle. One can of course ask whether 
Mark has left one miracle out, since otherwise the two 
narratives would have been very nearly identical. But 
this speculation is erroneous, in my judgment. Mark was 
firmly persuaded, as Mark 8:19-21 demonstrates, that 
two different feedings had taken place. The fact that the 
miracle of walking on the water does not occur in Mark 8 
shows that the miraculous element has not been height- 
ened to the same extent as in Mark 6:34—44 and in the 
even more developed form preserved by Matthew in 
14:13-31 (Peter walking on the water). The number of 
baskets in Mark 6, Matthew 14, and Luke 9 does not 
correspond to the number of loaves that were divided. 
The reason for that is the assimilation of the number of 
baskets to the number of disciples who participated in 
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the distribution. But that also results in an exaggeration 
of the miracle. 

The Johannine version concurs with that of Mark 
6:34—44 on many points: five loaves ( John 6:9), 5,000 
filled, and twelve baskets are presupposed. The frag- 
ments, the xAdopara, have been interpreted by F. C. 
Synge as referring to the eucharist, at least in Mark 
8:19f:3* the xAácpara are not uneaten fragments, but 
portions that remained undistributed. The disciples (who 
do not participate in the distribution in John) are to 
distribute the eucharistic meal of the body and blood of 
Christ, of which nothing may perish. But that does not fit 
the picture being drawn in John. There the xAácpara are 
the fragments that have been distributed, of which none 
is to perish. 

C.F.D. Moule,?5 like A. Robinson? before him, finds 
an echo of John 6 and 11 in the Didache: The sentence, 
“As this kAdopa ("broken bread") was scattered upon the 
mountains, but was brought together and became 
one,. . ." (Did. 9.4) is an echo of John 6:12, “gather up" 
(ovvaydyere) and of John 11:52, “but to gather into one 
the children of God who are scattered abroad," with 
reference to the story of the feeding. What is correct in 
this interpretation, in my opinion, is that *broken bread" 
(xAácya) in Did. 9.3 (which corresponds to the “cup,” 
mrortjptov) is an allusion to the eucharistic meal of the 
community. But that has nothing to do with the "frag- 
ments of bread" (kAdopara) in John 6: these fragments 
were never scattered on the mountains. 

Let us return to the Johannine version: there follows 
the story of the walking on the water in a form, to be 
sure, that deviates from that of Mark. That indicates that 
the Gospel of John is not dependent on Mark. Other 
indications support the same conclusion: in Mark 6:37 
two hundred denarii are sufficient to provide each 
person with a morsel of bread, but in John 6:7 they are 
not enough to do that. According to Mark 6:35, the 
feeding takes place toward evening; in John 6:15f. dusk 
does not fall until he has withdrawn to the hills. John's 
mention of the barley loaves, in which the influence of 2 
Kgs 4:42-44 is evident, is new. That could be a piece of 
later Christian scribalism; but it may also be that an older 
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feature of the story is (again) being honored. More on 
this point subsequently. 

The character of the Johannine representation vis-a- 
vis the synoptic tradition, however, becomes especially 
evident at another point: in Mark 6 the disciples make 
Jesus aware of the hunger of the crowd. In Mark 8, on 
the other hand, the initiative passes to Jesus: he points 
out to the disciples how isolated they are and how impos- 
sible it would be to buy bread. There is no mention in 
the Gospel of John of any need. When Jesus sees the 
crowd gathering, it is already certain for him that he will 
now perform the miracle of the feeding (6:5f.). The 
question put to Philip and the observation of Andrew 
(persons not mentioned in the synoptic accounts) only 
emphasize that the possibility does not exist for men to 
solve the problem. The Johannine source aims ultimately 
at the magnificently miraculous, as Strathmann has well 
put it: “The miracle as such and therefore a demonstra- 
tion of power” is “the purpose at which the action of 
Jesus is exclusively aimed."5? This goes together with the 
fact that in the Johannine version the “human” trait 
disappears that is present in Mark 6 and 8 (although in 
different ways): the compassion of Jesus for the poor. 
This miracle story as a whole, which he did not doubt 
really took place, is only a hint for the Fourth Evangelist 
that Jesus is the true bread from heaven. We will speak of 
that later, since the discourse on bread in 6:26-51a 
develops this theme in detail. 

On this basis, the Johannine version, compared with 
the synoptic accounts, is to be understood as cold and 
colorless. ‘The concentration on Jesus and his miracle 
causes the "human" element to recede. If one may briefly 
describe the modification in the tradition, one can 
perhaps say: the primitive community combined a 
memory of a meal of Jesus and his disciples beside the 
Sea of Galilee with the OT story of Elijah and in so doing 
proclaimed that whatever proceeded and proceeds from 
the miraculous power and the richness of the Lord's 
blessing excels by far the miracle of the OT convenant. 
For Albert Schweitzer the feeding was a report of the 
first “supper” of Jesus, who expected the imminent end 
of the age.?® The memory of this meal, which was at the 
same time freighted with the highest eschatological 
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tension, was retained, but now transformed into a 
miracle story. Schweitzer’s interpretation made an 
enormous impression. But it is only a hypothesis, which 
was hastily historicized, with the result that Schweit- 
zerian imminent eschatology was attributed to Jesus; this 
eschatology of course was corrected just as quickly as a 
consequence of the delay of the persecutions connected 
with the last days. 

The source for the Gospel of John offers a pure 
miracle story without any eschatological symbolic 
content. The Evangelist takes it up with a view to what 
he himself has in mind to say regarding the manna of 
Moses and Jesus and the true bread from heaven. How 
little he altered the heart of the report that came down 
to him is indicated by the fact that he took over the story 
of the walking on the water along with it, because the 
two had become connected at one stage of the tradition 
(but not yet in Mark 8). That is characteristic of the style 
of composition of the Evangelist: He takes over relatively 
large blocks of narrative material whose real meaning he 
develops only later in a discourse of Jesus (in our case in 
6:26). It would therefore be wrong to seek something of 
that mysterious sense, the real message of the Evangelist, 
in any single feature of the Johannine narrative material. 
It is characteristic of this method of composition that 
many features of the narrative material cannot really be 
exploited. 

If one attempts, as does Bultmann, to interpret the 
story of the feeding as a part of a “signs source,” such an 
attempt has both positive and negative features. It is 
correct, in my opinion, to hold that this pericope con- 
tains a segment of tradition that the Evangelist found in 
his source and which he reproduces relatively accurately; 
this piece of tradition reported a miracle that awakened 
faith. But one is thereby in danger of overlooking the 
fact that this piece of tradition does not represent the 
earliest form of the feeding story, but a developed and, 
at the same, abbreviated late form, by virtue of the 
evolution of the tradition. One must not think of the 
evolution of the tradition like the growth of a spruce or 
fir. It is much more like the growth of a mighty oak with 
a great crown extending in all directions. The concep- 
tion of the signs source, as Bultman appears to hold it, 
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tempts one to view the form of the source used by the 
Gospel of John as the original form and, at the same 
time, to forget the history of its tradition. The complex 
relationships between and among the original form of 
specific narrative material, the late form found in the 
source that the Evangelist employed, and the authentic 
message of the Evangelist must constantly be kept in 
mind by the exegete, without overlooking possible 
intrusions on the part of the redactor. Moreover, the 
Evangelist often altered, abbreviated, or expanded his 
source (cf., for example, 4:48f., 5:1-7). There is also the 
danger that one will view John 6:1-13 in the wrong 
perspective, viz., in its relation to the synoptic narratives 
of the feeding. One must rather read this story—indeed, 
the whole of chapter 6—in comparison with chapter 5. 
The two chapters are constructed in comparable ways. In 
both cases, a miracle of Jesus is first related: the healing 
of the lame man in chapter 5, the feeding of the 5,000 in 
John 6:1ff. A kind of interlude then follows in both 
instances. In chapter 5 it begins basically with the con- 
cluding sentence in verse 9b: *Now that day was a 
sabbath." Here the fuse for the explosion to follow is 
lighted. The real argument with the Jews opens with 
verse 17; that argument culminates in the great discourse 
of Jesus on his relation to the Father, which provides the 
principal contribution to the comprehension of Johan- 
nine christology. In John 6, a miracle story again sets up 
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the larger unity of the chapter. The redeeming 
moment—almost imperceptible— is the story of the 
feeding. It does not appear at first to provide the 
occasion for a conflict, as in 5:9b. An interlude begins in 
6:14, that runs internally parallel to 5:9bff. Since, 
however, it contains diverse material, it is not so perspic- 
uous as 5:9b-18. The long discourse of 6:25-71 is as 
important as the discourse of Jesus in 5:19—47, if it does 
not surpass it on account of the immediate consequences 
it evokes. For an enthusiastic crowd no longer follows 
Jesus after chapter 6. The "great crowd" sought by Jesus 
has disappeared. In 8:30 it appears that many new 
believers are won: this is an illusion which Jesus himself 
immediately dispels. The excommunication of the man 
born blind from the synagogue ( John 9:34f.) forms the 
external dividing line. The decline of the Jesus move- 
ment has evidently taken place; it had begun with 6:14. 
The raising of Lazarus, which appears once again to 
bring in many believers (11:45), is really the beginning of 
the end. 
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16. Jesus Walks on Water 


When evening came, his disciples went 


down to the sea, 17/ got into a boat, and 
started across the sea to Capernaum. It 
was now dark, and Jesus had not yet 
come to them. 18/ The sea rose because 
a strong wind was blowing. 19/ When 
they had rowed about three or four miles, 
they saw Jesus walking on the sea and 
drawing near to the boat. They were 
frightened. 20/ But he said to them, “It is 
I; do not be afraid.” 21/ Then they were 
glad to take him into the boat, and imme- 
diately the boat was at the land to which 
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they were going. 22/ On the next day the 
people who remained on the other side of 
the sea saw that there had been only one 
boat there, and that Jesus had not 
entered the boat with his disciples, but 
that his disciples had gone away alone. 
23/ However, boats from Tiberias came 
near the place where they ate the bread 
after the Lord had given thanks. 24/ So 
when the people saw that Jesus was not 
there, nor his disciples, they themselves 
got into the boats and went to Caper- 
naum, seeking Jesus. 25/ When they 
found him on the other side of the sea, 
they said to him, “Rabbi, when did you 
come here?” 


m16 As night fell (this happens suddenly in the south), the 
disciples went down to the sea. They thus did not 
“retreat” with Jesus. That supports the view that verses 
14f. did not belong originally to the story of the feeding 
of the 5,000. Nevertheless, verse 16 can be understood 
from the point of view of verse 3. Since Jesus had gone 
up on the mountain (v 3)—to the top of the mountain?— 
the disciples who had been left alone must now take a 
decision. They do not stay at the place where the feeding 
took place. There is no further mention of the crowd, 
although the people remained at the location of the 
feeding (v 22). Mark had not really been able to make 
clear why the disciples had departed without Jesus (6:45). 
Originally the separate narrative of the feeding was not 
designed to be followed by a story of Jesus walking on 
the sea. 
m17 The disciples get into a boat (the boat in which they 
came to the feeding?) and go across the lake toward 
Capernaum. The story does not indicate precisely why 
they want to go there. It was reported in 2:12 that Jesus 
and his relatives stopped a short time there. But that 
does not explain why Capernaum is now the destination. 
The tradition of some teaching activity of Jesus in Caper- 
naum (Matt 11:23, Luke 10:15), accompanied by 
miracles, presumably dictated that at this point Caper- 
naum would be the scene of further activity (note 6:59). 
The second part of the verse is quite remarkable: “It 
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was now dark (exoría), and Jesus had not yet come to 
them.” The correction of 8 D could have been in- 
fluenced by 12:35.! This reading avoids the pluperfect 
“had fallen" (@yeyovet), which indicates, according to 
Bauer,” that the disciples had waited until night fell. On 
the view of Wikenhauser,? verse 17b gives the reason the 
disciples had gotten into the boat. Brown conjectures 
that the disciples could have sailed along the shore in the 
expectation that Jesus would come to them on the 
beach.* Brown takes jpxovro ("began") as a conative 
imperfect (attempted action). The translation, "they 
began to cross, . . ." seems to us to be more nearly 
correct. In the primitive tradition verse 17 perhaps had 
the function of preparing for the trouble to which the 
disciples, now left alone, were coming. That trouble now 
sounds remote. 

m 18 Bultmann proposes to strike verse 18 as a gloss, in 
company with Heitmüller, because the stilling of the 
storm is not narrated in what follows and the genitive 
absolute appears rarely in the Gospel of John and is thus 
out of place. Wendland had already observed that the 
motif of danger plays no part in this account." If, how- 
ever, a storm does not threaten, Jesus' walking across the 
lake is emptied of any real meaning (he cannot be of 
help). As OT precursors for walking on the sea, one 
usually cites Job 9:8 (*and trampled the waves of the 
sea"), Isa 43:16 (“Thus says the Lord, who makes a way 
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in the sea, a path in the mighty waters”), and Ps 77:19 
(“Thy way was through the sea, thy path through the 
great waters"). But only Job 9:8 LXX is a real parallel: 
the Lord “walks on the sea as on firm ground" (wepımarav 
ús dat ` edadovs 0aAácas). 
m19 “After they had rowed” or “after they had gone 
(sailed) twenty-five or thirty stadia” (éAgAaxóres), which 
means to about the middle of the lake. According to 
Josephus,? the lake was forty stadia wide and one hun- 
dred forty stadia long. But these figures are in fact too 
small: at its widest point the lake is 12 kilometers (about 
7 miles), and at its longest point about 21 kilometers 
(about 12 miles). The narrator did not of course have 

` modern geographical data at his disposal. The entire 
story is narrated not from the perspective of Jesus, but 
from the standpoint of the disciples (unlike Mark 6:48): 
they see Jesus suddenly come towards them over the lake 
and draw near the boat. This sight fills them with fear. 
As a consequence, Jesus speaks to them. 
m20 His words reassure them: “It is I; do not be afraid." 
The phrase “I am" (éyó ei) does not function at this 
point as a divine revelation formula. Yet scholars have 
seen a divine ephiphany in the Markan parallel. Hirsch 
proposes to reconstruct the first appearance of Jesus to 
Peter out of John 21, Mark 6, and Matt 14:30f.,!° and 
confesses that he would regard this story, "if it had 
perhaps gone as conjectured here, as a very accurate 
report of a personal experience." That of course could 
be to overrate the fanciful possibilities of reconstruction. 
#21 The disciples want to take Jesus into the boat with 
them. In this regard Bultmann asks:!! “Should one 
assume that they carried out their intention? Or should 
one imagine that 'Jesus, going before the ship, drew it to 
land.’”? We must respond negatively to both questions, in 
my judgment. Both perspectives miss the singularity of 
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the new miracle that occurs here: the boat with the 
disciples and with Jesus on board are suddenly at the 
shore to which the disciples were heading. In inter- 
preting the sense of the passage, Chrysostom writes: “He 
did not, however, get into the boat, in order that the 
effect of the miracle (Geo) might be greater."!? Origen 
is of the same opinion: “by divine power” (deia bvvápe) 
they suddenly come to land. A new miracle is appended 
to that of the walking on the water. 

In the hymn to Pythian Apollo,!? a ship miraculously 
arrives at its destination swiftly after the god comes on 
board: this has no bearing on our passage. 
m22 Today scholars think of “on the next day” (rij 
émadptov) as a segment marker rather than as a chrono- 
logical datum.!* The following verses probably ought to 
produce the objective "proof" for the reality of the 
miracle. But the impression they leave is unclear, as 
though the story were poorly narrated or as though 
various traditions have coalesced. The crowd is still 
located at the site of the feeding,!5 which is now 
described as “on the other side of the sea" from the 
standpoint of the disciples and Jesus on the west shore. 
“Saw” (elbov)!9 expresses the matter from the standpoint 
of the past.!? What is meant is that on the next day the 
people remember that they had seen only one boat on 
the shore, in which the disciples alone, without Jesus, had 
departed. The hellenistic diminutive mAoı4pıov (“little 
boat”) interchanges with z Aeren (“boat”) without any 
difference in meaning.!? 
m23 The word aAAa is not to be taken to mean “but” 
(&AAd), but is to be understood as “other” (&AAa). Ships 
from Tiberias come to the site of the feeding—the 
author could not get the crowd to Jesus again without 
the help of additional ships. The words "after the Lord 
had given thanks" (eöxapıoryoavros Tod kvpiov) are 
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omitted by D 091 fca e sy“. They are present, on the 
other hand, in %73 and in 8 ABK LW A Of}, Inge, 
unfortunately, a quire containing John 6:11-35 is 
missing. We may be confronted here with an addition of 
the redactor, who recalls his conception of the feeding as 
a eucharistic meal and speaks of Jesus as the Kyrios. 

m24 Verse 24 repeats, in part, what was said in verse 22. 
However, it is probably intended to make clear to the 
reader the logical conclusion that the crowd had drawn: ! 
since Jesus and his disciples were no longer there, they 
get into the boat and cross the lake to Capernaum, 
seeking Jesus. This phrase, "seeking Jesus," prepares for 
Jesus’ saying in verse 26: “You seek me . . .” Why the 
crowd proceeds to Capernaum is as mysterious as why 
the disciples do so in verse 17. The narrator probably _ 
already has in mind the long discourse that he locates in 
Capernaum (a certain tradition may lie at its base). Dodd 
is of course of the opinion that the transformation of a 
dangerous mob into a synagogue congregation obscures 
the danger that existed in getting Jesus involved politi- 
cally in a messianic movement. Jesus avoided this by his 
retreat into the hills, while the disciples escaped across 
the lake in a flight at night (with the danger of a ship- 
wreck). The difficulty with this interpretation, however, 
is that a messianic insurrection would have been a threat 
only in the event that Jesus had really fed 5,000 persons 
with five barley loaves. Instead of this, we are of the 
opinion that Dodd has confused the later suspicion of 
Christians as an underground political movement with 
the situation in the time of Jesus. 

m25 When the people find Jesus again on the other side 
of the lake (this time viewed from the perspective of the 
site of the feeding, which they had just left), they ask 
him: *Rabbi, when did you come here?" One might really 
have expected them to ask: "How did you get here (so 
quickly)?" But the form of the question used is also 
intended to call attention only to the miracle: Jesus got to 
Capernaum earlier from the mountain of feeding than 
did the crowd which traveled the next day by boat. It is 
of course scarcely credible that there were enough ships 
in Tiberias to transport 5,000 people. The number 
5,000 was of course a part of the tradition of the feeding. 
But the narrator probably no longer had the larger 


19 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 377. 
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number in mind; he may now have thought only of “a 
crowd” that could have consisted of as few as 100 
persons. This question points once more to the miracle 
of the crossing and the walking on the water (of course, 
only the reader knows that; the crowd does not); it also 
serves as the point of departure for the discourse of Jesus 
to follow. 


Overview 

The written source used by the Evangelist evidently 
combined the story of the feeding of the 5,000 with the 
sketch of the walking on the sea, as in Mark 6:45-52 and 
Matt 14:22-27. He also took over the story of the walk- 
ing on the water, although that story did not serve his 
purposes to the same degree as the narrative of the 
feeding. The walking on the water is therefore an old 
miracle story that had undergone more than one devel- 
opment. Its best known form is in Mark 6:45-52. Yet 
that version is not original either. For the feeding and 
the departure of the disciples are artificially connected: 
Jesus requires the disciples to leave, yet no obvious 
reason is given for it. 

Albert Schweitzer holds this opinion about the 
feeding: "From Jesus' point of view it was a sacrament of 
salvation."!? He continues: "This meal must have been 
transformed by tradition into a miracle, a result which 
may have been in part due to the references to the 
wonders of the Messianic feast which were doubtless 
contained in the prayers, not to speak of the eschato- 
logical enthusiasm which then prevailed universally. Did 
not the disciples believe that on the same evening, when 
they had been commanded to take Jesus into their ship at 
the mouth of the Jordan, to which point he had walked 
along the shore—did they not believe that they saw Him 
come walking towards them upon the waves of the 
sea?"?? One sees here how Schweitzer unhesitatingly 
takes over an old rationalistic explanation of this miracle 
because he wants to be able to understand it psycho- 
logically on the basis of his presumption of acute eschato- 
logical tension. 

There is nothing of this in the Markan account itself: 
Jesus sees the disciples in distress—at night! He passes 
them by in the fourth watch of the night. Exegetes who 
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have calculated the distance and time exactly have come 
to the conclusion that Jesus was walking on the waves 
with the alacrity of a pedestrian. That is behavior meant 
to be contrasted with the Schweitzerian explanation, and 
yet it is related to it in its rationalism. Mark sees matters 
quite differently. The disciples cry out because they take 
Jesus for an apparition (that indicates to the reader that 
an event occurred that was humanly impossible); then 
Jesus gets into the boat with them. The wind abates; but 
they still do not comprehend anything. It is possible, 
indeed, even probable, that the story of the stilling of the 
storm has played a role here (Mark 4:35-41). Again, in 
the Markan version the text reads: “and the wind ceased” 
(Mark 4:39). The Matthean version in 14:22-27 essen- 
tially reflects the Markan text.?! However, a second 
expansion then follows. Peter also attempts to walk on 
the water. Jesus rescues him when he begins to doubt 
and starts to sink, and he then worships Jesus as the Son 


of God. When they came to shore many sick were healed. 


Things are quite different in the second version of the 
feeding story recorded in Mark 8:1-10 and Matt 15:32- 
39. In this version, Jesus boards ship with his disciples 
following the feeding and journeys to a place, the name 
of which has been corrupted in the tradition (perhaps 
Magdala). In our judgment, the older text lacked an 
account of a miracle on the return journey from the 
feeding. 

The Johannine account resembles that of Mark, 
although it has its own peculiarities. As the author 
represents it (6:14f.), Jesus stood in danger of being 
proclaimed Caesar, and when he saw that danger 
unfolding, he avoided it by a rapid retreat to the moun- 
tains. This is the way Jesus left the scene of the feeding. 
The crowd of people spent the night at the site of the 
feeding. At dusk the disciples had already departed and 
started for Capernaum in the boat, without having 
received appropriate instructions from Jesus for such 
occasions. They had to act on their own resolution. 
There is a difficulty at this point in the Markan account 
also: Jesus requires the disciples to travel to Bethsaida 
without him, while he repairs to the mountain to pray. 
The difficulty is of a compositional sort: Jesus must 
somehow get up on the mountain in order to be able to 


21 Luke does not have a corresponding story, because in 
the copy of Mark used by Luke the great omission 
had already begun; it extends to 8:26. On this point, 
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see the distress of the disciples on the lake and to come to 
them over the swells. John distributes the emphases 
somewhat differently: the disciples journey on their own 
in the direction of Capernaum; it is indeed briefly 
reported that a high wind came up and the sea became 
rough, but no mention is made of a real danger for the 
disciples; Jesus simply comes across the waves from the 
mountain: that is not extolled as a great rescue effort. In 
its place appears a new miracle which has eluded schol- 
arly attempts to give a rational explanation: at the 
moment when the disciples want to take Jesus into the 
boat in the middle of the lake, the disciples, the boat, and 
Jesus are suddenly at their destination, the shore at 
Capernaum. Since the enormous crowd likewise reaches 
Capernaum by means of ships from Tiberias, the earlier 
constellation of the three groups appears to be reconsti- 
tuted here, except that the synagogue at Capernaum 
appears in place of the wilderness. These peculiarities 
demonstrate that the Evangelist is here following a 
written source of his own. The feature that Jesus came to 
the aid of his disciples who were distressed at sea had 
disappeared from this source. The story that is narrated 
in the text of John makes it evident to the reader that the 
crowd seeking Jesus did catch sight of the miraculous in 
the earthly sense, but no more. When they address him 
as “rabbi”— their aim to make him king has been for- 
gotten— that proves that they do not have the slightest 
premonition of his true position. And so the Evangelist 
can append the long discourse of Jesus on the true 
manna, the manna that Moses did not give. Rather, Jesus 
is himself the bread of life. When Jesus makes these 
pronouncements, the crowd becomes rebellious, and the 
people who had just wanted to make him king depart 
disappointed and embittered. Basically, only the Twelve 
remain loyal to him and even their fidelity appears to be 
in doubt: in response to his confession of loyalty, Peter 
receives the reply that one of the Twelve chosen by Jesus 
is a devil. The catastrophe of Jesus’ Galilean ministry has 
set in. 

Scholars like Hirsch but also Kümmel,?? who pre- 
suppose some use of the synoptic Gospels, have not 
sufficiently taken it into account, in my judgment, that 
the synoptic Gospels were by no means available at that 


cf. Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu, 303f.; in line 18 Luke 
18:18-22 is to be read instead John 6:11-35. 
22 Introduction, 201ff. 


time—between 80 and 90 CE—in every community. 
The Gospel of Mark especially might not have been 
easily procured; Matthew was presumably in the process 
of dissemination. But above all, the community in which 
the Evangelist lived appears to have been outside the 
mainstream of the Christian tradition. If our conjecture 
is correct that the Evangelist found a written gospel in 
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that community, a gospel that depicted Jesus as attested 
by many and impressive miracles, that is no reason to 
assume that the Evangelist looked for other traditional 
material in the synoptic style. 
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17. Jesus’ Discourse 
on the True Bread from Heaven 
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Jesus answered them, “Truly, truly, | say 
to you, you seek me, not because you 
saw signs, but because you ate your fill 
of the loaves. 27/ Do not labor for the 
food which perishes, but for the food 
which endures to eternal life, which the 
Son of man will give to you; for on him 
has God the Father set his seal." 28/ 
Then they said to him, "What must we 
do, to be doing the work of God?" 29/ 
Jesus answered them, "This is the work 
of God, that you believe in him whom he 
has sent." 30/ So they said to him, "Then 
what sign do you do, that we may see, 
and believe you? What work do you 
perform? 31/ Our fathers ate the manna 
in the wilderness; as it is written, 'He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.'" 
32/ Jesus then said to them, "Truly, 
truly, | say to you, it was not Moses who 
gave you the bread from heaven; my 
Father gives you the true bread from 
heaven. 33/ For the bread of God is that 
which (he who) comes down from 
heaven, and gives life to the world." 34/ 
They said, "Lord, give us this bread 
always." 35/ Jesus said to them, "Il am 
the bread of life; he who comes to me 
shall not hunger, and he who believes in 
me shall never thirst. 36/ But I said to 
you that you have seen me and yet do not 
believe. 37/ All that the Father gives me 
will come to me; and him who comes to 
me | will not cast out. 38/ For I have 
come down from heaven, not to do my 
own will, but the will of him who sent 
me; 39/ and this is the will of him who 
sent me, that | should lose nothing of all 
that he has given me, but raise it up at 
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the last day. 40/ For this is the will of my 
Father, that every one who sees the Son 
and believes in him should have eternal 
life; and | will raise him up at the last 
day.” 41/ The Jews then murmured at 
him, because he said, "I am the bread 
which came down from heaven." 42/ 
They said, "Is not this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know? How does he now say, ‘I have 
come down from heaven’?” 43/ Jesus 
answered them, "Do not murmur among 
yourselves. 44/ No one can come to me 
unless the Father who sent me draws 
him; and | will raise him up at the last 
day. 45/ Itis written in the prophets, 
‘And they shall be taught by God.’ Every 
one who has heard and learned from the 
Father comes to me. 46/ Not that any 
one has seen the Father except him who 
is from God; he has seen the Father. 47/ 
Truly, truly, i say to you, he who believes 
has eternal life. 48/ | am the bread of life. 
49/ Your fathers ate the manna in the 
wilderness, and they died. 50/ This (one) 
is the bread which comes down from 
heaven, that a man may eat of it and not 
die. 51a/ | am the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any one eats 
of this bread, he will live for ever; 

51 and the bread which I shall give for the life of the 
world is my flesh." 52/ The Jews then dis- 
puted among themselves, saying, "How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?" 53/ So 
Jesus said to them, "Truly, truly, | say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, you have no life in you; 54/ he 
who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has 
eternal life, and | will raise him up at the last 
day. 55/ For my flesh is food indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. 56/ He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, and I 
in him. 57/ As the living Father sent me, and! 
live because of the Father, so he who eats me 
will live because of me. 58/ This (one) is the 
bread which (who) came down from heaven, 
not such as the fathers ate and died; he who 
eats this bread will live forever." 59/ This he 
said in the synagogue, as he taught at 
Capernaum. 


m26 Jesus does not respond to the question directed to 
him in verse 25, which is in fact intended only to call the 


reader's attention to the miracle of walking on the water. 


Rather, he refers to the conclusion of verse 24, to an 
expression used by the Evangelist: "seeking Jesus." 

It thus becomes evident that the Evangelist does not 
intend to reproduce a discourse of Jesus transmitted to 


1 On this point, see the commentary on 16:13. 
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him in the tradition, but proposes to plead the cause of 
Jesus himself by having Jesus say what the Evangelist 
takes to be the truth—in his consciousness of possessing 
the Spirit. That applies to the earlier discourses as well as 
to those that are to follow.! Introduced with a solemn 
double “amen,” Jesus assures them that they did not 
really seek him because they saw “signs” (onyeta does not 
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mean “miracles” here, but “pointers”), but because they 
ate their fill of bread. It is not even mentioned that Jesus 
had miraculously multiplied the loaves. This miracle is 
important for the Evangelist only to the extent that it 
points to the true bread from heaven: Jesus. As in 4:15, 
the crassest possible misunderstanding is thereby pre- 
supposed, viz., that man seeks Jesus only in the hope that 
he may be satiated by him in an earthly sense. On this 
view, those before whom Jesus stands think only of their 
material existence and the victuals required for that 
existence, “the bread of life.” 

827 Jesus therefore admonishes his hearers not to pro- 
cure perishable food, but to seek the food that endures 
to eternal life, a food which is given by true fellowship 
with God. 

Another point is much more important: the words, 
“which the Son of man will give you; for on him has God 
the Father set his seal,” have been inserted by the 
redactor. He understood the narrative of the feeding as 
the inauguration of the eucharist and wanted to recall 
that meaning here. He therefore introduces the Son of 
man as the one who administers the eucharist and repre- 
sents Jesus as the one “sealed” by the Father. That 
implies in this context that Jesus is attested by means of 
his miracles.” The redactor has thought it necessary to 
clarify the expression “the Father,” which is a favorite of 
the Evangelist, by adding “God” (6 @eös). 

That 8 28 al lat Cl omit the second mention of “the 
food" (riv Bp&àew) is to explained by haplography: the 
eyes of an aged scribe slipped from the rij» before Bpdow 
to the rj» following the second Bpacw. 
m28 Verse 28 relates to Jesus’ admonition that his 
hearers should procure the food that is eternal. In 
response, the hearers inquire: What should we do in 
order to be doing the works of God? The expression “do 
the works of God” appears in Num 8:11 LXX. There it 
denotes the work of the Levites, who are obligated to 
fulfill the liturgical tasks set them by God. In the passage 
in John, it probably depicts the Jewish-legal mentality of 
the hearers: they are asking what they should do in order 
to do the works intended by God. 

The verb &pydfonaı passes from the meaning “to 
procure (for oneself )” over to the sense “work, perform.” 


2 Against Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 95. 
3 Bultmann, John, 220 n. 3 [162 n. 8]. 


4  See14:9; cf. Haenchen, “Der Vater," 68-77. 
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But one should not make too much of that and attribute 
sorne sort of wordplay to the hearers.? In any case, we do 
not have to do with the auditors and their probable 
reaction, but with the Evangelist and his train of thought. 
m29 Verse 29 clarifies the Jewish question: this religion of 
doing is abrogated. For, the solitary “work” that God 
intends man to do is to have faith in Jesus, whom God has 
sent. It is the conviction of the Evangelist that the whole 
of the Christian religion is summed up in this point. 
Further, this dialogue reflects the contrast between the 
Jews and the Christian community in which the Evange- 
list lived and worked. The problem for exegesis is to give 
the formula, *have faith in Jesus," the content that it 
possessed at that time and must have today, if it is not to 
be discarded like a disposable container. This expression 
has just one meaning for the Evangelist: Jesus is the one 
sent from God, and in him God is represented and made 
present.* 
#30 This verse often surprises exegetes and induces them 
to exercise their critical powers. Jesus' hearers have just 
experienced the impressive miracle of the feeding of the 
5,000. How then could they demand a sign that legiti- 
mizes Jesus? The Evangelist, however, is not offering a 
deep psychological analysis of the reaction of the hearers. 
The Jewish demand for a sign shows, on the one hand, 
how difficult it is for men to understand the signs they 
have witnessed as such. On the other hand, the Evange- 
list thereby creates the transition to the real theme at 
which he is aiming: the bread from heaven. 
m31 The hearers assist the transition by making refer- 
ence to what the fathers had experienced: "they ate 
manna in the wilderness," and then as Jews they add the 
scriptural reference. The primary reference is to Ps 
77:24 LXX: “And he caused manna to fall on them, and 
he gave them bread from heaven." This verse is given 
here in abbreviated and contracted form, which serves 
the following line of argument. Additional OT refer- 
ences are Ex 16:4 LXX, where the Lord says to Moses: 
“Behold, I rain bread from heaven for you,” and Ps 
104:40 LXX, "and he satisfied them with bread from 
heaven." Later Wis 16:20 puts it thus: "Instead of these 
things thou didst give thy people the food of angels, and 
without their toil thou didst supply them from heaven 
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with bread ready to eat.” These passages indicate how 
popular this theme was in Judaism. That applies also to 
the rabbinic period. The Apocalypse of Baruch attests the 
expectation that the miracle of the manna will be 
repeated in the last days (29:8): “And it shall come to pass 
at that self-same time that the treasury of manna shall 
again descend from on high, and they will eat of it in 
those years, because these are they who have come to the 
consummation of time.”® The Evangelist of course does 
not share this future eschatological expectation; that is 
demonstrated by Jesus’ reply in verse 32. 

m32 Again introduced by a double “amen,” Jesus affirms 
two things, one negative and one positive. He contests 
that it was Moses who gave them bread from heaven, but 
he promises with equal emphasis that his Father will give 
them the true bread from heaven. The contrast to Jewish 
tradition and Jewish religious claims is thus put in its 
sharpest form. Verse 34 now explains what this true 
bread from heaven is. 

#33 The Evangelist employs a linguistic device that is not 
accessible to us in English. The word for “bread” in 
Greek (6 äpros) is masculine in gender. As a consequence, 
“that which comes down from heaven” can be taken to 
refer either to “bread” or to Jesus in Greek. The Evange- 
list uses this double possibility to illustrate once again the 
world’s lack of understanding of the Christian message. 
834 In verse 34 the people request that Jesus give them 
this bread always. We have already met this technique of 
misunderstanding in 4:15. The Evangelist is thus indif- 
ferent to the request they have just made for a sign 
before they acknowledge the claim of Jesus. The theme 
is now changed—superficially, at least —but also the 
mood of the people: of course they request the gift of 
bread that they misunderstand. 

m35 Verse 35 now provides the flat answer: Jesus tells 
them plainly that he is the bread of life. T'his answer 
certainly does not yet make it clear in what sense he is the 
bread of life. Instead of that explanation, there follows 
this assertion: “Whoever comes to me will never again 
hunger, and whoever believes in me shall never again 
thirst." This claim assumes that the world can never 
satisfy man. Everything that the world has to offer (in 
modern terms: fast cars, beautiful women) is unsatis- 


fying, alienating, or better, makes one restless. Man is 
afflicted with dissatisfaction, boredom, anxiety, and care. 
He is unable to find that authentic rest, that true peace, 
that goal for which it is rewarding to live and strive. But 
that would be too obvious: the matter has not yet been 
discussed in such terms. Instead, a new theme is intro- 
duced, which is treated in verses 36-38 and 40. 

m36 Verse 36 recalls that Jesus had already said that the 
people have indeed seen but have not believed him. 
Because this seeing was not the true “seeing,” R A pc it 
sy“ have omitted the word “me” (xe), so that "seeing" 
refers only to the sign Jesus performed. What the 
Evangelist means by true seeing is made clear by 14:9. 
m37 Verse 37 sounds comforting. Nevertheless, it has not 
been said that the Father gives everyone and everything 
to Jesus. He whom the Father gives Jesus is destined for 
salvation, and of course comes to faith and will not be 
rejected by Jesus. For Jesus desires to fulfill the will of his 
Father. 

m38 It is once more emphasized that Jesus is he who has 
not come down from heaven to do his own will, but the 
will of him who sent him. But what is this will? Verse 39 
appears to provide the answer. 

#39 Verse 39 appears to say that, in accordance with 
God's will, Jesus will not lose anything of what God has 
given him. However, “bur” (AAA) introduces a sentence 
that completely contradicts the message of the Evange- 
list: “but raise him up on the last day." It is precisely this 
futuristic eschatology that is foreign to the Evangelist 
(11:24). He has replaced that notion with the ever 
present possibility of an encounter with the message of 
Jesus and thus salvation. One could attempt to salvage 
the contradiction by saying that the Evangelist here calls 
this moment of encounter “the last day,” or “the judg- 
ment day.” In that case, he is taking up and reinter- 
preting a traditional expression. 

m40 The literal repetition in the beginning of verse 40, 
“For this is the will of my Father,” however, shows that 
verse 39 is a correction, one that introduces futuristic 
eschatology into this passage, as in many other verses in 
this segment. Such an insertion also occurs at the end of 
verse 40 with the words: “and I will raise him up at the 
last day.” This addition and the whole of verse 39 stem 


5 Cf. Billerbeck, 2: 481 and Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
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from the redactor. But there is something further to be 
considered in connection with these and comparable 
statements in the Gospel of John: it is not said that the 
Father has given everyone to Jesus and it is not said that 
everyone will come to him. Rather, the Evangelist knows 
about the deep mystery touching the message of Jesus: 
no matter how persuasively and scintillatingly it is pre- 
sented, it still seizes some while leaving others cold. For 
the one it is the word of God; for the other, it is merely a 
human word that is not convincing. Why that is so and 
why God has not given all people into the hands of Jesus, 
the Evangelist does not know either. He can only deter- 
mine that it is so and respect the inscrutable will of God. 
To the extent that God remans the Deus absconditus, and 
to the extent that he does not reveal himself in his Son 
(and the mere hearing of the proclamation is not yet a 
reception of the revelation), we can ask no further 
questions, but must fall silent. 

m41 The message of Jesus is now elaborated and vindi- 
cated in verses 41—51a and 59. The Jews—this term 
shows up wherever Jesus' auditors are hostile—murmur 
at Jesus. It is obvious, however, that verse 41 does not 
follow directly on verse 40, but refers instead to verse 
35: “I am the bread of life." That could prompt the 
conjecture that the whole section, verses 36-40, is an 
addition of the redactor. On the other side of that 
question, however, the repetitions found in verses 39 and 
40 clearly indicate that verse 39 is an insertion, and we 
have no firm basis for assuming that an insertion has 
been made inside an insertion. This passage, verses 36- 
38 and 40a, b, concerns the problem of how men who 
have seen, that is, who have heard the proclamation, can 
remain without faith, a condition that comes to light in 
their contact with Jesus. The Jews murmur against Jesus 
on account of his claim that he is the bread that has come 
down from heaven. 

m42 They give a reason for their objection: Jesus is of 
course the son of Joseph. They know his father and his 
mother (NS W b sy% omit "his mother" “because in the 
eyes of Christians the existence of Jesus' mother did not 
preclude his heavenly origin"). However, the birth of 
Jesus from a virgin was not “an article of faith" for the 
Evangelist.? He assumes, rather, that Jesus as true man 


7 Cf. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 97. 
8 Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 97. 
9 John, 231f. [172]. 
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had an earthly father and mother; he further assumes 
that this does not deny that he came from God. It is not 
said that one encountered this opinion only among 
“Jews”; it is possible that the Evangelist also knew Chris- 
tians for whom the acceptance of a human father for 
Jesus was not compatible with their christology, as, for 
example, those represented in Matthew and Luke. 

m43f. In these verses Jesus admonishes the Jews to desist 
from their murmuring. It is again not said that everyone 
will come to faith. Luther one time expressed the matter 
in this way: Non enim absolute pro omnibus mortuus est 
Christus. The Evangelist says the same thing in a different 
way: “No one can come to me unless the Father who sent 
me draws him.” That reminds the reader that he who is 
sent does not have his own authority. He is always 
dependent upon his Lord. It goes without saying that the 
words, “and I will raise him up at the last day,” again 
stem from the redactor, who is ever desirous of express- 
ing his futuristic eschatology. The expression “The 
Father draws the elect to Jesus” means the same thing as 
“The Father has given the elect to Jesus.” 

m45 Verse 45 provides a prooftext taken from Jer 31:34: 
“And no longer shall each man teach his neighbor and 
each his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for they shall 
all know me,” and from Isa 54:13 LXX: "I shall make... 
all your sons taught by God" (xai Ojow . . . mavras rovs 
viovs dudaxrovs deod). These texts appear to have led 
Bultmann’s exegesis astray: “It is now perfectly clear 
what is meant when it is said that the Father ‘draws’ men 
to him. The râs [‘everyone’] already indicates that it 
does not refer to the selection of a chosen few, but that 
any man is free to be among those drawn by the Father. 
... Moreover verse 45b shows that this ‘drawing’ is not a 
magic process, nor is it governed by rigid laws like the 
laws of nature. It occurs when man abandons his own 
judgement and ‘hears’ and ‘learns’ from the Father, 
when he allows God to speak to him. The ‘drawing’ by 
the Father occurs not, as it were, behind man’s decision of 
faith but in it."? The interpretation that hangs every- 
thing finally on the free decision of man turns the sense 
of the text into its opposite. The words "everyone who 
hears and learns" certainly does not imply that everyone 
hears and learns. One could also say, as an alternative: “If 
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anyone hears and learns.” The “laws” or “powers of 
nature”—a modern concept that is wholly inappropriate 
to this passage—have nothing to do with God’s “determi- 
nation” of man’s destiny. Bultmann’s statements in his 
Theology do not get much further either: “Inasmuch as 
the assertion that no one can come to Jesus whom the 
Father does not ‘draw’ (6:44) is followed by the state- 
ment, ‘Every one who has heard and learned from the 
Father comes to me,’ the râs by itself [‘every one'] 
indicates that everyone has the possibility of letting 
himself be drawn by the Father (and also the possibility 
of resisting)."!? Further: “Man cannot act otherwise than 
as what he is, but in the Revealer’s call there opens up to 
him the possibility of being otherwise than he was. He can 
exchange his Whence, his origin, his essence, for 
another; he can ‘be born again’ (3:1 ff.) and thus attain to 
his true being.”!! But man does not take a decision to be 
born, any more than he can take a decision to be “born 
from above.” On the first passage quoted from Bultmann 
above, it is to be said: the text does not say that “every- 
one can hear and learn from the Father.” On the con- 
trary, the quotation “and everyone will be taught by 
God" has been taken up into the Johannine context and 
thereby reinterpreted. In the thought of the Evangelist 
not everyone has the possibility of hearing the Father; 
only those hear the Father whom the Father has given to 
Jesus. In other words, for the Evangelist the determina- 
tion of eternal life and death does not lie with the 
decision of man, but with the decision of the Father, 
which lies beyond our conceptual powers. It makes no 
difference whether one chooses to call that determinism 
or not. And it is also not true that the cosmological 
dualism of Gnosticism has been replaced, in the Fourth 
Gospel, by a dualism of decision.!? Although some 
Valentinians taught that the Pneumatics are "saved by 
nature" ($$«« ae(ópevo)), as Clement of Alexandria 
reports, and therefore redeemed in advance by virtue of 
their divine sparks, that is not simply “the Gnostic 
doctrine." The Gospel of Thomas shows in saying 211? 
that not everything was settled even when the Gnostic 
discovered his divine spark and was thereby separated 
from the world. The world is more like a thief lurking in 
ambush, awaiting the occasion to break and enter. The 


10 Theology of the New Testament, 2: 23. 
11 Theology of the New Testament, 2: 25. 
12 Theology of the New Testament, 2: 21. 


Gnostic of the Gospel of Thomas must therefore be on 
guard every moment of his life, right up to the end, 
against the possibility of being engulfed by the world 
again; that is, to be on guard against understanding 
oneself again from the perspective of the world as a part 
of the world, with worldly hopes and aims and anxieties. 
If the Gnostic relapses into this corruption, a life full of 
decisions taken previously will not help him in the least. 
If the Gospel of John represents a dualism of decision, it 
would not be possible to distinguish it from Gnosticism 
proper. The Evangelist represents neither a dualism of 
decision nor a dualism of essence. If he were to see a 
prima causa in the “Father,” then the Father would 
belong to the world.!? 

m46 Verse 46 seeks to make clear that no one can claim 
to have seen God. Only he who was with the Father, and 
now, after Easter, is with him again, has seen God. We 
are all therefore dependent on Jesus, who makes the 
Father visible for the faithful, according to 14:9. 

m47 This verse emphasizes the decisive significance of 
faith: whoever believes has eternal life (by doing just 
that). Eternal life does not wait until “beyond the grave,” 
but breaks in here and now in the encounter with Jesus 
and his message. True existence begins at this point. 
Prior to this time man is actually dead. 

#48 On the one hand, verse 48 once again definitively 
formulates Jesus' claim that he is the bread of life. On the 
other, the claim that the Jews make on behalf of Moses 
and the sacred story connected with him (the manna in 
the wilderness) is thereby put down. 

m49 "Your fathers": were they not also the fathers of 
Jesus? Evidently that is not the judgment of the Evange- 
list. For those fathers lacked faith. And the manna did 
not alter the case: it was not the “bread of life" for them. 
The people who ate that bread have died. But will not 
those who believe in Jesus also die? According to 11:25, 
the Evangelist does not deny that, but he expects that the 
relationship to God through faith will not thereby be 
affected. 

m50a Verse 50a again makes use of the fact that “bread” 
(6 dpros) is masculine in Greek (unlike German and 
English). “This is . . ." (obros) of course refers to Jesus in 
this context. He is the bread that comes down from 


13 The Nag Hammadi Library, 120f.; also cf. sayings 70 
and 97. 
14 See the remarks above on 3:1 ff. 
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heaven. He who eats of this bread will not die, will not be 
severed from his union with God. Because fellowship 
with Jesus is depicted as an eating of bread—the figure 
of the bread of life is presupposed—the redactor is 
permitted to introduce his own doctrine of the eucharist 
in verse 51b. A new segment thus commences, which 
extends to verse 59. l 
m51b This verse appears to be an explanation. Bultmann, 
who often attributes such explanatory notes to the 
Evangelist, disregards his customary view here and finds 
the redactor at work in verses 51b-58.!5 The redactor 
sees the life that Jesus gives in the eucharist: *and the 
bread which I shall give [after Easter] for 'the life' of the 
world is my flesh." For the redactor that means that 
Jesus' flesh on the cross has been sacrificed for the 
salvation of the world. Everything now depends on 
whether man has a share in this flesh. The subject of 
Jesus' discourse is no longer bread but flesh. 

m52 Verse 52 makes clear what sort of an objection the 
doctrine of the eucharist being developed here will 
provoke among the Jews. The body and blood of Jesus 
(ràpa, alpa) are distinguished in the accounts of the last 
supper in Mark 14:22, 24, Matt 26: 26,28, Luke 22:19f.; 
they are also distinguished in 1 Cor 11:24f. and 10:16f. 
The contrast between epa and alpa is now replaced by 
that between odpé xal alua (“flesh and blood"). Ignatius 
provides parallel usages. Although Ignatius is conducting 
a polemic against the docetic gnostics, who hold that 
Jesus’ passion was in appearance only, this man—who is 
facing martyrdom, who wants to imitate Jesus' passion by 
so doing—appears to spiritualize the eucharist. In his 
letter to the Ephesians, Ignatius speaks of breaking 
bread, “which is the medicine of immortality” (ddpparov 
&@avacias), “the antidote that we should not die" 
(&vridoros rod un Amodaveiv).!6 Yet one ought, as Trall. 
6:1 admonishes, to live on Christian fare and avoid the 
strange food of heresy, which in 6:2 is a “deadly poison” 
(Oavacimov pappaxov) alongside honeyed wine. The 
passages that mention “flesh” (cáp£) in connection with 


15 John, 284-97 [174-77]. 
16 Eph. 20:2. 


17 105: 1-7, p. 33, in the edition and translation of R. 
McL. Wilson, The Gospel of Philip. Translated from the 
Coptic Text, with an Introduction and Commentary (New 


York: Harper & Row, 1962). 


18 Ménard, L’Evangile selon Philippe. Introduction— 


the eucharistic are Rom. 7:3: “I desire the ‘bread of God,’ 
which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, . and for drink I 
desire his blood, which is incorruptible love”; Phid. 4, in 
which the true eucharist is designated as the “one flesh” 
(uta cáp£) of our Lord Jesus Christ and as the one cup for 
union with his blood. In Smyrn. 7:7, he says of the here- 
tics: they abstain from eucharist and prayer because they 
do not confess the eucharist “to be the flesh" (cápxa elvai) 
of our Savior Jesus Christ, “who suffered for our sins" 
(rijv ntp ràv Guapriay nadodeav). The expression in 
Trall. 8:1, “in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, and in 
love, which is the blood of Christ" (êv ioter, ë éorw cap 
Tov kvpiov, kai èv àyámy, 8 éorw alpa ’Inood Xpiorod) 
reminds one of the spiritualization found in the Gospel 
of Philip.!? There the text says: while our flesh will not 
inherit, the flesh of Jesus and his blood will inherit. 
“Because of this he said: ‘He who shall not eat my flesh 
and drink my blood has no life in him.’ What is it? His 
flesh is the logos, and his blood is the Holy Spirit.”!® The 
matter is treated differently in Justin, First Apology 

(66. 1ff.): “This food we call Eucharist, of which no one is 
allowed to partake except one who believes that the 
things we teach are true, and has received the washing 
for forgiveness of sins and for rebirth, and who lives as 
Christ handed down to us. For we do not receive these 
things as common bread or common drink; but as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour . . . took Iëe sen) flesh and blood for 
our salvation, so also we have been taught that the food 
consecrated by the word of prayer which comes from 
him, from which our flesh and blood are nourished by 
[kara] transformation, is the flesh and blood of that 
incarnate Jesus. ... This also the wicked demons in 
imitation handed down as something to be done in the 
mysteries of Mithra; for bread and a cup of water are 
brought out in their secret rites of initiation, with certain 
invocations which you either know or can learn."!? 
Consequently one is tempted to assume that the mystery 
religions have influenced the understanding of the eu- 
charist in the time of Justin. However, one recognizes 


Ané, 1967) 142, cites Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
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even in the Gospel of Luke itself something that 
approaches this new understanding. In Luke’s account of 
the last supper, Luke 22:19f., “body” (röpa) and “blood” 
(alua) are still distinguished, in accordance with the old 
tradition. Yet in Luke 24:39, the risen Christ says that he 
has “flesh and bones" (sapka kat ócréa). This crass way of 
putting the matter, in contrast, perhaps, to Pauline 
terminology, can be attributed to the opposition to the 
gnostic Docetics (although that does not have to be the 
only reason; the expression “appeared” [2467] in the 
early tradition found in 1 Cor 15 could have aroused the 
suspicion that the disciples had only seen an "apparition" 
[$ávracpga]). If, however, one conceives the reality of the 
resurrection in this way, then one must also conceive 
participation in the eucharist in a corresponding way. 
The redactor therefore imports a later form of the 
doctrine. 

m53 Verse 53 does not soften the offense, but solemnly 
repeats and sharpens what has already been said. In the 
view of the redactor, the Christian eucharist is a mystery 
that is not to be made rationally accessible to those 
outside. He sticks rather to the formulation: whoever 
desires eternal life must eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and *drink my blood." To the pious Jew it was blasphemy 
to demand them to drink blood. With this expression the 
redactor risked giving credence to charges of cannibal- 
istic (Thyestean)?? meals among Christians. At the same 
time, this expression contains an antignostic polemic. In 
the mouth of the redactor, “to have life in oneself" means 
the prospect of being raised up at the last judgment. The 
"eternal life" that the Evangelist attributes to those who 
have faith is not conceived here as a union of the individ- 
ual with God that begins here and now and is not inter- 
rupted by death. The term “son of man" in the mouth of 
Jesus is used simply in the sense of “I.” Strictly speaking, 
the redactor can only have anticipated a resurrection of 
the faithful; those without faith abide in death. 

m54 Verse 54 now continues this line of thought with 
further explanatory comments in which the Greek verb 


Tpwyw is used for “to eat." BDF $101 designates this verb 
as the colloquial replacement for riw; it does not yet 
appear in the Septuagint. In Ps 40:10 (LXX) the Hebrew 
phrase "or? Dan is translated by 6 Ze Gin äprov pov ("the 
one eating my bread"). Bauer may be right that an 
expression closer to chewing, crunching (of morsels of 
bread) is deliberately chosen here.?! As Ps 40:10 shows, 
Eodiw is possible throughout. Since the expression in 
John 13:18 is 6 rpæywv pov róv äprov (“he who ate my 
bread"), this raises the suspicion that verses 13:18f. are 
an insertion of the redactor; these verses are not suitable 
precursors of verse 21.?? 

m55 Verse 55 gives the basis of what was said previously: 
Jesus’ flesh is therefore true food and his blood is true 
drink because those who partake of them will be raised 
up on the last day. Futuristic eschatology and conviction 
about the sacraments are thus closely connected for the 
redactor: only he who has partaken of the eucharist can 
hope for the resurrection. Manuscript D omits the words 
“and my blood is drink indeed" (kat rò alud pou AAugëde 
éorty méots), perhaps because the eye of the copyist 
jumped from (Bpö)oıs (“food”) to (7ó)es ("drink"). D is 
rich in scribal errors of the most varied sort. (&*) 8 (D) © 
lat sy read 4A76@s instead of àAg6:js. Brown explains this 
variant as follows: àAg6wós would be impossible here, 
because it denotes the heavenly reality, "the only real," in 
contrast to its natural counterpart, and that does not fit 
this context because Jesus is not here contrasting his flesh 
and blood with a natural counterpart, but is emphasizing 
the genuine value of his flesh and blood as food and 
drink.?? The “Western” reading with the adverb aAn6as 
catches the meaning of the verse better. B6 and $75 B C 
L W 565 892 pl read àAm6js. 

m 56 Verse 56 repeats the phrase of the redactor used 
earlier, rpwyew nv cápxa (“eat my flesh"), and sets it in 
tension with a favorite phrase of the Evangelist, "abides 
in me and I in him."?* That the one who partakes of the 
eucharist abides in Jesus and Jesus in him is what pre- 
cisely cannot be said of the eating and drinking of “the 


20  Thyestes was a Greek legendary figures who is 
supposed to have eaten, unwittingly, the flesh of his 


own sons at a banquet. 
21 Das Johannesevangelium, 98. 
22 Seethe commentary on this passage. 
23 Brown, John, 1: 283. 
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elements of the eucharist,” bread and wine. Rather, Jesus 
will really be reunited with the faithful only at the last 
day. Jesus has already been raised from the dead, of 
course, but the believers have not yet been raised. The 
Evangelist has an entirely different view of these 
matters.?5 For the redactor the eucharistic bread and 
wine are mysteriously identical with Jesus' body and 
blood. For that reason, it can be said that Jesus abides in 
those who have eaten him. The mystical ring of the 
words should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
redactor actually thinks in a very rationalistic way. The 
long addition offered by D (a ff?) mitigates the offense by 
retrieving the concept of the “body”: “If you do not 
receive the body of the Son of man as the bread of life, 
you do not have life in him.” Hirsch of course regards 
this addition of D as “the most beautiful paradox, pre- 
cisely what the Jews shortly hereafter refer to as a ‘hard 
saying’: If you do not receive the body of the Son of man 
that has been given over to death (this is how o@ye is to 
be translated in John), you do not have life in him."?6 
This interpretation is possible only if one accepts with 
Hirsch that a discourse in the third person is here inter- 
woven with a discourse in the first person. The second 
derives from the redactor, the first from the Evangelist, 
who shuns having Jesus speak of the eating of his own 
flesh by the hearers. 

m57 The expressions occurring in this verse that have a 
Johannine ring have absolutely nothing to say against 
redactorial activity. It is interesting, however, that the 
expression, "the living Father," only occurs here. It 
corresponds to the phrase, "the living bread," in verse 
51. 

“As is shown by the context did cannot mean ‘on 
account of,’ ‘for the sake of,” writes Bultmann.?? He 
therefore translates “because of the Father” and in his 
note gives the meaning as “to owe one’s life to.” Rader- 
macher says: “Generally this preposition manifests a 
remarkable variation in construction and meaning.”?® It 
often has an instrumental sense when used with the 


25 Cf.5:24f. 


accusative. That appears to us to be the case in this 
passage. Just as the Father has life and gives life to the 
son, so will he who partakes of the eucharist live through 
him—in the resurrection on the last day. 

m58 "This" (oöros) refers not only to the bread of the last 
supper but also to Jesus. The "fathers" have not partaken 
of the Christian eucharist and so died (cf. 6:49). But 
whoever eats the Christian eucharist will therefore live 
forever, because he will be raised on the day of 
judgment. In this sense the Christian eucharist means a 
“medicine of immortality” ($ápuaxov Adavasias) for the 
redactor. In this verse the redactor reaches the same 
conclusion that the Evangelist had reached in verse 51a. 
And he has not written without skill. 

m59 Bultmann?’ takes this verse to be the original con- 
clusion to the scene. In 1:28 and 8:20, however, a 
mention of the locale marks the close of the scene. But in 
this case it is questionable whether there was a tradition 
that reported alleged activity of Jesus in Capernaum. 
The woes against Capernaum (Matt 11:23//Luke 
10:15) also permit us to think that the founding of a 
Christian community in Capernaum had not been suc- 
cessful. Yet it is surprising that the discourse of Jesus all 
of a sudden becomes a sermon in the synagogue. Brown 
seeks to confirm the possibility that behind 6:35-50 
stands a sermon preached by Jesus in the synagogue at 
Capernaum during Passover time and he does so with the 
help of the lectionary theory of A. Guilding.®° But that 
appears to us to exceed the realm of possibility, in spite 
of the caution exercised by Brown in his work. The 
introduction in verse 25 leads one to expect that the 
discourse of Jesus took place in the open. Loisy attributes 
verse 59 to the redactor and in that he is correct.?! 


Overview 

In a certain sense verses 51b-59 are the most decisive for 
the investigation of this section. On Bauer's view they 
stem from the hand of the Evangelist: “Just as he treats 
baptism in 3:5, so he speaks here of that other mystery of 
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Christianity, likewise in an anticipatory fashion. The 
constant repetition and ever sharper formulations of the 
paradox in verses 52-57 in opposition to his opponents 
can be understood only on this assumption. The horror 
of the world in the face of the Thyestean meals of the 
Christians is reflected here . . . horror which has its 
ultimate basis in eucharistic practices.”?? Kasemann 
concedes: “To be sure, the presence of redactional work 
in John may be demonstrated on the basis of chapter 21 
and can hardly be denied for texts such as 6.51b-58.”33 
But he then adds: “Yet undoubtedly the Evangelist not 
only knew of Jesus’ baptism, but also presupposed the 
practice of Christian baptism and of the Lord’s Supper in 
his community. If there are allusions to the sacraments in 
John 3.3ff.; 6.32ff. and in other texts, they are hardly 
surprising at the end of the first century. On the con- 
trary, one would expect to find a multitude of sacra- 
mental allusions in a Christian document of that time.”54 
Brown, for whom the editor of the first and second 
editions of the Gospel of John is the Evangellist himself, 
regards verses 51-59 as an addition of the editor of the 
third edition, that is, of the redactor; these verses 
belonged originally to the Johannine account of the 
inauguration of the eucharist at the last supper. Finally, 
Bultmann's opinion of verses 51b-58 may be epitomized 
as follows: "Thus we must inevitably conclude that verses 
51b-58 have been added by an ecclesiastical redactor; it 
is the same editor who has added . . . the refrain: [‘I will 
raise him up at the last day]. . . . It has been added in an 
attempt by the editor to make the whole discourse reflect 
the views of verses 51b—58."55 

There is a note of uncertainty in most of these 
exegetes. Brown,?® for example, takes verses 51-58 to 
be derived from Johannine material and wonders ser- 
iously whether one could not accede to the thesis of A. 
Guilding to the effect that in his preaching Jesus himself 
followed the scriptural texts that were part of the 
lectionary cycle of the Jewish synagogue during that 
period (in which, of course, there was reference to the 
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eating of the forbidden fruit of the tree of life). He of 
course sees that this thesis has very little persuasive 
power. Bauer recognizes the contradiction between 
verses 51b-59 and what follows and also the conse- 
quences that Wellhausen?” and others have drawn from 
that contradiction, viz., that these verses represent a 
reworking of the text. But, Bauer adds: "That is not 
absolutely necessary. The author holds fast to sacra- 
mental practice, but he knows that the supernatural 
effect does not proceed from such things. For him these 
sentences can stand alongside each other: he who has 
faith has eternal life . . . and: only he who partakes of the 
Lord's Supper has eternal Die, "28 Käsemann also advo- 
cates such juxtapositions in the last analysis.*? Yet he 
goes further and asks: why did John not forecast the 
institution of the sacraments and why did he even sub- 
stitute the narrative of the foot-washing for the institu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper? He answers: "This implies that 
the peculiar relationship of our Gospel to the sacraments 
and the cult may not be investigated and determined in 
isolation. . .. The debate really centers upon John's 
conception of history.”4° That means for Kásemann that 
not only is the primacy of christology at stake, but in the 
last analysis "Incarnation rather means, as the prologue 
unmistakably indicates, the encounter of the Creator 
with his creature."*! 

Now of course that is to overlook the fact, as it appears 
to us, that the cosmos and man are not viewed as crea- 
tions in the Gospel of John, as one can assume on the 
basis of some sentences in the Prologue and isolated 
references in the narrative preceding Jesus' ministry. 
Whoever wants to come to Jesus must be born from 
above, must be “drawn” by God. And that does not 
happen to all men, but only to a select group. Jesus does 
not pray for the cosmos. The saying taken over by the 
Evangelist and used in 1:29 has only limited application. 
Käsemann’s formulation, the logos “overcomes or 
increases the world's resistance to its Creator," does not 
do justice to the Gospel of John. For this emphasis on the 
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creator*? appears to us to have been read into the Fourth 
Gospel. The christology that in fact dominates every- 
thing has to do with the one who was sent, who saves 
those whom the Father has given him. Here Kasemann 
has to pay for his statement: “The formula ‘the Father 
who sent me’ is, lastly, neither the only nor the most 
typical christological formula in the Gospel."4? Jesus is 
never designated as "the revealer" in the Gospel of John, 
although Bultmann constantly calls him that (and Káse- 
mann agrees):** that should give one pause. 

But first let us stay with the question whether John 
could really countenance a sacramental theology along- 
side a completely different christology. What, then, do 
verses 51b—59 really imply? For, an insertion begins with 
v. 51b. While the Evangelist sees the present of the 
exalted one in the word of the proclamation (kerygma), 
that does not satisfy the redactor. He has not grasped 
that Jesus made the Father present in his word and deed 
and that the preaching of the disciples continues that 
making present of the Father—they thus proclaim that 
in which the Father was and is to be seen. This "is" 
occurs, however, only in the word. 

The redactor, on the other hand, wants more “palpa- 
bility"; he wants what the sacrament appears to provide. 
His doctrine of the sacrament, however, is not easy to 
comprehend. His basic presupposition is that the exalted 
one has taken his humanity with him into heaven, so to 
speak. Contact with him depends on that humanity. But 
how can one conceive of the humanity of the exalted one 
and the elements of the lord's supper as bound together 
in such a way that we can partake of these elements and 
simultaneously partake of the humanity of the exalted 
one and thus of the exalted one himself? The redactor 
does not propose to understand the matter in such a way 
that Jesus as a whole is present in microform, so to speak, 
in every morsel of the eucharistic bread. His points of 
departure are the two passages 1:14 ("and the Logos 
became flesh”) and 13:18 (“He who ate my bread,” a 
quotation from Ps 41:10). While the second passage 
establishes that Jesus’ bread is eaten in the eucharist, the 
first passage, by contrast, appears to confirm that Jesus, 
the Logos, became flesh. Since man consists of flesh and 
blood, as the matter was conceived in antiquity, there 
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was a tendency to understand the “elements” of the 
eucharist—following models in pagan meals in the mys- 
tery religions, in which the god is eaten and the power of 
the god thereby transferred to the initiates— the bread 
and wine, as representatives of Jesus’ flesh and blood. 
Just how they are that is not contemplated; the fact of it 
appears to be sufficient. The believing Christian acquires 
communion with the humanity of Jesus—so the redactor 
appears to intend his doctrine of the eucharist: the 
Christian literally takes that humanity into himself and 
thus Jesus also. That is a complete misunderstanding on 
the view of the Evangelist: the humanity of Jesus is 
important for him only because it makes possible the 
“becoming visible” of the invisible Father—in suggestive 
deeds and words. This humanity of Jesus is of course 
retained following Good Friday because the proclama- 
tion does not fall silent. Since the Gospel of John does 
not pass the synoptic sayings material on, but has the 
earthly Jesus already announce his significance himself, 
the humanity of Jesus is preserved for the fourth Evan- 
gelist in the words of Jesus that are transmitted. Nothing 
depends on the flesh and blood of Jesus; his flesh and 
blood, isolated from his word and the Spirit that is 
imparted with those words, lack significance. For that 
reason, the Evangelist has not preserved a tradition of 
the institution of the lord’s supper. 

For the redactor, on the other hand, much more 
weight lay on the palpability of the connection with Jesus 
in the present. For him the reality of the connection of 
the believer with his heavenly savior is alone important 
because this believer no longer understood himself as 
“spirit,” but as a person of flesh and blood. The situation 
is comparable with respect to the reality of the resur- 
rected one in Luke 24 and in the Thomas story, which 
the Fourth Gospel has taken over—in a corrected form, 
of course. It becomes evident on the basis of the letters 
of Ignatius why such weight was placed on the tangibility 
of the eating and drinking of the resurrected Christ: only 
in this way did one guard against the gnostic heresy that 
Jesus’ body was only an apparition. Gnosticism held the 
view it did because for it an incarnation already signified 
an entry into the sinful material world. For Christians, on 
the other hand, such a doctrine was unacceptable, 


because on this view Jesus would be only an appearance, 
a phantom, which was not a revelation of the Father. 
That the redactor’s conception of the eucharist con- 
tained grave difficulties (which were then ascribed to the 
Evangelist) is brought to light by the further develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the eucharist. 

The sacraments were not simply unimportant for the 
Evangelist, so that an allusion to them would have been 
sufficient to bring them to mind, but they actually con- 
tradict the heart of his proclamation. Whether the 
community in which he lived thought just as he did and 
therefore was unacquainted with the sacraments of the 
“great church,” or whether he was a loner and designed 
his own picture of the Christ, cannot be determined. Yet 
the Fourth Gospel, in its original form (before it was 
made acceptable to the church at large by a redactor), 
appears to be evidence of a peculiar Christian develop- 
ment on the fringe of the Christianity of the “great 
church,” a development that led its own isolated life (not 
in Ephesus, of course, where the revised form of the 
Gospel of John was perhaps published). 

The individual verses can now readily be understood 
on the basis of the redactor’s conception of the eucharist 
sketched above. Verse 51 is to be distinguished from 
what precedes in that the expression, “the living bread,” 
appears in the place of “the bread of life.” The “bread of 
life" corresponds to 11:25 ("I am the resurrection and 
the life") and 14:6 (“I am the way, the truth, and the 
life"). To the extent that Jesus brings the faithful to the 
Father is he the life. But the same thing can be expressed 
in other words: he provides the water of life. On the 
other hand, in 8:12 and 9:5 he can say of himself that he 
is the "light of the world." Both ways of expressing the 
matter are correct from the perspective of the theology 
of the Evangelist. To the extent that the believer can 
perceive the Father in him is Jesus the light of the world 
and the water of life. To the extent that Jesus makes the 
(invisible) Father visible to the believer does he provide 
the water of life; but he is not that water. Thus, the 
expression, "the living bread," would be entirely possible. 
But that expansion now facilitates the reinterpretation of 
the word by reference to the sacrament: one can eat 
bread, and, correspondingly, it can then be said: “if any 
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one eats of this bread, he will live forever." That is now 
clarified in verse 51b, where the sacramental meaning 
clearly emerges: *and the bread which I shall give" 
(future since the death of Jesus has not yet taken place) 
"for the life of the world is my flesh." 

One can construe the words as follows: “the bread that 
I will give for the life of the world." But he probably 
intended it to be taken as: "my flesh for the life of the 
world." That implies: as the redactor conceives it, Jesus' 
flesh is sacrificed on the cross for the life of the world, 
for the salvation of the world. But it now depends on 
man getting a share in this redemptive flesh. They 
salvage the eucharistic doctrine by means of the futuristic 
expectation of a resurrection on the last day. Whoever 
partakes of the Christian sacrament, and only he, will be 
resurrected on the day of judgment: for the redactor, 
that is the life that Jesus dispenses. And he arrives at this 
view because he, like the more or less contemporary 
expression in Luke 24:39, conceives the resurrected 
Christ as having "flesh and bones." Even if that does not 
sound so coarse as it does in Luke, but implies a kind of 
*heavenly flesh" (a notion that shows up later in the 
history of dogma), one can only share in this Christ by 
means of the elements of the eucharist. 

There is no internal space for such a doctrine of the 
eucharist in the Gospel of John, any more than there is 
space for a futuristic eschatology, and never alongside his 
*authentic" doctrine. It can indeed be the case, as 
Käsemann puts it,*5 that the Gospel of John “is the relic 
of a Christian conventicle existing on, or being pushed 
to, the Church's periphery." If, however, our assumption 
turns out to be right that the Evangelist has made use of 
and reinterpreted a very different, wonderfully joyful 
gospel, it is not at all out of the question that the Evange- 
list was a loner, a reformer, or even a revolutionary, who 
did not flit off to just any fanciful future, but caught sight 
of the sole important thing, the thing that gave meaning 
to life, in the present encounter with the message of 
Jesus. It is not at all out of the question that the Evange- 
list understood the conclusion of the story of walking on 
the sea—they came suddenly to land from the middle of 
the lake—in its deeper sense, as a pointer to the fact that 
the encounter with Jesus and his message burst the 
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bounds of time and space. Then the two thousand years 
that had meanwhile passed for Kierkegaard, a period he 
sought ardently to bridge, would already have been 
noted and overcome in the Gospel of John. 

A. Guilding’s thesis that Jesus always constructed his 
discourses on themes that were related to the lections 
appropriate to various feasts can be connected with 6:4. 
In my judgment, the redactor has inserted this verse in 
order to pave the way for a eucharistic interpretation. 
Quite apart from that, however, the OT text in question, 
Genesis 3, with its warning not to eat from the tree of 
life, is not at all appropriate to this discourse of Jesus. 
Rather, the contrary trend of the discourse of Jesus 
becomes evident precisely in view of this apologetic 
attempt to represent Jesus as a pious Jew vis-a-vis the 
observance of festivals. Jesus puts the matter sharply in 
verse 32: Moses did not give you bread from heaven. 
Judaism and the Jewish religon cannot claim to mediate 
salvation. Rather, the true giver of the manna from 
heaven is God, who now sends Jesus as the bread from 
heaven. Faith in Jesus is therefore the only deed well 
pleasing to God. This faith in Jesus is equated, in verse 
40, with seeing Jesus. This seeing of Jesus of course has 
to do with the one about whom 14:7ff. speak: the one 
who sees the Father in Jesus. 

In this pericope, the questions that go together with 
Johannine christology are especially pressing. Dodd*® has 
correctly pointed out that in the first part of the Gospel 
of John a miracle is narrated first; then follows a dis- 
course in which a Johannine interpretation of the miracle 
is given. In this case, a miracle is taken over from the 
tradition, probably from a non-canonical gospel, and 
narrated in detail as such; the Evangelist does not begin 
his interpretation until verse 26. How are the preceding 
twenty-five verses now to be conceived? Two possibilities 
appear to present themselves: the one is that the Johan- 
nine Jesus is represented as ‘a God walking around on 
the earth.’ Kásemann seems to us to have opted for this 
possibility not only because he himself employs the 
expression just quoted,*” but also because he writes: 
“The presence of miracles narrated by John cannot be 
explained by John’s faithfulness toward the tradition. 
John took up the tradition freely. . . . he selected the 
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most miraculous stories of the New Testament. He 
would hardly have done so had he wanted to use them as 
mere illustrations in the speeches of Jesus and thus been 
disinterested in the miracle itself. .. . No Christian at the 
end of the first century could have come to the idea that 
God could enter the human scene without miracles, or 
that rebirth should be the sole miracle appropriate to 
him. The Johannine criticism of miracles begins and ends 
where Jesus himself is sought or forgotten for the sake of 
his gifts. On the other hand his glory cannot be without 
miracles and the greater and the more impressive they 
are the better. .. . There is no reductionism about the 
miracles in the Fourth Gospell"48 

The counterpart to such a conception as Kasemann’s is 
found in Bultmann. He accepts the view that 20:30f. 
concluded the gospel of which the Evangelist made use, 
and then continues: "Now if the Evangelist dared to use 
this ending as the conclusion of his book, it shows not 
only that the onpetov [‘sign’] is of fundamental impor- 
tance for him, but at the same time—if he can subsume 
Jesus’ activity, as he portrays it, under the concept of 
onpetov|—that this concept is more complex than that of 
the naive miracle story. Rather it is clear—and it will be 
made perfectly clear by the exegesis—that the concepts 
onpeta and j5jpara (Adyot [both mean *word']) both 
qualify each other: onpetoy is not a mere demonstration, 
but a spoken directive, a symbol; fnpa is not teaching in 
the sense of the communication of a set of ideas, but is 
the occurrence of the Word, the event of address. ... 
Yet this raises the question how far the Evangelist has put 
a new interpretation on the traditional material, and 
whether he has brought this out by editing his source, "79 
Bultmann later adds this note: "The question whether 
the Evangelist believed the miracle to have been an 
actual historical occurrence may not, it seems to me, be 
answered so obviously in the affirmative as usually 
happens; but here we may leave it aside.”5° 

These, then, appear to constitute the possibilities of 
how the Evangelist conceived the miracles: as actual 
events which demonstrate that the divine is at work, that 
God is walking about on the earth; or as symbols, and as 
symbols only, but not as events actually occurring. 

Critical biblical scholarship among liberal theologians 
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around the turn of the century intended to discover a 
picture of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel that could be 
reduced exactly to the formula used by Kásemann: Jesus 
is God walking about on the earth. For that reason, 
Käsemann cites F. C. Baur, G. P. Wetter, W. Heitmüller, 
and W. Bousset with approval,5! and emphasizes that "all 
miracles remain signs pointing beyond themselves to the 
revelation occurring in the Logos himself. Nevertheless, 
for John the miracles are also ‘proofs’ of divine power in 
the sphere of the transitory." Yet it holds true that: "the 
miracles in John are primarily meant to be manifestations 
of the glory of Jesus."5? “We must not forget that 
Thomas is referred to the faith which does not see, only 
after he has seen and touched.”?3 

In my judgment, Käsemann thereby overlooks the fact 
that the Evangelist continually corrects the miracle 
stories transmitted to him; these corrections are turned 
into mere allusions to something entirely different, some- 
thing that cannot be directly observed. The assertion 
that the Evangelist has sought out the most miraculous of 
the stories can be made only on the supposition that he 
had before him the entire gospel tradition from Mark 
on, and not just the canonical gospels. However, the 
situation is seen in an entirely different light if he did not 
have all these gospels before him on his desk, but had 
only a single "gospel of miracles" par excellence before 
him, a gospel that he found in his community, and on 
which he then built his Gospel. And the situation takes 
on a different cast if one does not perceive in John a 
scintillating author such as Windisch and Hirsch cele- 
brated in him (and they were not alone in this). Thus, if 
he chose to utilize this gospel, he was compelled to use 
individual corrective glosses (as, for example, in 4:48f.) 
and the discourses of Jesus to bear witness to his own 
christology. That he made such a Gospel depicting the 
earthly life of Jesus serviceable goes together with his 
view that this earthly life, perceived entirely as some- 
thing Jesus really lived through, was at the same time an 
indirect communication of the revelation (of course 
understood by neither the Jews nor the disciples). It is 
indirect insofar as all these miracles, including even the 
resuscitation of Lazarus who was already decomposing 
(apart from individual healings such as 5:9 and 9:7), 
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remain within the realm of earthly events: once revived, 
Lazarus can of course continue his earthly existence for a 
time, until the high priests have put him to death for a 
second and final time (12:10). 

The decisive thing, however, is that the relation of 
Lazarus to God is not altered by his resuscitation any 
more than is that of the lame man in Chapter 5. Passages 
that imply that the disciples came to faith on the basis of 
miracles belong to material that was taken over, as, for 
example, 2:11, 23-25. Yet this faith is put in question as 
early as 2:24. It follows from 7:39 that a confession of 
faith was not possible prior to the coming of the Spirit, 
and the Spirit is imparted only after Easter (20:22). On 
this point the difference between perceptions of the 
gospel used by the Evangelist and the perceptions of the 
Evangelist himself are especially clear. Kasemann’s 
remarks about miracles in the Gospel of John are there- 
fore to be corrected in three respects: (1) the list of 
miracles given by Kásemann go beyond the miracles 
narrated by the other canonical Gospels only relatively 
speaking (to the extent that they concern the earthly 
Jesus; only the risen Jesus goes through closed doors).5* 
(2) All the miracles of John do not break the earthly 
frame of reference: the five thousand who are fed get 
hungry again, etc. (3) The significance of the miracles as 
signs (onpeia) is not recognized. To this extent Jesus 
remains as unrecognized and as incomprensible during 
his earthly life as he does in Mark. His earthly existence 
becomes comprehensible only after Easter, and even 
then not as God walking about on the earth and being 
accredited by miracles. Kasemann does not take into 
consideration the dialectical nature of what Jesus says 
about his relationship to the Father: he does not do his 
own will, he does not speak his own words, he does not 
do his own deeds. He exists only for the Father and thus 
is one with the Father. That by no means precludes, 
however, that the Father is greater than he, and his 
prayer in chapter 17 is by no means a sham. Kásemann 
continually perceives a docetic impression in the face of 
the Johannine Jesus, a perception that Baldensperger 
already shared;55 this perception stems from a conviction 
that all four Evangelists presuppose, viz., that the man 
Jesus was also a divine being. However, the fourth 
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Evangelist, who does not take offense at Jesus as the 
progeny of Joseph and Mary, gives greater room to the 
humanity of Jesus than do Matthew and Luke. 

Our arguments respecting the theses of Kasemann 
make it a matter of course that we cannot agree with 
Bultmann’s solution either. If the Evangelist made 
extensive use of a gospel foreign to him (of course not 
without heavy corrections and long insertions, especially 
in chapters 4 and 11), he did so, by all appearances, not 
just because he knew the gospel and was perhaps familiar 
with it for some time. He was opposed not to the details 
of the miracles as they are narrated, but to the way in 
which the miracles were understood. The Evangelist did 
not take the miracles merely in their symbolic sense, in 
our opinion, but took them as real events. But as miracles 
they pointed to something different, and this a symbol 
cannot do. So nothing contradicts the view that the 
Evangelist objected to the miracles that were narrated in 
detail by his source, or are only suggested by way of 
summary, as in 2:23, 7:31, or 20:30. He did not conceive 
them solely as miracles—that they were is in a certain 
sense incidental, not to say, irrelevant to him; it is 
important to him that the “raising up” (éyeípew) of the 
lame man in 5:8 points to the raising up of the (spirit- 
ually) dead, as the Father and therefore also the son are 
able to effect. 

Earlier we called the “signs” (oneta) indirect forms of 
communication. It is a question whether the discourses 
of Jesus go beyond this "indirectness." What then is really 
being said when Jesus refers to himself as the true bread 
from heaven? Does the Evangelist go beyond his use of 
“raise up” (éyeipew) in chapter 5? When Jesus, speaking in 
the name of the Father, calls himself the true bread from 
heaven, or the water of life, the light of the world, the 
truth and the life, what does he really mean? Kásemann 
answers: "They speak of what enables man to live," and 
then he supplements this remark with another: “He can 
do this only as creator."59 The logos is of course not the 
creator, but the mediator of creation, through which 
everything came into being that came into being. How- 
ever, the concept of “creator” is not the central idea, is 
not the key idea, in the Fourth Gospel (apart from the 
fact that the term “creator” does not appear in the 


Gospel of John). Indeed, Jesus does not give what is 
necessary for earthly life, like the Samaritan woman and 
the audience in Capernaum hoped he would. What he 
does give is perhaps indicated most clearly by the self- 
designation "the way." It is the new union with God that 
he brings, and that is precisely what cannot be directly 
described. In his farewell discourses, Jesus speaks of the 
peace he gives his own, the peace that the world cannot 
give, and of the perplexing questions that will cease for 
the believers (16:23). That is of course something that 
makes no impression in the modern world because con- 
stant questioning and probing is taken as genuine human 
behavior, while unquestioning confidence is prohibited. 
If the content of what John says about God appears to us 
to be minimal, we must not of course forget that in the 
picture he draws everything that he says elsewhere stands 
in the background and can be invoked to fill out the 
picture. In general, we may well say: if God is the bread 
of life and the water of life for us, then that is a procla- 
mation of grace, although Pauline concepts are almost 
entirely lacking. That Jesus limits himself to the message 
that he, the mere man, is the revealer, and the mere 
“that”— or rather the claim that the Evangelist has said 
everything there is to say on that score—squares with 
Bultmann's understanding of the Johannine procla- 
mation: a decison is demanded of man. But Bultmann's 
understanding does not give sufficient weight to the fact 
that it is God who gives the true bread from heaven, and 
not man's decision. And it does not take into account the 
difficulty that we can speak of God only in earthly terms; 
those terms are never adequate. That in part has led to 
the reproach of backwardness, which the computer has 
overrun and to which it has put an end. If, however, one 
also takes into account all the information the computer 
is able to store and reproduce, one must not forget that 
all that information has been input by man. If the Evan- 
gelist is monosyllabic with respect to the assertions he 
makes about God (whom no one has ever seen, except 
the son), one should not reproach him for a shortage of 
information for which he remains obligated to us. John 
has withheld much in his assertions, which the fantasy of 
the Apocalypse provides in such plentitude, and is also 
silent about "the deep things of God," which Paul thinks 
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he knows by virtue of the OT statement and the inter- 
pretive power of the Spirit (Rom 11:25-36; 1 Cor 2:16). 
It is true: because the Evangelist is taciturn—one can 
also complain about the abstractness of his language— 
much of Jesus’ humanity does not come to expression, 
which is the case in the Synoptics also. But we must not 
forget that to a great extent his source describes a “divine 
man” (detos Adel, If the Evangelist rules that out, then he 
retains very little of the “material” in hand. But this 
"little"—for example, his words about the bread from 
heaven—was related at the same time to our life here in 
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an anxiety-laden world. Of course not in such a way that 
his statements can be understood by everyone—and this 
raises a possible objection against the Evangelist. In our 
world, in the scientific age, of course only what can be 
basically repeated by everyone can claim to be the truth. 
The Evangelist has rejected the repeatability of his state- 
ments by everybody when he refers to the fact that Jesus 
can only come to the one whom the Father “draws.” The 
bread from heaven is not explained on every guarantee 
found on merchandise in the department store. 
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60 Many of his disciples, when they heard it, 
said, “This is a hard saying; who can 
listen to it?” 61/ But Jesus, knowing in 
himself that his disciples murmured at it, 
said to them, “Do you take offense at 
this? 62/ Then what if you were to see 
the Son of man ascending where he was 
before? 63/ It is the spirit that gives life, 
the flesh is of no avail; the words that ! 
have spoken to you are spirit and life. 64/ 
But there are some of you that do not 
believe.” For Jesus knew from the first 
who those were that did not believe, and 
who it was that should betray him. 65/ 
And he said, “This is why I told you that 
no one can come to me unless it is 
granted him by the Father." 66/ After 
this many of his disciples drew back and 
not longer went about with him. 67/ 
Jesus said to the twelve, "Will you also 
go away?" 68/ Simon Peter answered 
him, "Lord, to whom shall we go? You 
have the words of eternal life; 69/ and 
we have believed, and have come to 
know, that you are the Holy One of God." 
70/ Jesus answered them, "Did I not 
choose you, the twelve, and one of you is 
8 devil?" 71/ He spoke of Judas the son 
of Simon Iscariot, for he, one of the 
twelve, was to betray him. 


m60 Verse 60 begins a new scene and question. They 
basically dominate the balance of the chapter. Verse 66 
does not begin an entirely new section. Following verse 
60, many disciples of Jesus begin to desert him because 
of his speech (it is a simplification to say that all of them 
were present in the synagogue at Capernaum). Many 
disciples declare themselves unable to listen further to 
such a *hard saying"; as verse 66 will make still clearer, 
this ends their relationship to Jesus as disciples. 

m61 The Evangelist permits Jesus to respond to this 
opposition (which is rooted in non-understanding), with- 
out having anyone tell him about it: Jesus simply "knows" 
that they are murmuring, although this murmuring 
against him has not been expressed (cf. Mark 2:8). In 
view of the offense, the Evangelist provides the reader of 
the Gospel with interpretive help; this explanation is 
designed to reduce the stumbling block (cxavdadt(w) as 
much as possible. It is so brief, however, as to require 
interpretive help itself. 


m 62 Verse 62 indicates what one must reckon as decisive: 


whoever takes offense in the face of Jesus' claim that this 
man sets himself over against the entire tradition and 


represents himself as the one who alone makes "eternal 
life" possible, should not forget that Jesus is indeed more 
than a *mere man": he has come from God and will 
return to him again. 

#63 What makes him important and gives him his au- 
thority is thus not his existence as a mere man, as "flesh." 
The “flesh,” his earthly existence, merely presents him 
with the possibility of spreading his message in word and 
deed, the possibility to make God visible in this message. 
"Spirit" is therefore not ecstasy but the knowledge of 
God: it alone brings one into relationship with the Father 
and thereby creates life. That "the flesh is to no avail" 
does not mean that it could therefore have gotten along 
just as well without assuming human form. It is intended 
to prevent one from seeking the center of gravity where 
it does not lie. The redactor's doctrine of the sacraments, 
which contradicts every attempt at apologetic reconcil- 
iation and leveling of the two points of view, is thus 
pointedly rejected. 

m 64f. In these verses the effort is made to adduce proof 
that the desertion on the part of the disciples was not 
unexpected: Jesus knew about it all along and had 
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spoken of it. Accordingly, this state of affairs and Jesus 
himself are spoken of in the third person; in contrast, in 
verse 65, Jesus’ own words are introduced (or appended) 
with the phrase, “and he said.” The whole has the effect 
of two glosses, which put a different interpretation on 
the prediction that one would betray him: Jesus knew 
beforehand who would not believe in him. It thus 
becomes unwittingly evident that man is a nonentity; it 
has been determined in advance who has been selected to 
believe and who not. The early Christian problem of the 
fall from faith thereby announces itself: the matter is not 
settled when one comes to faith in Jesus; one must also 
abide in this faith. The cause of the desertion, however, 
in distinction from Mark 18:31-38, is not persecution, 
which leaves men weak with its terrors, but the content 
of the teaching itself. For the redactor it is the Christian 
doctrine of the sacraments; for the Evangelist, on the 
other hand, it is the absolute claim of Jesus, which is also 
turned against the OT. 

In this context, one should go further into the lan- 
guage of verse 63b: "the words that I have spoken to you 
are spirit and life." That can be understood and mis- 
understood finally as a theory about God that has 
become detached from the historical figure of Jesus and 
that is really the point; the man Jesus is only the fortu- 
itous bearer of the message.! For this man has come 
down from heaven—although that is not visible—and 
therefore alone brings the right message. More exactly: 
he is the true message in word and in deed. That raises 
the question for us whether this is not a mystical concep- 
tion that must be made to disappear by means of inter- 
pretation or exposition. Our situation is such that many 
messages reach us and these point in various directions; 
which direction should we take? For John the knowledge 
that Jesus' words are "spirit and life" and that they alone 
bring us into a new relation with God is therefore a 
divine gift, and not a perception that is accessible to us. It 
is then not the case that Jesus' words have the character 
of a mathematical formula that compels our assent. It is 
possible that those words will leave some cold and a 
Christian does not have the right to look on such persons 
with contempt. It is always possible that tomorrow 
morning he will come to recognition: that is basically the 


way it is with me. I do not know how it happens, but 
today these words no longer make an impression on me. 
The word “decision” does not help us escape the 
dilemma of this situation. We have to accept the fact that 
some of us will not pass Jesus by, others will do so easily, 
without difficulty. Paul once spoke of non-Christians as 
those who have no hope (for life after death; 1 Thess 
4:13). Whoever seeks to become a Christian in order to 
acquire such a hope should desist at once. That hope can 
be the consequence of becoming a Christian, but it 
cannot serve as the impulse to become a Christian. And 
the form of the Pauline expectation of last things is not 
accessible to us, in any case. Many indeed long to have 
the graves open and earthly life continued in a form of 
existence altered only in part; the Evangelist, however, if 
he is the author of 5:25, did not share that hope. 

m66 Verse 66 basically begins again just where verse 60 
began. Except that this time it is not a question of the 
*many" who no longer want to follow Jesus, but of the 
narrower circle of disciples, which does not appear else- 
where in John: how do matters stand with them? Will 
they survive the offense that the many found intolerable? 
#67 Jesus himself provokes the decision that has already 
devolved upon them with the question: do they also want 
to go away? The twelve appear only here in a decisive 
passage in the Gospel of John and so the passage appears 
to have been intended as something like an exemplary 
picture of a loyal disciple. However, we should follow the 
scene to its end before we pretend to understand what it 
is about. 

m 68 As spokesman for the twelve (“we”), Simon Peter— 
who is solemnly introduced by name and a name of 
honor among Christians—answers by alluding to Jesus' 
words *go away": "Lord to whom shall we go (away)?" 
There is no one in sight who could challenge the dis- 
ciples to become his disciples. But the response turns not 
only on this negative: of Jesus it must be said that he 
alone has the words of life. For the Evangelist that 
means: Jesus’ words are full of eternal life, for they lead 
us to the Father; the Father speaks to us in them. 

m69 What was just said in the previous verse is now 
uttered with a solemn epithet: “we have believed, and 
have come to know, that you are the Holy One of God.” 


1 Cf. Bultmann, John, 443ff. [340ff.]: “It is irrelevant to 
the message who bears it." John certainly does not 


mean that. 
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“The Holy One of God" is one of those titles that desig- 
nates Jesus’ position. “The messiah” or “the Son of man” 
would do just as well. At all events, what is meant is the 
one who has come from God as redeemer, who himself 
belongs to the divine sphere, and who therefore can 
make the claim to be a bearer of an authoritative mes- 
sage from God. The words “we have believed and have 
come to know” stand amicably beside each other as 
though they could not designate two different and 
mutually hostile certainties. But for John they really 
express one and the same certainty and subject matter. 
For him, the one who believes really knows God, who 
remains closed, inaccessible, unrecognized to the one 
who lacks faith. But this knowing is not concurrence in 
some mathematical, logical proposition. It is rather faith: 
the surrender of the whole man to the one who is known 
and to his will, love (but without wild passion), and peace. 
Ina real sense the Jesus that John delineates is himself 
the model of such faith, although John never says that he 
believes. 
u 70f. The concluding verses demonstrate that the 
Evangelist was never given to a glorification of the 
twelve. Following immediately on the solemn declaration 
“we have believed and have come to know,” of all times, 
Jesus gives a twofold response that stands in sharp 
contrast to the words and confession of Peter. First of all, 
Jesus insists that he is the one who chose the twelve. The 
disciples did not come to Jesus and abide with him by 
virtue of some human determination. To the contrary, 
Jesus created the circle of disciples by his own decision. 
Whatever authority the circle has, it has from him. The 
disciples, or the Christians, are once again reminded of 
their limits. It was not their decision, but the decision of 
Jesus that turned them into disciples, into Christians. 
This decision does not, however, curtail Jesus’ 
freedom. It is therefore not the case that calling is also 
election at the same time. Paul writes in Rom 8:30: “And 
those whom he predestined he also called; and those 
whom he called he also justified; and those whom he 
justified he also glorified.” The acts of God thus hew to 
an unwavering line that brings consolation to the individ- 
ual Christian. One could put it in a nutshell: In ecclesia 
certa salus. But John has Jesus say something different: he 
chose the twelve and one of them is a devil. In verse 71b 
it said that Judas Iscariot is the one meant. One might 
think that Jesus’ foreknowledge is again being docu- 
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mented. But that is not what is at issue for John. Rather, 
he wants to make something clear to his readers with this 
case: although faith is not in the hands of man, is not a 
possibility to which man has access from the start, and 
although the believer should know that he has been 
chosen by God, he must not entertain the thought that 
his salvation is thereby assured: nothing more could 
happen to him now (as a chosen one). Judas is one of the 
twelve chosen by Jesus, and he became the betrayer. 
Indeed, perhaps the Evangelist could even have said: he 
was chosen by Jesus to be the betrayer. 


Overview 

In this passage we may observe: the Evangelist has here 
introduced the twelve, who play a major role in primitive 
Christian tradition, to illustrate how little a person may 
boast and feel himself or herself assured of salvation, 
even though he or she has been chosen by Jesus. The 
true bread has of course come down from heaven to give 
life to the world. But that does not imply that everyone 
will be saved, that everyone will find his or her way to the 
Father. The tremendous tension in which the believer 
exists is not relieved precisely because everything 
depends on the will of the Father. The Fourth Gospel is 
anything but primitive and undialectical. To be a disciple 
does not mean to have certainty (cf. vv 60 and 66). The 
simple language employed by the Evangelist serves to 
mislead the reader to expect simple thoughts and to fail 
to see the farther horizons that lie hidden in the scene 
following the discourse at Capernaum. It goes without 
saying that the twelve have no authority in the eyes of 
the Evangelist. 

There are no passages in the Gospel of John, except 
for 6:67—70, where Jesus speaks with the twelve alone as 
he does in the Synoptics. But that owes to the fact that 
the twelve play no role in John—again apart from 6:67— 
70—which is not a particularly good recommendation 
for the twelve. Yet these verses in the Gospel of John 
make contact with the confession of Peter in Mark 
8:27ff. Following the “hard saying" in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, many of his disciples forsake Jesus. When he 
now asks the twelve, "Will you also go away?" Simon 
Peter answers (also as a spokesman for the disciples): 
*Lord, to whom shall we go? You have the words of 
eternal life. And we have believed and have come to 
know that you are the Holy One of God." Here Jesus also 
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provokes a confession on the part of the disciples, in 
which, to be sure, a messianic title does not appear. To 
this Jesus responds: “Did I not choose you, the twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?” The Evangelist explains that 
Jesus means Judas, son of Simon Iscariot (Zipovos 
*Iexapuorov). The tradition that is here being used no 


longer has Peter as a “Satan,” but turns Judas into a devil. 


But another difference is even more significant: the 
confession of Peter (who speaks for the twelve) is de- 
picted here basically in its dubiousness: one of the twelve 
who allegedy knew and believed in Jesus is not a believer 
but a devil. According to Bultmann, “The intention of 
these verses is to show that even for those who emerged 
out of the circle of the unbelievers and penetrated into 
the circle of the ‘disciples’ (ua6nrat), who also overcame 


the offence that diminished this circle down to the 
Twelve, no certainty is given."? But for the Gospel of 
John Judas was lost as “the son of perdition, that the 
scripture might be fulfilled” (17:12). The betrayer—and 
indeed the future betrayer—was chosen by Jesus. In the 
Gospel of John man is not lost or redeemed through his 
own decision, as he is in the gnostic Gospel of Thomas, 
but through the determination of God, before whom the 
hearts of men are like rivulets. The opinion that a 
dualism of decision is characteristic of the Gospel of 
John, while in Gnosticism, on the other hand, one is 
persuaded that the pneumatics are “saved by nature” 
(ptoet owlöpevo:), is mistaken on both counts. 


2 John, 450f. [345]. 
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“You have a strong team, and the assurance 
of success lies just there.” 
Henry Chadwick, Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford 


"| see the great importance of the plan for an 
edition of the biblical commentary, 
Hermeneia.'' 

David Flusser, 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


"... the Hermeneia series has a strong 
claim on being a trailblazer for the Spirit. It is 
my hope that the series will be a vehicle of 
renewal in the life of the church and in our 
own lives." 

Krister Stendahl, 

The Divinity School, Harvard University 


"Biblical studies should receive from this 
project significant encouragement and in- 
vigoration. It comes at a time when there is 
in reality an increasing interest in the scholarly 
understanding of the Bible.” 
Herbert G. May, 
The Divinity School, Vanderbilt University, 
Emeritus 


"Our students are in desperate need for an 
up-to-date critical commentary." 

Glenn W. Barker, 

Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


"| am impressed by the quality of the com- 
mentaries which this series proposes to make 
available in English." 

George Johnston, 

McGill University 


"As | see our Swedish situation | am led to be 
eager for the writing and publication of this 
series.” 

Lars Hartman, 

Uppsala University 


"| welcome the fact that the series will include 
commentaries on related extra-biblical 
writings.” 

Jacob Jervell, 

Oslo University 


“It is impossible to exaggerate the significance 
of the new series of biblical commentaries 
which Fortress Press is producing under the 
title Hermeneia. This series will surely 
constitute a milestone in American publishing.” 
W. D. Davies, The Divinity School, 
Duke University 


"Hermeneia promises to surpass any 
biblical commentary series thus far produced. 
The international and interconfessional 
character of the contributors will enable this 
commentary to provide a wide and healthy 
perspective in biblical interpretation.” 

Roland E Murphy, O. Carm., 

Duke University 


“The authors represent not only the best 
scholarship of our period but they also have 
the kind of interpretive energy and creativeness 
that will influence significantly the whole field 
of biblical studies and the study of religion 
in this country and elsewhere.” 
Amos N. Wilder, The Divinity School, 
Harvard University, Emeritus 


"We have for too long been lacking a com- 

mentary series with adequate historical, 

critical and history of religions material. The 

undertaking of the project of filling this need 

is in itself a genuine accomplishment." 
Gerhard Friedrich, Kiel University and 
editor, Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament 


"| endorse Hermeneia enthusiastically. 
Once again a momentous commentary in 
the English language is in production." 
Claus Westermann, 
Heidelberg University 


"Hermeneia ... will bring to serious students 
of the Old and New Testaments, as well as to 
pastors and ministers, the critical guide needed 
for their biblical work." 

Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., 

Catholic University of America 


*. .. naturally | am enthusiastic." 
Raymond E. Brown, S.S., 
Union Theological Seminary 
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